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Now this General Electric 
Mobile Maid Dishwasher at about 


$1999 


(Just in time for the Holiday Season) 






















Start 1967 with the Mobile Maid® Dishwasher, Get rid of 
the most monotonous, hand-scalding, glass-chipping, dish 
breaking, thankless job in the world! 

No scraping or prerinsing. Just tilt off large or hard food 
scraps. G.E.’s Soft Food Waste Disposer takes care of the 
rest. Load up your new G-E portable, and it will Id clean 
your dishes for 37 minutes with G.E.’s exclusive four-level 
Thoro-Wash 

Other features: A China & Crystal wash. Super Wash for 
grubby pots and pans 


It's an extra 













Storage cabinet; keeps your kitchen clean, 
uncluttered. All this under a sturdy maple countertop. See 
these extraordinary holiday values at your G-E dealer’s 
He has a wide range of models and features, starting at 
about $119,50*. 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


*Price optional with dealer 


Subject to fair trade where applicable 
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THE PERFUME OF ROMANCE 


CHANE 





How can anything 
9 feet long save space? 





It was no cinch combining a 65 watt solid state 
amplifier, an FM/AM/FM Stereo tuner, a 
turntable, a portable color TV or tape deck”, two 
comfortable end seats, a multitude of speakers 
plus storage space for albums. But G.E. did it 
and it's called the Executive 108. 

You don’t have a wall nine feet long? No 
problem. The Executive 108 is actually two 
units, each 54” long. And because they're 
completely finished on both sides, you can 
arrange them any way you want...from an 
“L” shaped set-up for that problem corner, 
to a nine foot room divider, or perhaps under 
that picture window. Don't worry about spoiling 
the view. The Executive 108 is only 18% 
inches high. 

And who says “you can't take it with you"? 
With Porta-Fi, G.E.’s exclusive optional speaker 
system that plugs into any wall outlet, you can 
have sound anywhere in the house. There are 
no wires to follow you around. Just sound. 
*Portable television and tape deck are optional. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Audio Products Department, Decatur, Illinois 
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~~~" Get twice the “grip” 









on slushy streets wit 
a Jeep’ Wagoneer. 


Just flip one simple lever for the safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 


Winter driving is no fun, no matter how you look at it 
It can mean slipping, sliding, spinning your wheels, 


skidding round corners—or 
worse! But a 4-wheel drive ‘Jeep’ 
Wagoneer cuts winter driving 
dangers with twice the traction, 
twice the grip of ordinary station 
wagons. ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive 
helps you keep control when 
roads turn to ice and the snow 
piles up. You get where you're 
going comfortably, confidently, 
with greater safety, greater peace 
of mind. When roads turn bad, 
it's the best automotive insur- 
ance you Can own. Plus, you have 














the fun of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. With luxurious interi 
ors, your Wagoneer compares with any quality station 


wagon, inside as well as out. It 
has all the options you'd expect: 
like V-8 power, Turbo Hydra- 
Matic* automatic transmission, 
power steering, power brakes, 
air-conditioning. ‘Picture win 
dow’ visibility, complete choice 
of colors. No other wagon gives 
the combination of luxury...con 
fidence...and sheer adventure 
of the ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 4 
wheel drive. Call your Jeep dealer 
for a test drive today! 


KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 





You’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 
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lor i we it we buy, age new <¢ sutting ic 
actually gone down 22 per cent. too. And we buy a lot. part of yliers. Ideas involv- 
Keeping phone costs down is the Last year we spent overa billion ing packaging, processes, ma- 
work of everyone in 72 dollars purchasing raw terials — even basic changes in the 
the Bell System. , ; materials and products themselves. We look for 
new products to do a quality job at 
; lower cost. 











One reason phone costs haven't gone up with living costs 
is that Western Electric is part of the Bell System. 


Since 1940 consumer prices Western Elec 's specific role? 
have gone up 127 per cent. But Keeping c > of equip 
local and intrastate telephone rates ment e€ companies 

fe gone up only 45 percent.And buy from us, not only the products To keep | 
stance telephone rates have we make, but the products 






supply items from over 40,000 
irms. Most of these companies 
Small businesses. 

5 down, we encour- 
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What did this mean in terms of 
our supply business? Although 
wholesale prices of all industrial 
commodities (except farm prod- 
ucts and goods) have gone up 31 
per cent since 1950, prices of sup- 
plies Western Electric purchases 
for the Bell telephone companies 
have increased only 11 per cent. 

Keeping costs down is as import- 
ant to Western Electric as it is to 
your Bell telephone company. 
We're on the same Bell System 
team. We have been since 1882, 
working together with the same 
purpose: to continue to bring you 
the world’s finest telephone service 
at low cost. 





Western Electric 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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TRUST NORTHERN 


to have a special way of welcoming customers...even small ones 


You are treated like a family 
member at The Northern Trust. 
That's because we're glad to 
see you, proud you chose our 
bank—and we show it. 

You'll observe this in the 
warm, friendly welcome you get 
in all departments...and in the 
wide variety of helpful services 
available to you. 

In personal banking, for exam- 
ple, there are several types of 
checking accounts to choose 
from, and a wide variety of 
checkbook styles to suit your 
particular needs. Special sav- 
ings plans are available, too, to 


make saving for a special occa- 
sion, such as Christmas or a 
vacation, as easy and pleasant 
as possible. 

Loans to buy a home or car, 
to pay medical and education 
expenses, and for many other 
purposes, are arranged quickly 
and at low bank rates. 

Businessmen find a full range 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


BANK 


NER LASALLE s MONROE 
Financial 6-5500 -» Member F.0.1.C 





Chicago 60690 - 


of services at their disposal, too 
—including loans and lines of 
credit, checking accounts, and 
assistance in the short-term in- 
vestment of corporate funds. 

In the Trust Department, our 
people are more than happy to 
discuss with you arrangements 
under your Will, the benefits of 
setting up a Trust, ways you can 
minimize inheritance and estate 
taxes, and considerations in the 
handling of your estate. 

Whatever your financial 
needs, you can Trust Northern 
to help meet them. Stop in and 
visit us soon. 
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because it’s not 
an ordinary gin 


(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


Oia 


ante OPEN +g 


Inco ay 


sf ee 4 
Listlled: Englithe 


a TANQUERAY & 
LONDON. ENGLAN' 


SEOFENGLAND + 100% GRAIN 





Distilled & Bottled in London, 100% grain neutral spirits, 94.6 proof. Imported by J. M. McCunn & Co., Inc., New York. 
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UBLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORP. NYC SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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“Black & White, 
Scotch for pedRes. 
who knoy 
the differer 
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Do you speak Réplique? 


(The perfume with a language all its own.) 











BERTANI WINES. HEUBLEIN INC.,HARTTORD, CONNECTICUT, SOLE IMPORTER, U 
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THE WINES OF BERTANI— Italy’s first and finest. For over 100 
years, the Bertanis of Verona have wielded their winemaking magic 
to produce the lightest, most luxurious wines of all of Europe. Made 
in the classic tradition, Bertant’s four superb table wines represent 
the most contemporary expressions of Italian elegance. If you are 
seeking the very best that wine can be — Just remember two words: 


**Bertant”’...and “Salute!”’ 


Over 100 years 


BERTANI 


ee WINES 
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BERTAROSE  SOAVE VALPOLICELLA BARDOLINO 


(Bear-tah-rosay) (Swa-vay) (Vahl-po-lee-chel-la) ( Bar-doe-lean-o) 
A refreshing, A crystal clear, A fragrant, 4 supremely 

still rosé, sun-laced fruity light red wine satisfying light 
incredibly dry dry white wine of velvety red wine with 
and light. of great delicacy. smoothness. a unique bouquet. 


S.A, 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Wednesday, December 14 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Visiting Aca- 
pulco during Mexico's film festival, Bob 
runs into a star shower that includes Mi- 
chael Caine, Cantinflas, Dolores Del Rio, 
Glenn Ford, Gina Lollobrigida, Lynn Red- 
grave, James Mason and Rita Tushingham 
ABC STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Ar- 
thur Kennedy narrates “The Brave Rifles.” 
a documentary celebrating the 22nd anni- 
versary of World War IT's harrowing Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. 


Friday, December 16 

THAILAND: THE NEW FRONT (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). The first of a three-part news spe- 
cial on “The Battle for Asia.” Ted Yates is 
the narrator for this look at Communist 
expansion and U.S. determination to halt 
it in Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Indonesia 
and Viet Nam. 


Saturday, December 17 

MR. MAGOO’S CHRISTMAS CAROL (NBC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Scrooge by the nearsight- 
ed Magoo in a comic animation of the 
Dickens classic 

CHRISTMAS WITH LORNE GREENE (NBC, 
8:30-9 p.m.). Lorne Greene finds a bonan- 
za of Christmas spirit with the help of a 
60-voice UNICEF choir. 


Sunday, December 18 

TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN (CBS, 10- 
10:30 a.m.). Folk music and contempo- 
rary poetry are used to interpret the mean- 
ing of Christmas. Chad Mitchell and Judy 
Collins sing; Ossie Davis is narrator. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Focusing on the traditional, Flor- 
ence Henderson hosts “Christmas Through 
the Ages” with Soprano Mary Costa, Bari- 
tone Sherrill Milnes and musical comedy 
stars Anita Gillette and Bruce Yarnell. 

HOW THE GRINCH STOLE CHRISTMAS (CBS, 
7-7:30 p.m.). Boris Karloff does the talk- 
ing in an animated special based on Dr. 
Seuss’s fable of the wicked Grinch atop 
Mount Crumpit and his attempt to keep 
Christmas from coming to the Whos living 
below in the village of Whoville 


Monday, December 19 

DREAM GIRL OF ‘67 (ABC, 2:30-2:55 
p-m.). The premiére of a daily beauty con- 
test featuring four pretties and a panel of 
bachelor celebrities as judges. 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). A musical adaptation of Jack's 
climb produced by the Prince Street Play- 
ers, a New York City repertory company. 


Tuesday, December 20 
CBS REPORTS: HARVEST OF MERCY (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Charles Kuralt and Winston 
Burdett report on this year’s famine in In- 
dia and the massive rescue effort, headed 
by the U.S., that has saved an estimated 
70 million Indians from starvation. 


In coming weeks, check your education- 
al TY stations for times of 

N.E.T. PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). 
Ofoeti. A modern folk tale about a boy 
who confuses fantasy and reality when he 
searches for a troll, that mythological 


All times E.S.1 
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This complete urban community will 
offer 2,200 apartments, 106 town- 
houses, a landscaped park, under- 
ground parking, shops and a 25-story 
office building. 

Westinghouse products are an inte- 


You can be sure if it's Westin 


VULVA ee 





Westinghouse helps create a new way of life in the city 


gral part of the design. Electrical dis- 
tribution and air-handling equipment, 
elevators, electric stairways, kitchen 
appliances and lamps lend comfort 
and convenience to the whole com- 
plex. These products help Golden 
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Gateway provide new excitement in a 
city renowned for sophistication. 

Westinghouse makes more prod- 
ucts for construction than any other 
company. They could help you create 
a new way Of life in your city, too 


ghouse 


Every bottle 
has atleast 5 sides. 







Free Brandy and Wine 
Information Booklets 
Write to 

The Christian Brothers, 
Dept, Z, 1255 Post Street, 
San Francisco, Calif, 94109 
80 Proof 

Sole Distributor 

Fromm and Sichel, Inc., 
San Francisco, California 


The Christian Brothers Brandy is smooth, full-flavored, yet light. It’s great straight (/ 
It's also a great mixer. In a tall glass with soda (2).On the rocks (3). In a sour (4),Or in a Manhattan (5). 
Doesn't this start you thinking differently about brandy? Lots of people already are 
So many, in fact, that The Christian Brothers Brandy is the largest-selling brandy in America 
his is the brandy that gets out and mixes. With all kinds of people 
The Christian Brothers Brandy: No.1 in America. 
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Lebolt 
Czrcle Pins 


the classic jewels 


of fashion 
LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Precious turquoise of the most 
coveted colour, mounted in 


14 karat gold $48 
® 


Amethysts cut in brilliantly 
faceted ovals and set in a 


14 karat gold circle $71 


12 cultured pearls and 12 


diamonds in a 14 karat white 


gold circle $135 
8 


Glittering garnets in tradi- 
tional faceted cut mounted in 


polished 14 karat gold $35 


LEBOLT & 
COMPANY 


PRECIOUS JEW ELS 


STATE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 


River Oaks 
Old Orchard Mayfair 
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creature who often lives under bridges— 
he finds him too, and his name is Ofoeti 
Under the direction of the American Con- 
servatory Theatre's William Francisco 

N.E.T. JOURNAL (shown on Mondays) 
“A Second Chance” describes the helping 
hand extended to youngsters at the Job 
Corps’ center in New Bedford, Mass., fo- 
cusing on a 17-year-old Puerto Rican high 
school dropout from New York City and 
the Job Corps’ effect on his life 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


WALKING HAPPY is an amiable amble 
through a Dickensian landscape breezily 
propelled by moving sets, spirited chore- 
ography, and a beguiling zephyr named 
Norman Wisdom who, as a “my fair lad- 
die,” is lifted out of the lower classes by 
his shoestrings 

RIGHT YOU ARE. Luigi Pirandello is the 
philosopher king of 20th century play- 
wrights, an existentialist before Sartre and 
Camus, an absurdist before Beckett and 
lonesco. Though written in 1918, this in- 
tellectual whodunit has scarcely a grey 
line in its script, and the APA troupe has 
faithfully obeyed the playwright’s com- 
mandment: “To convert the intellect into 
passion.” 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. The APA com- 
pany rubs too much 20th century balm and 
too little 18th century acid into the pores 
of this high-styled Sheridan comedy. But 
it does have one incomparable delight 
Rosemary Harris as Lady Teazle, the coun- 
try kitten who comes to London town, 
takes the burr out of her purr and meows 
down the city minxes 

CABARET. Onto the sleazy canvas of a 
1930 Berlin nightspot, the Kit Kat Klub, 
this musical squeezes the borrowed pig- 
ments of bloatedly satiric George Grosz 
cartoons, Brecht-Weillschmerz, and the 
black-gartered cinemantics of the Dietrich 
of The Blue Angel. A whale of a pro- 
duction but a minnow of a show 

THE ROSE TATTOO is a sensuously direct 
drama of a Sicilian widow in Louisiana 
with an obsessive attachment to an urn 
containing her husband’s ashes. Maureen 
Stapleton once 1in plays Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ high-strung heroine 

THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE. The idol 
of soap-opera devotees works up a lather 





when she discovers that she is being written 
out of radio existence. So far, so standard, 
but there’s a twist to this one as Beryl 
Reid plays a lesbian with the manners of 
i bulldozer and a pickax wit 


Off Broadway 


AMERICA HURRAH offers three of Jean- 
Claude van Itallie’s kaleidoscopic views of 
the changing and coalescing patterns of life 
in the U.S. A well-directed cast performs 
with striking precision 

EH? is both the question and the answer 
in British Playwright Henry Livings’ par- 
able of an upside-down, inside-out non- 
hero of a boiler-room custodian in search 
of hallucinogenic mushroom caps. Eh? 


RECORDS 
Choral & Song 


HANDEL: THE MESSIAH (3 LPs). Handel 
himself scored several versions of his ora- 
torio, and they bear scant resemblance to 
the later interpretations inflated by chorus- 
es of thousands. Today's revived interest in 
baroque music has resulted in two new 
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The fragrance for 
single-minded men. 


Extra dry with a twist of lemon. 
Never sweet. Never obvious.Cologne. 
After-Shave and scented accessories. 


Created for Men by Revion 

















Why chain school children. 
toa‘ little red schoolhouse” 
heating system? 


Walls in the newest schools move about with 
changing classroom needs. But this requires a 
heating-cooling-ventilating system of like flexibil- 
ity. 
Old-fashioned unit ventilators are too restrictive 
. bound to permanent walls... rigidly con- 
nected to the heating/cooling source. 
By contrast, a Lennox Direct Multizone System 
has flexible ducts, moveable outlets. So walls can 
be moved, added, eliminated. 
Each roof-mounted DMS unit provides individual 
room-by-room control—for up to 12 zones. Can 
heat, cool, ventilate simultaneously. Responds 
instantly to changes in weather or occupancy. 





A DMS can ventilate with 100% outside air. And 
it cools free, with outside air, at temperatures 
below 57°F. Low (42”) silhouette. A choice of gas, 
electricity or hot water as a heat source. Air con- 
ditioning can be included initially or added later. 
What are you building? An office, school or 
church? Clinic, laboratory, apartment, plant? You 
can occupy earlier, alter more freely, with DMS. 
Write for details: Lennox Industries Inc., 600 S. 
12th Ave., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


LENNOX 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING 


Don't be a conversation dropout. 
Graduate to the News. 


Don't you sometimes wish you could have 
the last word with your in-laws ? 

Say your mother-in-law, the teetotaller, 
collars you at a family gathering. And 
carries on about your “terrible alcoholic” 
friends. 

Frost her with Sydney J. Harris's epi- 
gram: “Alcoholics are the best argument 
for abstinence, but many abstainers are 
equally effective arguments for a little drink 
now and then.” 

Or your brother-in-law, the payroller, 
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proudly asks your opinion of the city’s 
new expressway extension that cost tax- 
payers $31,000,000 a mile. 

Pay him a left-handed compliment by 
quoting Mike Royko: “That sounds like a 
lot of money, but it really isn't much when 
you consider how much of the lakefront 
it effectively blots out.” 

You say you have lots more in-laws? 
Okay. We have lots more columnists. Pick 
up a Chicago Daily News this afternoon 

Put down another in-law tonight 


FOR HOME DELIVERY, CALL 321-2774 OR MAIL THIS COUPON 
The Chicago Daily News 

401 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, IIlinois 60611 


| | 
| | 
| Special Offer | 
| for New Sub- | 
| seribers: Order a | sn: to graduate to the News. Please send me aone- | 
| one-month sub- month subscription with # second month free | 
| scription to the | 
| Chicago Daily es 
| News for only | 
| $2.25—get a sec- City | 
! ! 


ond month free. 





— 





The Chicago Daily News. 
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(Wisconsin 
style) 


In today’s industrial growth, nowhere is there an idle supply of 
skilled labor. But Wisconsin has a big plus factor in available 
labor. There are more people engaged in agriculture 
percentage-wise than in the nation as a whole. This creates a 
pool of industrious, highly trainable manpower. In fact, 
approximately 32,000 of the more than 120,000 farm workers 
are employed in non-farm jobs during off-seasons. Wisconsin’s 
highly rural make-up also provides a potential source of women 
for many highly dexterous assembly jobs for today’s 

intricate electric and electronic products. Backing 

this up is one of the nation’s most advanced 

vocational, technical and adult education 

programs. And though Wisconsin ranks 15th 

in population, it ranks 9th in enrollment 
in vocational classes. 





Get all the facts! Write 

Industry Development, Dept B., 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company, 

P. O. Box 192, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. 
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albums that aim at authenticity, each us- 
ing a chorus of 40 or fewer and an orches- 
tra of similar size. The soloists in both al- 
bums strive—with mixed success—to orna- 
ment their melodies in 18th century style. 
Robert Shaw (RCA Victor), conducting 
his own chorale and orchestra, shows how 
dramatic the scaled-down work can be: his 
version, with its furiously paced hallelu- 
jahs, is hard-hitting theater. The second 
new recording, by the London Symphony 
Orchestra and Choir conducted by Colin 
Davis (Philips), manages to scale the same 
emotional heights, but with less apparent 
effort. Moreover, Davis has a superior so- 
prano in Heather Harper, whose floating 
arias alone are worth the price of the 
records. 

BEETHOVEN: MISSA SOLEMNIS (2 LPs; An- 
gel), Otto Klemperer conducts the New 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus in a 
surging declaration of faith that should 
sweep away all earlier versions of the 
work, including his own. A second new re- 
cording, by Herbert von Karajan (on 
Deutsche Grammophon), approaches the 
music more humanly and pleadingly—and 
the effect is surprisingly persuasive. His or- 
chestra is the Berlin Philharmonic and two 
soloists are especially fine: Gundula Jano- 
witz and Christa Ludwig. For majesty, take 
Klemperer: for beauty, Von Karajan. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: HODIE (Angel). 
This first recording of Williams’ cantata 
has some exuberant, even jazzy moments, 
but the general mood is sweetly hushed 
and hymnlike—a reverent setting for vari- 
ous poetic passages about Christmas, such 
as Thomas Hardy’s Oxen and Milton's 
Hymn on the Morning of Christ's Nativi- 
ty. David Willcocks turns in his usual im- 
peccable performance as director of the 
several choruses and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

NOEL (Vanguard). Mostly traditional 
Christmas carols sung by the silvery knife- 
thin voice of Joan Baez to the accompa- 
niment of recorders, viols and the like. Not 
her best but still appealing and direct. 


CINEMA 


TEXAS ACROSS THE RIVER. Clichés fly like 
arrows in this rambunctious spoof of that 
hallowed tradition, the Hollywood western. 
Barely defending Texas against the Co- 
manches are Dean Martin as a bunkhouse 
bum, Rosemary Forsyth as pioneer wom- 
anhood, and Joey Bishop as a faithful 
Indian scout. 

FAHRENHEIT 451. Ray Bradbury's somber 
tale of a futuristic society where reading 
is forbidden has been refurbished by 
France’s Francois Truffaut (Jules and Jim) 
into a strangely humorous, coolly compe- 
tent little film that stars Oskar Werner as a 
book-burning fireman and Julie Christie as 
both of the women in his life. 

CUL-DE-SAC. A_ strong contender for 
the most bizarre movie of 1966, this jittery 
comedy of terrors describes in bloody de- 
tail what happens when a mobster-on-the- 
lam (Lionel Stander) becomes the unin- 
vited house guest of a flabby old fool 
(Donald Pleasence) and his swinging 
young wife (Francoise Dorléac). 

THE FORTUNE COOKIE. Director Billy 
Wilder's latest slap at American mores in- 
volves a money-grubbing angler (Walter 
Matthau) who uses his _ brother-in-law 
(Jack Lemmon) as bait to hook a large in- 
surance company and cheat it out of a 
tax-free $250,000. 

THE PROFESSIONALS. The liveliest western 
whoop-up since Shane stars Burt Lancaster, 
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Rnnoiend the 60 proof 
chocolate after trav ie 
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Why can't she be as up-to-date on Viet- 
nam as she is on Broadway? 

She can be, and is. Or at least our fair 
ladies can be, and are. 

The fact is, they're so interested in 
what's going on in this world they’ve made 
The Digest their favorite magazine. 

No kidding. 22 million women read an 
average issue of The Digest. That's 5 mil 
lion more than read McCall's. 7 million 
more than read Life. And 5 million more 
than watch the top tv show. 


*From “A Hymn To Him 
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Why can’t a woman 
be more like a man?” 
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69% don't rea 
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; 73% don't re 







What they read is Reade 
The Digest hits tt 
right in their own horr o wonder they 
spend so much more time with our maga- 
zine than they do with anyone else's. 


s Digest. And 
they live— 











1956 Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe. Chappell & Co. owner of publication and allied rights. 


act is, The Digest would be known as the 
num one woman's magazine, except 
that we also have far more men than any 
ther magazine. 

We've even got a ‘enry ‘iggins. 


ader’s 
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A sniffle is a cold’s way of tell- 
ing you the worst is yet to come. 
It’s your signal to take Contac®. 
The cold capsule with over 600 
tiny “time pills” inside. They work 
for you continuously, depend- 
ably, for up to 12 hours. 

To keep you one step ahead 
of those sniffles. One jump ahead 
of sneezes and a stuffy nose. 

Get Contac at your pharmacy. 
And take it early. Before your 
cold gets worse. Menley & James 
Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


Bs) 


+, Good 
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agi A RFORMANCY op, 
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Lee Marvin, Woody Strode and Robert 
Ryan as four nail-hard professional gun- 
men hired at $10,000 apiece to find an er- 
rant wife (Claudia Cardinale) and return 
her to her husband, 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE FORUM. Director Richard Les- 
ter’s screen version of the Broadway hit is 
fussy and frenetic, but Comedian Zero 
Mostel saves the play as Pseudolus, a con- 
niving, overstuffed Roman slave who 
would sell his own soul to buy his freedom. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


LA VIDA, by Oscar Lewis. A_ pitiless 
exposure of poverty among Puerto Rican 
Americans, whose life stories are told 
largely by the subjects themselves into An- 
thropologist Lewis’ tape recorder. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, by Randolph S. 
Churchill. Volume I of a five-volume bi- 
ography of the most dazzling public man 
of modern times, written by his only son. 

THE BEST TIMES, by John Dos Passos. 
An informal memoir, which also manages 
to be a typically understated and modest 
autobiography by a novelist who is not so 
much a historian as a journalist. 

A HOUSE IN ORDER, by Nigel Dennis. A 
savagely witty parable posing as a novel, 
about a quict man who prefers to be a 
prisoner in a glass house rather than throw 
stones in an unpleasant world. 

THE HEIRS OF CAIN, by Abraham Roth- 
berg. The history of the Diaspora in this 
century brilliantly retold through the ago- 
ny of an Israeli assassin, who is a kind of 
Jewish Everyman. 

VESSEL OF WRATH, by Robert Lewis Tay- 
lor. Although assorted biographers of Car- 
ry Nation have tried before to do justice to 
the lady with the hatchet, Taylor is the first 
to succeed—with a book that is as irrever- 
ent as it is readable. 

LA CHAMADE, by Francoise Sagan. 
Another of the author's interlocking tri- 
angles—two young lovers and two older 
lovers at hopelessly crossed purposes. A 
brief novel, elegantly told. 

TREMOR OF INTENT, by Anthony Burgess. 
This tale of espionage is only trompe l'oeil; 
behind it flows the broad seriocomic vein 
that is the source of all of Burgess’ wit. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Secret of Santa Vittoria, Crichton 
(1 last week) 
. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (2) 
. Capable of Honor, Drury (3) 
The Mask of Apollo, Renault (8) 
. The Birds Fall Down, West (4) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (6) 
. Allin the Family, O'Connor (9) 
. The Fixer, Malamud (5) 
. The Adventurers, Robbins (7) 
. A Dream of Kings, Petrakis (10) 
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NONFICTION 
Rush to Judgment, Lane (1) 
. The Boston Strangler, Frank (3) 
Everything But Money, Levenson (2) 
With Kennedy, Salinger (6) 
. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (7) 
Games People Play, Berne (4) 
. Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language 
8. The Jury Returns, Nizer (5) 
9. Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (10) 
10. The Search For Amelia Earhart, 
Goerner (8) 
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REMY MARTIN 
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Take the guesswork out of 


choosing Cognac 


REMY MARTIN 





V.S.0.P 
Rely on French law: 


only the finest Cognac... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0.P 
May be labeled 





Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 
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Only Remy Martin produces 
Cognac of no lesser quality 


REMY MARTIN 
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Remy Martin...one quality, 
one bottle, world-wide 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 





Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 
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rss Payer 


Let us pray that strength and courage abundant be given 
to all who work for a world of reason and understanding 4 + 
that the good that (ies in every man's heart may day by; 
day he magnified ¢ that men will come to see more clearly 
not that which divides them, but that which unites them + 
that each hour may bring us closer to a final victory, not 
of nation over nation, but of man over his own evils and 
weaknesses + that the true spirit of this Christmas Season— 
its joy, its beauty, its hope, and above all its abiding faith— 
may” live among us that the blessings of peace he ours— 
the peace to build and grow, to live in h larmony and sympa- 
thy with others, and to plan for the _ future with confines 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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...my wife has been hinting 
about the Water Pik. She 
reminded me again that our 
dentist recommended it. 


And, for Linda, the Water 
Pik will be a great help... 
cleaning around those braces 
and bands. 


And it’s right down Bobby's 
alley — he'll think it’s the 
space-age way to help clean 
teeth, 


The Water Pik is a gift we 
can all use —every single day 
—and it will last and last and 
last...long after Christmas 
is over. 99 


Give Water Pik -the thoughtful family gift- 
| 
| 





recommended by thousands of dentists. 


The new Water Pik Oral Hygiene Appliance—for healthful care of teeth 

and gums—supplements regular brushing and professional care in a new 
F and effective way never before possible at home. The amazing Water 
Pik appliance —with individual, interchangeable jet tips—is one gift truly 
appropriate and meaningful to each and every member of the family. 
The Water Pik pumps out a pulsating jet stream of water—actually 20 
separate spurts each second—to clean out loose bits of food trapped under 
the free gum margin; between the teeth; under, around and behind 
orthodontic appliances, fixed bridges, partial dentures. Helps you clean 
effectively in places your toothbrush may miss... places you might 
be neglecting. The Water Pik appliance is small, light and attractive— 
easy and pleasant to use. Now—this season—isn’t Water Pik the 
thoughtful gift your family deserves? Supply may be short during 
the holiday season...so get your Water Pik today. At leading 
stores everywhere. 
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Exclusive: 20 separate spurts each second make Water Pik uniquely effective, 


3 Ask your dentist about Water Pik’ 


gy Oral Hygiene Appliance, Product of Aqua Tec Corp., Denver, Colorado 
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WHAT 4 the word for the uninhibited jungle beat of Tignen | 


Parfum Extraordinaire... made in France by Abia. 








Two spray arms for total cleaning. 
Two full-size spray arms whirl water 
everywhere so dirt can’t hide. No dry 
spots, so you can load dishes any 
which way. 





Lazy water sloshes ... our water scrubs. We make wa- 
ter work by putting it under pressure, and aiming it 
with jet-spray nozzles. These jet-sprays work like a 
nozzle on a hose—shoot out water to pry off foods. And 
water is kept hot—hotter than hands can stand. 





This catches the scraps so you don’t 
have to scrape. Our self-cleaning fil- 
ter screens food particles, sends them 
down the drain...so circulating 
water is kept clean, hot and sudsy. 


Find ’em sparkling clean. 
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If you have an average size family, 
RCA WHIRLPOOL dishwashers scrub 
your whole day's dishes in just one 
load. You get the same scrubbing ac- 
tion in all built-ins, front loading and 
top-loading portable models. Your 
choice of 5 decorator colors, white and 
edged tones of avocado, sapphire blue, 
| fawn and copper. It’s called edging, 
! and it’s beautiful. You'll like what you 
; see at your RCA WHIRLPOOL dealer. 






The promise of quality is never forgotten 


HOMES APPLIANCES 


DUCTS OF WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 


TRAGEMARK OWNER, RADIO COMPORATION OF AMERICA, 





















LETTERS 





Nominations Are in Order 


Sir: The Man of the Year for 1966 is 
Mr. Richard M. Nixon, who led the Re- 
publican Party to victory on Nov. 8 and 
restored the two-party system in the U.S. 

JAN KuNcIR 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Sir: Bishop James A. Pike, for his 20th 
century pilgrimage in a search and battle 
for historical and theological truth v. the 
Superstition and paganism of the Middle 
Ages. 

VIRGINIA L, Cope 
Cincinnati 


Sir: I suggest that enigmatic leader of 
enigmatic China: Mao Tse-tung. Not for 
being so often openly in the news. But for 
being always predominant in the minds of 
all those who are in the news. 

T. H. SCHAAP 
Viaardingen, Holland 


Sir: President Johnson, U Thant and Ho 
Chi Minh. Each for different reasons. 
1. S. Menon, M.D. 
Royal Victoria Infirmary 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England 


Sir: Everett Dirksen. 
HELEN Boyp CHrisTAL 
Palma, Mallorca, Spain 


Sir: Attorney General and Senator-elect 
Edward W. Brooke from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Davin CHEN 
Bedford, Mass. 


Sir: Our Gemini astronauts. They made 
us proud to be Americans. 

ALICE CorRVINO 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: Rhodesia’s lan Smith, who has kept 
his nation unflinchingly stable throughout 
this turbulent year. 

JERRY LERMAN 
Toronto, Ont. 


Sir: How about 
Mod set? 


the Beatles and the 
ANDREW COooPER 
Allentown, Pa. 


Sir: Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, who has 
presented the world with an image of the 
ideal woman. 

VANALILA BHABSAR 
Ahmedabad, India 


Sir: Stokely Carmichael has had more 
effect on the news of this past year than 


any other individual. You have not appre- 
ciated his greatness. I trust that you will 
realize his importance by naming him 
Man of the Year. 

RALPH TYLER 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, II 


Sir: God. For somebody who has been 
on the skids and even reported as dead, 
his publicity this year has been tremen- 
dous. Also, I'm anxious to see him on 
your cover. 

Cecity Cowan 
Greeneville, Tenn. 


Contemplating the Chancellor 


Sir: Your cover story “Renewal on the 
Rhine” [Dec. 9] was excellent and will 
contribute to the understanding between 
people and nations. Again, TIME has 
shown its superiority in reporting world 
events. You did a great service to the 
United States and its ally Germany by 
not following the recent general trend of 
poisoning the readers with new prejudice 
and hatred, 
E. MUELLER 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sir: Twenty-five years ago the United 
States, Poland, Soviet Union and United 
Kingdom lost a total of 9,800,968 men. 
The Jewish people lost over one half their 
numbers: 6,000,000. Have we forgotten? 
Germany evidently has, in view of the 
election of Kiesinger as Chancellor. 

The Chancellor says he quit the party 
and became an ex-Nazi. Ex-Nazi or not, 
the world cannot take a chance; there is 
too much at stake. 

PeTer J. MOLAY 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sir: Unlike virtually all other reports on 
Germany and Kiesinger by the various 
news media, your favorable account was 
a pleasure to read. It helped to offset the 
effects of 20 years of tongue-lashing. 

REINHOLD A, AMAN 
Austin, Texas 


Man for the Mountains 


Sir: Please tell Mr. hse: Rockefeller 
to move over to Kentucky when his work 
is completed in Arkansas [Dec. 2]. We 
could use a “shining knight” too. 

Mrs. GENE KorTE 
Lexington, Ky. 


Sir: You have given one man sole credit 
for the cultural and industrial rebirth of 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 

es Se 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 

540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen’l Mgr. 
NE EE 
To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: () new subscription Fame 
(© renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: | year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 








other countries available on request. city 
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a state that you describe as being com- 
posed almost entirely of boors and rustics. 
I believe that if you looked a little more 
deeply into a complete cross section of 
our lovely state, you would find the in- 
telligentsia to be composed not entirely of 
Yankees and visitors. Well-educated sons 
and daughters were returning to Arkansas 
before Rockefeller. It was no 13-year mon- 
ey miracle. May Rockefeller’s administra- 
tion be successful—but not at the expense 
of Arkansas. 
Mrs. Davip COWDEN 

Benton, Ark. 


Sir: I'm so proud of Arkansas I could 
bust! Spending a week there prior to the 
election, I talked with some of my home 
state’s nonurban residents about voting for 
Rockefeller. Knowing the mountain peo- 
ple’s lukewarm attitude toward “furrin- 
ers,” and rich ‘uns to boot, I was anything 
but confident of his chances. I could only 
hope that my wonderful Arkansawyers 
would realize what a dedicated and re- 
sourceful man they had going for them. 
Mo ity J. RoTH 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Sir: As a fellow student with Winthrop 
Rockefeller at Loomis School in Connect- 
icut in the late ‘20s, I and other members 
of the student body observed Win’s acu- 
men in political organization and admin- 
istration. As a result, the Loomis Political 
Club, of which Win was first elected sec- 
retary-treasurer and later president, was 
most successful during his student days. 
Having spent some years here in Wash- 
ington, I can attest to the need for Win's 
talents on the national scene, Perhaps he 
will be the Rockefeller who first obtains 
the presidential nomination. 
Davip M. KLINEDINST 
Loomis "30 
Washington, D.C.” 


Statement of Belief 


Sir: The central thrust of the report of 
the National Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion of Disadvantaged Children [Dec. 9] 
is to praise federally sponsored summer 
school programs and to recommend strong- 
ly their continuation, In our role as con- 
structive critic, the council reported those 
aspects of the total program comment 
could lead to constructive change. Natur- 
ally, these are the areas where problems 
exist. Your readers should know that we 
stated that “dollars thoughtfully expended 
on summer schools may be the most pro- 
ductive dollars spent by Title I.” 

O. MerebDITH WILSON 

Chairman 

National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children 
Washington, D.C. 


R&R 


Sir: Repent for not supporting the 1964 
G.O.P. nomination? Phooey! If Romney 
and Rockefeller refuse to repent for fol- 
lowing their consciences [Dec. 2], con- 
gratulations! I shall never understand why 
political parties expect their members to 
follow like blind sheep. 
Mrs. Ropert HURTUBISE 

Athens, Ohio 


Sir: If the Republican Party keeps faith 
with its fine tradition of giving us the best 
it has, then George Romney should be a 
shoo-in. 

His popular appeal, intellectual capacity, 
lucidity of thought, succinctness of expres- 
sion, unemotional objectivity, unequivocal 
Stance and vast experience in domestic and 
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And closer, too! 3 very thin Microgroove floating heads, 18 
rotary blades whirl away your whiskers without a nick, without 
a pinch. Yet give you a shave so close, Norelco dares to match 
shaves with a blade! There's a pop-up trimmer, too, for razor- 
sharp sideburns. The new Norelco Tripleheader Speedshaver”® 


a 35T has more features than any other shaver on the market. 
{ . On/off switch, 110/220 volts. Coil cord too. 


See the Norelco Rechargeable 40C, too. 2 weeks of close, com- 


( =. | fortable shaves on a single charge! Or the Norelco ‘Flip-Top’ 20, 
perfect beginner’s shaver at a modest price. And the Norelco 

: \ Cordless 15C. Works anywhere on penlight batteries. 

- = (( 





Norelco’ the fast, close, comfortable electric shave 


©1966 North American Philips Company, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. Other products: Hearing Aids, Radios, Audio Video Tape Recorders, pactetion, Mastanes, 
Electronic Educational Kits, Medical-Dental X-Ray, Electronic Tubes, Commercial Sound, Closed Circuit TV, TV Studio, Motion Picture, Cryogenic and Telephone Equipment 
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Scotch With A Tang Of 
Ol’ Kaintuck? 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr. f 
| ¢ inet 


President 
a 


As a distiller of old-line Sour 
Mash Bourbon, my attitude 
toward the worth of the second- 
hand whiskey barrel is well ex- 
pressed in this old Kentucky 
story. A lady of great heft came 
wheezing down the gangplank 
of an Ohio River stern-wheeler. 
Under her arm was tucked a 
tiny Mexican hairless dog. 

“Pardon me ma’am,” queried 
a nearby lad in awe, “is that 
thing you're carry’n a dog?” 

“Why certainly,” shesnapped. 

“IT don’t wish to fret you 
none,” the boy replied, “but, 
ain’t you purty near out of dog?” 

Once our barrels of new up- 
land timber have ambered and 
mellowed one generation of OLD 
FITZGERALD, we consider that 
they, too, are “purty near out of 
dog” in regard to offering char- 
acter to a second batch of whis- 
key. So we Kentuckians have 
bought barrels high and sold 
them, once used, for a pittance. 

Now the Scotchmen, being 
woefully short of white oak, are 
snapping up our old wood. (How 
it must gall them to bid up the 
price on anything!) For, unlike 
straight Bourbon, which ac- 
quires its grace from new bar- 
rels, all foreign spirits rest in 
used cooperage. 

With a stream of our spent 
casks heading for the highlands 
—still carrying remnants of 
the full-bodied flavor of Op 
FirzGerRALp—I have to think 
that a touch of our “left over” 
Bourbon is adding zest to those 
paler-faced whiskies from across 
the water. 

And, should a friend suggest 
his Scotch is better than ever, 
you may reasonably suspect his 
whisky was seasoned by a barrel 
which originally held Otp Frrz- 
GERALD, the most expensively 
made* Bourbon in Kentucky... 
and probably in the world. 
*Source: Kentucky Distilling Records. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 

Made in U.S.A. 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 
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foreign affairs are completely reminiscent 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Hersert J. Ever, D.D.S. 


Detroit 


Symphony in Every Pot 


Sir: Time's Essay, “The New Melting 
Pot” [Dec. 2], has contributed greatly to 
a much needed and long overdue restate- 
ment of the structure and function of the 
U.S. Our democratic republic has always 
been the pioneer of the brotherhood of 
nationalities, the hope of the democratic 
governments and the champion of the 
U.N., so that this institution of all nations 
shall emerge as an effective instrument of 
peace and justice for all. As long as this 
American function continues, it will sub- 
stantially encourage the pursuit of world 
improvement. 
James Bonburis 

San Antonio 


Sir: It is difficult for me to envisage any 
kind of melting pot. As far as I know, 
in a melting pot all colors turn out grey. 
1 see the American ethnic groups as a 
huge symphony orchestra in which each in- 
strument retains its own characteristics, 
makes its particular contribution and, to- 
gether with the other instruments, creates 
a wonderful or a terrible sound. Surely, 
to achieve a good sound, a French horn 
does not become a violin, nor does a 
piccolo turn into a_ kettledrum; rather, 
each strives harder to play in harmony 
with the others. 
STANLEY ULMAN 


| Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Party Poop 


Sir: In an otherwise pleasant and accu- 
rate account of my dance [Dec. 9], TIME 
reported that I supplied the New York 
Times with a list of those invited. Al- 
though it is true that the Times printed a 
somewhat incomplete and inaccurate guest 
list, this list was not obtained from me nor 
was it published with my knowledge or 
permission. 
TRUMAN CaAPOTE 


Southampton, N.Y. 


Paeans to Pablo 


Sir: Good heavens! From where do you 
suppose came Matisse’s grand sense of 
structure, the color and style of Gorky’s 
early compositions, Moore’s inflated, float- 
ing female forms, De Kooning’s voluptuous 
women, and Bacon's double-faced images? 
The past 50 years of art are utterly un- 
thinkable without Picasso's influence [Dec. 
2}, and I mean after 1914 as well as be- 
fore. His work may still evoke “anger and 
adulation,” but to say that “modern art 
would have existed with or without Picas- 
so” is really going a bit too far. 
Kate S. GANZ 

Rome 


Surgery for Transsexuals 


Sir: Two wrongs do not make a right. 
The irresponsible tampering with the body 
[Dec. 2] of a helpless soul should be cen- 
sured as unethical and punished as mal- 
practice. I wonder how Johns Hopkins 
could lend its authority to this vicious kind 


_ of surgery, which is based on a most stupid 


“logic” of its inventor and followers. 
Cuar-es L. Josa, M.D. 
Clinton, S.C. 


Sir: Transsexuals indeed! Is there one 
among us who has not felt at one time or 


| another that those of the opposite sex 


“have it made”? We cannot, however, 
solve our emotional problems by allowing 
ourselves to be turned into freaks. I'm all 
for medical progress, but this barbaric 
procedure should be stopped. 

Mrs. L. Britt 
Boston 


Write to Dissent 


Sir: As a graduate of a Jesuit institution 
like the College of Holy Cross, I should 
be interested to learn how the two young 
men (Mr. George E. Engdahl Jr. and Mr. 
Robert M. Conway) have fared since they 
dared to write—and have published—a 
letter [Dec. 2] correctly stating that the 
stand of the Roman Catholic Church is 
“narrow-minded, archaic,” etc., re birth 
control. Their correct appraisal is equaled 
only by their outright courage—for I can 
recall the day when to voice, much less to 
publish, a critique of the church, by a stu- 
dent within one of its institutions, was to 
have culminated in immediate expulsion— 
preceded by a dictated letter of recanta- 
tion. Either the church has indeed changed, 
or these individuals are now seeking aca- 
demic pursuits elsewhere. 
THomas M. Epwarps 

San Francisco 


> Doing very nicely, without a word from 
anyone in authority. 


Song of the Catbird 


Sir: Time's assessment of Yevtushenko 
as a poet [Dec. 2] agrees with mine: no 
nightingale. Perhaps catbird or magpie. 

But Time's critic must know that Her- 
bert Marshall's translation (especially his 
“dud rhymes—'trees-industries, ‘linger- 
lingo,’ ‘see-literacy’") is a successful at- 
tempt to re-create the Russian poet's tech- 
nique. While this type of rhyme is not even 
considered rhyme in our English tradition, 
Russians make use of it. And, especially 
with Yevtushenko and other modern poets, 
it is such a special feature that it cannot 
be ignored in the translation of their po- 
ems. Rhymes such as “micropore-Metro- 
pole” and “Perlovke-perlone” are duds di- 
rectly from Yevgeny himself. 

MERRILL SPARKS 
Los Angeles 


Rocks from the Cradle 


Sir: I'm writing you about your article 
on Walt Disney's The Fighting Prince of 
Donegal (Dec. 2]. This article said that 
for children it’s supposed to be dull. I think 
the movie was wonderful. It was my favor- 
ite movie, same with my sisters, I'd love to 
see it again. It’s not a dull stew! My sisters 
are Julie, 7, and Diane, 9. 
Laurie WECHTER, AGE 10 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Address Letters to the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 
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Who put 
the billiard table 


in the board room? 
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Chemi Jata Center, X83, 
Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 44305 
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How come Ernie sent a different Scotch this year? 


Because he likes 100 Pipers better than the Scotch he used Scotch good enough to change Ernie’s mind. 


to send, and he thinks that you will too. Maybe it'll change yours too. Think about it while you're 
We don’t mind telling you that We like being liked, and finishing your drink. And now that the bottle is open for 
we worked pretty hard to earn Ernie’s esteem discussion, the least you can do is ask your old buddy over 


We didn’t dream up 100 Pipers overnight. It took 20 years and pour some of that 100 Pipers where it'll be appreciated. 
of testing and tasting, testing and tasting, before we had a In Ernest. 





Listen to our Spanish Provincial console. The music says 
superb stereo. The craftsmanship speaks for itself. 


The music is unsurpassed by any comparable console 
stereo system available today. 

To the ear, Sylvania Classic Stereo is in a class by itself. 
The 100-watt EIA all-transistor amplifier (160 watts peak 
power) handles music cleanly, without adding any un- 
wanted characteristics. A new air-suspension speaker 
system eliminates all audible distortion. From records or 
FM stereo, music is crisp and alive at every level. 

The furniture is styled in 17th Century Spanish Provin- 





cial. Carved in magnificent Pecan woods and veneers. 
Carefully handcrafted to express the period mood in the 
bench-made furniture tradition. Top opens silently from 
the center and the furniture line is never broken to the eye. 

You'll hear superb stereo inside elegant contemporary, 
provincial and traditional furniture at your Sylvania deal- 
er’s. Suggested list prices range from about $300 to 
$2150. For a guide to Sylvania Stereo, send 25¢ to: 
Sylvania, Dept. S, Box 7, Station C, Buffalo, N.Y. 14209 
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Have you heard about the cow 
who drank ink and mooed indigo? 

Or the one about the chap who 
lost his false teeth in Burma, and has 
been looking for his bridge on the 
River Kwai? 


E man on Time's cover this 
week has been fracturing friends 
and audiences for years with this 
brand of humor. For Bennett Cerf, 
astute publisher, is also well known 
on TV and off as an addicted pun- 
ster. As such, he has a large, sympa- 
thetic but highly competitive follow- 
ing among TIME writers. The urge 
seems to be irresistible. The signs of 
a practicing paronomasian at work 
are easy to spot: the writer hunched 
over his typewriter chuckling to him- 
self, the smile twitching the corner 
of his mouth as he turns the story in 
to be edited, the expectant grin as 
he waits for the researcher's guffaw 
when she reads his copy. 

Many of Time's senior editors are 
dedicated to stamping out all puns 
except their own—which, of course, 
are far superior to those thought up 
by the troops. Imagine how proud 
World Writers John Blashill, Robert 
Jones and Jason McManus felt last 
April when their story on Kwame 
Nkrumah’s zoo, titled Fangs a Lot, 
made the magazine—74 glorious 
lines of puns about what happened 
“since the day Nkrumah was os- 
trichized.” The day after the story 
appeared, some of us had second 
thoughts; but to make matters worse, 
Time readers respunded in kine: 
“Next time some anteloper in Gha- 
na snake in and monkey around with 
the gnus, lemur know.” 

Every Time writer cherishes some 
favorite puns he has managed to get 
into print. Richard Burgheim takes 
credit for calling the book Peyton 
Place a “peeping tome,” while Al- 
wyn Lee related in a book review 
how “the critics have been whoop- 
ing it up in the Malamud salon.” 


Senior Editor Jesse Birnbaum can 
remember his carefree writer days, 
when a striking cement workers’ un- 
ion “threw in the trowel,” and when 
a Mafia squabble over prostitute 
money proved that “too many 
crooks spoil the brothel.” 

Theater Critic Theodore Kalem 
takes his puns more seriously, recall- 
ing that James Joyce was an accom- 
plished punster. Kalem used a pun 
from Finnegans Wake in an Essay 
on the theater: “As long as playgoers 
are yung and easily freudened . . .” 

Cinema Reviewer Brad Darrach 
considers punning the “art of making 
a fool of yourself. They really should 
be silly and awful, to stir up your 
body.” Brad's reviews are punctuated 
with puns: “Between bouts Presley 
Elviscerates a few songs”; the lead 
in the movie The Birds is an “Oedi- 
pus wreck”; and the Strategic Air 
Command hero’s wife “chews him 
out for spending too much time in 
the SAC.” 

Not all Time punsters are in the 
home office. One of the better (or 
worse, depending on how one looks 
at it) is Rome Bureau Chief Israel 
Shenker, who has been waiting a 
long while for an opportunity to 
speak out on the subject. He cables: 

“You ask how we think them up. 
The problem is not thinking them up. 
I am compiling a volume of master- 
pieces that Time has not run, enti- 
tled The Greatest Story Never Told. 
The villains are the editors, the he- 
roes us. In the meantime, I plead 
guilty to the following: in Casa- 
blanca, the Moor the merrier; at the 
Berlin Wall, the best things in life 
are flee: Adenauer is der Alter Ego; 
and Khrushchev was the Vulgar 
Boatman.” 

Essayist Charles Lamb wrote: “A 
pun is a noble thing per se. It fills the 
mind; it is as perfect as a sonnet, bet- 
ter.” Of course, there is another quo- 
tation: “Anything awful makes me 
laugh.” And that’s Lamb's too. 
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WHEN A DOZEN, BILLION DOLLAR 
BANKS HELD US UP... 





THEY ALL BOUGHT REMINGTON* 
25 ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS. 


Check a typewriter before you buy. 


A dozen major banks did. They 
each took some REMINGTON 25 
Electric Typewriters and gave them 
a real evaluation. 

They saw things they hadn't seen 
in a typewriter before: a power 
roll that's stronger than steel; a 
carbon ribbon attachment that 
comes with the machine —not nearly 
$40.00 later; a dirt shield. 


And they got results they'd never That did it. All 12 banks bought 
gotten before. That's because the REMINGTON 25 Electric Typewriters. 


REMINGTON Electric Typewriter has But maybe you'd like to see one. 
UltraTouch™ for uniform stroking, In that case, call your Remington 
and individual letter adjustments man. He's in the phone book. He'll 
for uniform printing. come with a REMINGTON 25. 

The banks liked what they saw in If you aren't as pleased with it as 


the REMINGTON 25's. They liked what the banks were, just send it back. 
they heard about them, too. Ed ° r, 
Remington offers the full service “ 


of a Customer Engineer. SFFICE MACHINES 


DIVI IN OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Paul Cummings, candymaker in Sait Lake City, shown here with one of the beavers he keeps on a beaver ranch 





“I could hit it big with beavers. Who need 


n Farmington, Utah 








s life insurance!” 


“But a MONY man pointed out how most of my investments were speculative... 


“I'm looking for good invest- 
ments,’ | told MONY man Spence 
Clark. ‘Like my beavers or my 
candy business. I've got enough 
life insurance!’ 

“But Spence made me see 
z: things differently. He showed 
how life insurance is an invest- 
ment, too. He told me the return 
| could about expect with MONY’s 
favorable dividend history and 
low net cost. And how it gives 
protection for my wife and two 
* daughters no matter what hap- 
pened to my other investments 

“was really interested, so he 
planned a program for me. He 
pointed out how life insurance 
could help me take care of all 





Paul Cummings 
talks 
MONY man Sp 


it over with 


ence Clark 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York,N.Y te, Health, Group insurance, Pens 
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on Plans— Sales and Service 0 


the things | wanted 
the kids, mortgage for our home, 
early retirement 


college for : 


whereas life insurance is unique with its ironclad cash and protection values.” 


“lL really feel Spence has paid : 


as much attention to me after | 


bought as before. Whichreflects : 


great credit on him and MONY.” 


MONY men care for people. 
Get in touch with a MONY man 


near you. Rely on his seasoned : 
judgment to provide you with the : 





MONY 
Dept. 1126, B'way at SSth St, N.Y..N.Y.10019 
ease 5 me these free. helpful booklets 
he ABC OF Life Insurance 
How rks, in plain Eng 
sh. Basic types, cash values, div 
dends, et 


The ABC Of Health Insurance 





finest life and health insurance : 


protection money can buy 
MONY, a leader for 123 years 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


Offices throughout the Un 


from : 


ted States. 





fn Canada. and serving our Armed Forces in Western Europe 
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One of the marvelous things about 


Italian men is Italian women. 
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And one of the marvelous things about Italian women iy ty 
> . 


is a great Guerlain perfume, Chant d’Aromes re 


To be great, a perfume 

must do two things: it must 
express something for a woman 
that she would like to express 
herself; and it must say it 

in a way that can be understood 


by men 


For several years now, 
Chant d’Arémes has been speaking 
for thousands of Italian women, 


English women, French women, 


= a and to the men in their lives 





It has to be Saying something. 
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THE ECONOMY 
Foggy Days 


After three weeks of recuperating in 
sunny Texas, Lyndon Johnson returned 
last week to some foggy economic 
weather in Washington. If the visibil- 
ity was rather poor, the President had 
himself partly to blame. He has been 
screening his economic moves—and in- 
tentions—so thoroughly that specula- 
tion about them has become an al- 





JOHNSON & McNAMARA IN AUSTIN 
About like Baby Bear's porridge . . . 


most obsessive pastime of the nation’s 
economists. 

Before leaving the ranch, Johnson 
got around to announcing what every- 
one had long expected, but what he had 
steadfastly refused to confirm all year: 
that between $9 billion and $10 billion 
in additional funds will be needed to 
finance the Viet Nam war in fiscal 
1967. That doubles the Viet Nam tab, 
raises the current defense budget to 
$68 billion and overall federal spending 
to $127 billion. It also means that the 
deficit for the fiscal year ending in June 
will total at least $10 billion. 

With that kind of deficit at a time 
when inflation is still around, a tax in- 
crease would normally be called for. 
In fact, it should have come earlier in 
the year, when Johnson and Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara first saw 
that a good deal more money would be 


needed to pay for the war. Now, be- 
cause the President declined to act 
earlier, the case for a tax rise must be 
balanced against the state of a some- 
what discombobulated economy. 

Apparent Signs. At the beginning of 
the year, there was a chance to cool the 
economy's growing inflationary fever 
through a combination of moderately 
higher taxes and slightly tighter money. 
With an election in the offing, the Presi- 
dent chose not to raise taxes then. With 
that, the Federal Reserve Board felt 
compelled to carry the entire burden of 
dampening inflation, Using tight money 
as its weapon, the board drove interest 
awfully high awfully fast. Result: while 
the economy is still laboring under in- 
flationary pressures, largely because of 
war-spending, it has simultaneously be- 
gun to slow down. 

The signs of the slowdown are in- 
creasingly apparent, from Detroit's pro- 
duction cutback and the slowing of 
business expenditures for plant and 
equipment to last week’s report from 
Washington that wholesale prices and 
retail sales both fell in November for 
the second consecutive month. In view 
of these events, the President's problem 
is whether to try for a tax rise that 
would certainly help out his budget but 
that might nudge a hesitant economy to- 
ward recession. 

Chorus of Advice. Despite the re- 
maining inflationary tugs, most of his 
advisers are now cautioning the Presi- 
dent against a tax hike. The economy, 
said one White House aide, is in ap- 
proximately the same shape as Baby 
Bear’s porridge when Goldilocks found 
it: “Not too hot and not too cold—just 
right.” Most of the Government's econ- 
omists now see a modest increase in the 
gross national product of 4% or $50 
billion (to some $790 billion) for next 
year, an indication that the economy 
has lost much of the steam that has kept 
it percolating since 1961 at G.N.P. 
growth rates of close to 5.5% or 6%. 

If the President was not getting 
enough counsel close to home, a chorus 
of tax advice descended on him last 
week from just about every other quar- 
ter. Some influential voices continue to 
insist On a tax increase, of course, such 
as those of Walter Heller, former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Harvard Economist John K. Gal- 
braith and Chase Manhattan Bank Pres- 
ident David Rockefeller. But the nays 
increasingly have it. 


M.LT.’s prestigious Paul Samuelson 
is against a tax increase. So is New 
York’s First National City Bank, which 
warned that it could have a “perverse” 
effect on the economy. Richard Nixon 
said last week that a tax hike might 
cause a recession that “would wipe out 
the gains of the past ten years.” House 
Minority Leader Gerald Ford believes 
that it would be a “tragic mistake.” 
Democratic Senators Vance Hartke of 
Indiana, George Smathers of Florida 
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GOLDILOCKS AT TABLE 
. .. not too hot and not too cold. 


and William Proxmire. of Wisconsin all 
oppose it. The President's influential 
fellow Texan, Chairman Wright Pat- 
man of the House Banking Committee, 
flatly insists that a tax hike would 
plunge the U.S. into a depression. 
Instinctive Distaste. With all those 
guns trained on him, Lyndon Johnson 
is not likely to go for a tax increase un- 
less he feels that he absolutely has to. 
Wall Street, at any rate, seems con- 
vinced that there will be no rise; during 
the week, the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage climbed 23.55 points, the largest 
one-week rise since October. Ultimate- 
ly, in assessing the entire economic situ- 
ation, Johnson will probably turn his 
decision mainly on the tight-money 
problem. A shortage of mortgage mon- 
ey has sent the housing industry into a 
tailspin (see U.S. Business), shaking 
up businessmen in a dozen allied fields 


and clouding the outlook for the entire 
private sector of the economy. A West- 
ern Populist with an instinctive dis- 
taste for high interest rates, Johnson 
in the past two weeks has ordered fed- 
eral agencies to pump $750 million 
into. mortgage markets. Moreover, 
many bankers detect signs of a gradual 
loosening-up of money, are hopeful 
that 1967 will bring real improvement. 

If it does not, Johnson might feel 
compelled to strike a bargain with the 
Federal Reserve. He might order mod- 
est increases of perhaps 5% in personal 
and corporate taxes in exchange for a 
reduction of 4% or 2%, in the board’s 
tight-money rate. This would raise ap- 
proximately $4.5 billion in taxes and 
loosen credit considerably. There is 
little betting in Washington on what the 
President will do; he says that he has 
yet to make up his mind. A failure to 
say anything until his State of the 
Union message in early January would 
leave the economy floundering for an- 
other long month of uncertainty. 


POLLS 
A Fallible Priesthood 


He keeps his ear to the ground so 
close that he gets it full of grasshoppers 
much of the time. 

—House Speaker “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon on William McKinley 

Lyndon Johnson keeps his ear as close 
to the ground as any President in his- 
tory, but what mostly seems to get in 
his ears these days are bothersome crea- 
tures called psephologists. When his 
70% -approval ratings were a dime a 
dozen, the President's inside coat pocket 
always bulged with polls, ready to be 
yanked out and proudly displayed at a 
moment's notice. Since his popularity 
went into a decline, he has tended to 
keep those polls out of view, if not quite 
out of mind, Last week he had a rare 
choice: the pollsters had him up and 
down at the same time. 

Inexact & Erratic. The Gallup Poll, 
oldest of the national polls, reported 
that L.B.J.’s “popularity has risen from 
his October low” and that 48% of the 
people now approve of him, v. 44% in 
October. (In New York State, a recent 
survey by Pollster John Kraft showed 
that more New Yorkers said they liked 
Johnson (66%) than said they liked 
Bobby Kennedy (56%). That was news 
calculated to help the President recu- 
perate, but the pollsters did not stop 
there, Pollster Lou Harris weighed in 
with quite a contrary finding: “Confi- 
dence in the overall job the President 
is doing has sunk to an alltime low 
of 43% approval.” 

Who is the President—and the coun- 
try—to believe? The pollsters, of course, 
point out that the two differing polls 
were taken at different times by differ- 
ent methods, but their appearance in 
the same week is proof that polling is 
an inexact and erratic procedure. The 
pollsters have become so entrenched on 
the political scene in the past few years, 
snaps Maryland’s Republican Represent- 


28 


ative Charles Mathias, that “they've 
reached a position where they're almost 
a new kind of priesthood.” Last week's 
results fed an increasing skepticism 
about the value and methods of the 
polls. “We don’t give a damn about 
them,” says John T. Morgan, staff di- 
rector of the House Democratic Study 
Group. And New Yorker William Pfeif- 
fer, campaign manager for Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller this year, simply 
discarded all the polls that almost uni- 
versally made Rocky an underdog. 
“They never bothered me. I knew they 
had to be wrong.” 

More to Learn. Though the polls 
take themselves too seriously—and are 
usually taken too seriously—they do 
offer a kind of instant insight into the 
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HARRIS POLLSTER IN MANHATTAN 
Instant insights but perilous guides. 


broader views of Americans and can 
catch sharp turns in public opinion. As 
a basis for making decisions, though, 
they are perilous guidelines indeed; not 
even Lyndon Johnson, for all his poll 
watching, has been accused of making 
policy on the basis of polls. “We take 
them seriously up to a point, but poll- 
sters have a long way to go in learning 
their trade,” says William Roberts, part- 
ner in California’s successful political 
public relations firm of Spencer-Roberts 
& Associates, which helped Ronald Rea- 
gan to victory. “In the meantime,” he 
adds, “I predict they are going to keep 
on making a lot of money from all of 
us.” That is one prediction that most 
pollsters particularly hope is true. 


DEFENSE 


Missile Puzzle 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union last 
week reached long-expected agreement 
on a treaty to ban all weapons from out- 
er space. President Johnson called the 
international pact, which must yet be 
approved by the United Nations and rat- 
ified by individual governments, “the 
most important arms-control develop- 







ment since the 1963 treaty limiting nu- 
clear tests. This treaty has historic sig- 
nificance for the new age of space ex- 
ploration.” Peace on earth will be more 
difficult to attain. Even as the space 
treaty was announced, Russia and the} 
U.S. appeared headed toward what 
could be a new round in the nuclear. 
arms race. F 

Less than a month after disclosing’ 
Soviet efforts to erect a defensive shield 
of antiballistic missiles, Defense Secre+ 
tary Robert McNamara revealed last 
week that both Russia’s defensive missile 
system and its long-range offensive mis~ 
siles are going into place faster than 
U.S. intelligence sources had anticipat- 
ed. The Russians, it is now estimated, 
will have from 650 to 700 ICBMs in 
place by 1968 instead of the 600 previ-+ 
ously expected. Of greater consequence, 
its new anti-missile system, which was at 
first thought to be limited to such major 
cities as Moscow and Leningrad, is now 
believed to be spread through much of 
the country. Though its distribution is 
still spotty, it is beginning to bear the 
marks of a network of defensive missiles 
in a C-shape, with the open mouth of 
the C facing eastward to the vast China 
landmass. The system thus would be 
athwart practically every path that U.S. 
missiles—launched from silos in the 
continental U.S. or from aboard sub- 
marines in the Atlantic or Mediterra- 
nean—would have to cross in order to 
hit major cities and installations in the 
Soviet Union. 

Keeping Mum. Russia's activity is 
bound to revive the debate about wheth- 
er the U.S. should go ahead full steam 
with an anti-missile missile system of its 
own. More than $2 billion has already 
been spent to develop such a system 
built around the Nike-X missile, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are unanimous in 
favoring its full deployment. Secretary 
McNamara, on the other hand, has 
steadfastly balked at the more than $30 
billion that the antiballistic missile sys- 
tem would cost. He has claimed in the 
past that the program would not be 
effective without a shelter program to 
accompany it, and that, in any case, 
every $5 billion spent on a defensive 
program by either the U.S. or Russia 
could be canceled out by the expendi- 
ture of only $1 billion in added offensive 
weapons. Lately McNamara has been 
mum about Nike-X in deference to a 
pending decision by Lyndon Johnson 
about whether to deploy it. 

U.S. experts are somewhat mystified 
by the new spurt of Russian missile ac- 
tivity, particularly since there has been 
no sign that the Soviets have embarked 
on a comprehensive shelter program to 
go with it. As some in the Pentagon see 
it, the Russians may be trying to put 
economic pressure on the U.S., figuring 
that their expenditures would be well 
worth it if they lead the U.S. to budget 
$30 billion or so on top of the rising 
expenses of the Viet Nam war. While 
the Russians obviously consider the U.S. 
their chief threat now, it may turn out 
that they are spending their money in 
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THE VALUE OF 


BOMBING THE NORTH 


O aspect of the war in Viet Nam 

has caused more controversy than 
the U.S. air raids on the North. De- 
mands and petitions that they be 
stopped come from all quarters; last 
week, for example, both Pope Paul 
VI and the National Council of 
Churches pleaded for an extended 
pause. On the other hand, many poli- 
ticians and military men feel that, to 
be really effective, the raids should be 
stepped up to include some of North 
Viet Nam's most vital targets. 

Caught in the middle of the argu- 
ment and disturbed by growing U.S. 
losses over the North—eight planes 
and 13 flyers in a single day early this 
month—the Administration last week 
made a riposte. The U.S., said Air 
Force Secretary Harold Brown, is nei- 
ther “undercommitted” nor “overcom- 
mitted” in the air war against the 
North, but precisely on target. As for 
any prolonged bombing pause to al- 
ter that balance, Secretary of State 
Rusk firmly ruled it out with- 
out some sort of reciprocal gesture 
on Hanoi’s part. “We have told them 
many times that if they will tell us 
what they will stop doing, we will 
consider stopping the bombing,” he 
said. “We can’t stop just half the 
war. They've got to stop their half 
of it.” 

Serious Degradation. Brown, 39, 
told aviation writers in Washington 
that the bombing of the North has 
two principal objectives: 1) “to make 
it as difficult and as costly as possi- 
ble” for Hanoi to support troops in the 
South; and 2) to persuade Ho Chi 
Minh “that the peace table is prefer- 
able to continuation of a war he can- 
not win.” Brown marshaled an im- 
pressive array of statistics to prove 
that the bombing has caused “serious 
manpower, supply and morale prob- 
lems” for Hanoi. From March 1965 
through last September, said Brown, 
U.S. bombers have caused a “serious 
degradation of the North Vietnamese 
logistic net” by destroying or dam- 
aging 7,000 trucks, 3,000 railway 
cars, 5,000 bridges and 5,000 barges 
and boats. Two-thirds of the North's 
oil storage capacity, most of its mu- 
nitions-making facilities and nearly 
all its bridges outside Hanoi and Hai- 
phong have been hit. Just to repair 
the damage, 200,000 to 300,000 
North Vietnamese have been kept con- 
stantly at work. 

The bombing has been so effective, 
Brown said, that the flow of supplies 
has been cut to 50% of what North 
Vietnamese fighting units in the South 
require. As a result, while the Viet 
Cong and their North Vietnamese al- 
lies were launching an average of sev- 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 


F-105 THUNDERCHIEF FIRING 2.75-IN. ROCKETS AT MILITARY TARGET 


en battalion-sized attacks a month in 
1965, this year the figure has dropped 
to 1.7—though there are now more 
Communist battalions in the South. 
The Communists have failed to mount 
a single major offensive on their own 
all year, have instead been prodded 
by probing U.S. troops into a number 
of counterattacks. 

Not Easy or Cheap. The array of 
Statistics was admittedly an Adminis- 
tration brief for the bombings, though 
an impressive one. Even so, Brown 
conceded that the bombing strategy 
has its flaws. “I don’t want to leave 
the impression that the air war has 
been easy or cheap,” he said. “It has 
not.” In the 22 months since the raids 
began, the U.S. has lost 437 planes 
over the North, 277 of them since the 
beginning of 1966. Part of the in- 
creasing rate is accounted for by the 
growing efficiency of North Viet 
Nam's antiaircraft gunners and the 
improvement of their defenses. 

The nature of the bombing explains 
the rest. Under orders to keep civilian 
casualties to a minimum, U.S. bomb- 
ers zoom in close to the deck for 
greater precision, thus become vul- 
nerable not only to a dense cloud of 
flak but also to small-arms fire. Such 
ground fire takes an even heavier toll 
than do the surface-to-air missiles that 
bristle around major targets. “Every 
farmer over there, I bet, has a pistol 
or a rifle,” says Air Force Major Ed- 
ward E. Williams, a veteran of the 
bombing war against North Viet 
Nam. In dogfights with Red MIGS, 
though, the U.S. has a 26-to-6 edge. 

One of the great disappointments 
of the bombing has been its failure to 
stop the flow of men from the North. 
“Infiltration continues,” said Brown. 
In fact, it has risen from 4,500 men a 
month last year to 7,000 at present. 
Still, military men believe that the 


infiltration rate would probably be 
much higher without the bombings. 
Their value was dramatically illus- 
trated two weeks ago when, accord- 
ing to U.S. officers in Saigon, Amer- 
ican planes sighted a 600-man North 
Vietnamese battalion moving through 
Mu Gia Pass, one of the prime portals 
to the South. The planes swooped in 
and virtually wiped out the battalion. 

Military men agree that the bomb- 
ing has made it inestimably more diffi- 
cult for Hanoi to supply troops in the 
South, but they argue that it makes no 
sense to risk heavy losses on such tar- 
gets as trucks and supply shacks. An 
F-4 Phantom costs $2,500,000, they 
point out, while a Viet Cong hutch 
may be worth $20 and a pack ani- 
mal $100. The brass want to hit Hai- 
phong’s port, big factories and the 
Red River Valley dams that supply 
most of the North’s power. 

Hostages to Power. To such argu- 
ments, the Administration replies that 
its object is not to bomb North Viet 
Nam back “to the Stone Age,” as re- 
tired Air Force General Curtis Le- 
May once proposed. “There is no 
doubt that air power could destroy 
North Viet Nam if it were in our in- 
terests,” said Brown. “Our Govern- 
ment does not believe that it would 
be.” The U.S. has purposely avoided 
attacking certain targets because they 
are too close to urban residential 
areas, would cause suffering among 
the civilian population or would not 
significantly affect the enemy's short- 
term ability to continue fighting. 
Brown warned that “all of these tar- 
gets are hostages to U.S. air power” 
and that the U.S. could easily increase 
that power to a much higher level. 
For now, though, the bombing is like- 
ly to go on reverberating over the 
North at just about the same level 
of intensity. 
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the wrong place. The open, vulnerable 
end of that C faces Red China and, if 
Sino-Soviet relations continue to deteri- 
orate as fast as they have been, Rus- 
sian military men are bound to grow 
more nervous at the increasing power 
of China’s nuclear arsenal. 

Enough to Smash. In any case, the 
Russian anti-missile system is not about 
to change the balance of power. The 
U.S. still has far more missiles than it 
needs to smash‘the Soviet Union, anti- 
missile system or not. Said McNamara: 
“Our strategic offensive forces have to- 
day and will continue to have in the fu- 
ture the capability of absorbing a delib- 
erate first strike and retaliating with 
sufficient strength to inflict unacceptable 
damage upon the aggressor or any com- 
bination of aggressors.” 


NEW YORK 


Governing the Ungovernable 

The three garbage collectors had 
neatly parked their truck and were en- 
joying a beer break in a Second Avenue 
saloon. Suddenly they were summoned 
outside. There on the sidewalk stood 
the tall, angular figure of John Vliet 
Lindsay, the mayor of New York City. 
The embarrassed men could have 
climbed the truck’s hoist and disap- 
peared with the garbage, but Lindsay 
had no reproofs. “Come on,” he said 
simply. “Let's clean up the city.” In his 
own way—which involves paying per- 
sonal attention to New York's trash as 
well as its panache—Republican John 
Lindsay has been trying to clean up his 
city since he took on the mayoralty 
just a year ago. The results are cer- 
tainly not all that he hoped, nor all 
that the city expected. But the effort 
is quite a sight to see. 

Like no other mayor since Fiorello 
La Guardia, Lindsay has displayed a 
style and vitality that seem to pump 
adrenaline into the city. He calls his 
administration a “wild show” and pur- 
sues his quest for “visible government” 
by ranging the city day and night, turn- 
ing up at fires and theater openings, 
dropping into police stations and art 
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LINDSAY AT FIRE 
Many broken lances, lots of new ones. 


galleries, presiding at Waldorf banquets 
with bigwigs and at street-corner chaf- 
ferings with slum constituents. He has, 
in fact, an excess of both zeal and guts 
that has made him assault the city’s 
gargantuan problems with reckless dis- 
regard for his own standing. In_ his 
many tilts with the city’s plodding, 
300,000-man bureaucracy and other 
reform-resistant interests, he has shat- 
tered many a lance. Yet his supply of 
new ones seems endless. 

Political Heresy. Ever since he was 
hit by a subway strike barely five hours 
after he assumed office a year ago, 
Lindsay has been involved in an almost 
constant courtship of calamity. After 
the transit strike came a fare hike, 
and neither of them endeared him to 
voters. Faced with an empty treasury, 
he imposed a new city income tax and 
made the New York Stock Exchange 
consider exile across the Hudson be- 
cause of an increased stock-transfer 
tax. His cherished civilian-controlled 
board to review complaints against the 
police was ignominiously defeated 
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2 to | at the polls in November. Even 
nature seemed to be conspiring against 
him last month when a canopy of 
poisonous smog mantled the city for 
three days. 

The surprising thing is not that a 
majority of New Yorkers now tell poll- 
sters that they disapprove of the may- 
or’s performance, but that only 51% 
of them feel that way. Unpopularity is, 
after all, an occupational hazard of 
New York mayors; even Lindsay's bland 
predecessor, Robert Wagner, a Demo- 
crat in a city with a 7-to-2 Democratic 
registration edge, had 53% of the vot- 
ers against him, according to a poll 
taken toward the end of his third term. 
The high hopes built up by a fresh new 
face made a letdown inevitable. Lind- 
say was, says Wagner, “the greatest 
mayor the city ever had—before he 
took office.” 

Lindsay is the first to admit that the 
air and the streets are still dirty, the 
city’s sources of new income meager, 
the ghettos wallowing in misery. What 
makes him different is that he really 
believes that something can be done 
about it—practically a political heresy 
in cynical New York City. Chipper and 
resilient at 45, even if his fair hair has 
greyed a bit along with his image, Lind- 
say is often accused of being a cross 
between Don Quixote and a spinsterish 
schoolmarm because of his sometimes 
rigid righteousness and such of his fan- 
cies as “the Athenian idealization of 
public service.” Still, for all his high 
phrases and sometimes frenetic activity, 
Lindsay has made some significant 
strides in his effort to reorganize 
and govern the nation’s least govern- 
able city. 

Demand for Involvement. One of the 
main features of his administration, 
from top to bottom, is the demand for 
involvement. Often he telephones city 
agencies without identifying himself 
and, if the voice on the other end is 
rude or indifferent, administers a may- 
oral dressing down. He can be snappish 
and imperious, exclaiming “I am the 
mayor!” or “Didn't you come pre- 


pared?” His disdain for established pro- 
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J . e . PARKS COMMISSIONER HOVING 
No spoils to divvy—simply salaries to match the talent. 
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cedure puts down bureaucrats and 
raises hackles, but it gets things done; 
when he found that it would take 
months to appropriate a few thousand 
dollars to install fire-hydrant sprinklers 
in slum neighborhoods, he personally 
raised the money among friends. Dur- 
ing that potentially explosive summer, 
Lindsay's in-the-street efforts in the face 
of incipient racial violence helped keep 
the slums much cooler than they would 
otherwise have been. 

Though he inherited an ocean of red 
ink, Lindsay has begun to restore the 
city’s fiscal integrity with his new taxes. 
To balance a welfare-bloated budget of 
$4.5 billion—bigger than any other state 
budget except California’s and destined 
to swell still more next year—he is 
pressing the state for as much as $150 
million in new aid, has opened a Wash- 
ington office so that New York can get 
a larger slice of the federal pie. After 
the state legislature blocked his attempt 
to gather all the city’s transportation 
functions under a unified leadership, 
Lindsay achieved part of his goal with 
an executive order. He now aims to re- 
group most of the city’s 80-odd depart- 
ments and bureaus into ten superagen- 
cies. Before bothering to obtain legisla- 
tion, he has already created six such 
superdepartments, covering transporta- 
tion, housing, health services, human re- 
sources, recreation and cultural affairs, 
and finance. This week formal legisla- 
tion will be introduced in the city coun- 
cil to implement the reforms fully. Oth- 
er controversial proposals are ahatching. 

Ranging Search. To lead his reorgan- 
ized administration, Lindsay has enlisted 
a team of what he calls “great urbanists” 
as his aides. He has largely ignored the 
tradition—honored even by Reformer 
La Guardia—of divvying most of the 
spoils among local politicos, has ranged 
the nation in search of talented men. 
Despite complaints from the press about 
his free hand, he pays them salaries that 
go above $30,000, an incentive to 
talent that few big cities offer. Among 
those who have answered Lindsay's call: 
> Mitchell Sviridoff, 47, who made 
New Haven's antipoverty program fa- 
mous well before the federal program 
began and became president of the Na- 
tional Association of Community Devel- 
opment. He put together New York 
City’s new human-resources administra- 
tion and last week was sworn in as its 
first director. 
> Police Commissioner Howard Leary, 
55, a career cop with a law degree who 
rose to head Philadelphia’s police force 
before being asked to New York by 
Lindsay. Leary has displayed not only 
the qualities of an efficient administrator 
but also a badly needed talent for im- 
proving police relations with Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans. 
> Corporation Counsel J. Lee Rankin, 
59, a Nebraskan who served as U.S. So- 
licitor General in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and later as chief counsel 
of the Warren commission. 
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> Budget Director Frederick O'Reilly 
Hayes, 43, holder of a Harvard master’s 
degree in public administration, who 
served as chief examiner for housing 
programs in the Federal Budget Bureau 
and deputy director of the community 
action program in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

> Thomas Hoving, 35, a New Yorker 
with a Princeton Ph.D. (in art history), 
who was a museum curator before be- 
coming grand vizier of “fun city.” Hov- 
ing has brought life and imagination to 
the park system as parks commissioner, 
recently took on the post of city direc- 
tor of cultural and recreational affairs 
to try to do the same on a wider scale. 

All on the Doorstep. Not all the talent 
in the world, of course, can solve some 
of Lindsay's problems. Despite a variety 
of economy and efficiency measures, 
Lindsay faces another deficit threat next 
year, and he admits that local taxation 
has gone “almost to the point of no re- 
turn.” Lindsay believes that the city’s 
agony of purse and soul begins at the 
ghettos’ doorstep; while New York's op- 
erating budget has risen 150% in ten 
years, the cost of social-welfare services 
has gone up 222%. Lindsay hopes to re- 
lieve the mounting burden by changing 
the basic approach of public welfare 
services from merely dispensing cash to 
emphasizing vocational training and 
family planning. 

While worrying about the plight of 
the ghetto, Lindsay also gives some hope 
to the city’s despairing—and departing 
—middle class and its huge reservoir of 
talent. His interest and participation in 
cultural activities and his just plain hi- 
jinks—capering on the Manhattan 
Bridge with a film crew to encourage 
motion-picture production in the city or 
playing touch football in Central Park 
—are reviving the city’s ability to enjoy 
itself. If his energy and courage hold 
out, Lindsay may just manage to make 
New York City more livable as well as 
more governable. 


GEORGIA 
Right to Speak 


Horace Julian Bond is a young man 
who likes to speak his mind. As it hap- 
pens, some of the things that Bond, 26, 
a Negro pacifist and civil rights worker, 
has on his mind—sympathy for draft- 
card burners and extreme opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam—proved highly 
unpalatable to the Georgia house of 
representatives. Twice this year house 
members voted against allowing him to 
sit among them as the duly elected 
member from Atlanta’s 136th Legisla- 
tive District. 

Last week the Supreme Court unani- 
mously ruled that the Georgia house 
violated Bond's First Amendment guar- 
antee of freedom of speech by refusing 
to grant him his seat. The right to make 
such statements as Bond’s “I admire the 
courage of anyone who burns his draft 
card” would not be denied a private 


citizen, wrote Chief Justice Earl Warren 
in the court’s decision. All the more 
should they not be denied a legislator, 
who has, in fact, a duty to speak out on 
controversial questions so that his con- 
stituents can know where he stands. 
That is a duty that the boyishly hand- 
some Bond (he once modeled for Royal 
Crown Cola posters) is unlikely to shirk. 
The son of the dean of Atlanta Universi- 
ty’s school of education, Bond was pub- 
licity director of the militant Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
until last September, and has been an 
articulate advocate and organizer of the 
New Left. For much of the past year, 
he has supported his wife and three 
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JULIAN BOND 
To make the house a home. 


children by writing and lecturing, now 
has a book in the works on his rebuffs 
by the legislature. Title: A Georgia 
House Is Not a Home. 

Clear-Cut Violation. As a result of 
last week's decision, Bond will get $2,- 
000 in lost pay from the last session, 
can also expect $5,200 in pay and ex- 
penses from the upcoming session. By 
doggedly challenging the hostile senti- 
ment of the legislature, Bond has guar- 
anteed the basic right of unpopular 
legislators, both Negro and white. He 
will not be alone in the Georgia legisla- 
ture: ten other Negroes were elected 
last month, and none of them has been 
challenged. 

Either way it ruled, the court was 
bound to set a precedent. If it did 
nothing, legislatures would have a green 
light to keep out or effectively inhibit 
all dissenters. Yet if it overruled the 
Georgia house, it would move the judici- 
ary—if only tentatively—into a hitherto 
sacrosanct area of legislative preroga- 
tive. No court, either federal or state, 
had ever before overruled the right of a 
legislature to judge the qualifications of 
its own members. The Bond case in- 
volved such a clear-cut violation of free- 
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dom of speech, however, that the prece- 
dent set by the court may have only 
limited applicability. The court is likely 
to step warily into more complicated 
problems of legislative prerogative. 
Without question, too, state legislatures 
will henceforth hesitate before barring 
or expelling members without very 
good cause. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
An Ax for the South 


The Federal Government gives no 
signs of relenting in its drive to desegre- 
gate Southern schools and _ hospitals. 
Last week, in a show of strength that 
can only worsen Lyndon Johnson's al- 
ready battered popularity in the South, 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare decided to cut off all fed- 
eral funds from six segregated school 
districts in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
South Carolina, bringing to 37 the num- 
ber deprived of financial assistance in 
Old Confederacy states. It also is ter- 
minating aid, mostly student-loan and 
construction funds, to South Carolina’s 
Baptist-run Anderson College, making 
it the first institution of higher learning 
to have its federal funds cut off. 

The U.S. Office of Education is in the 
process of axing aid to another 185 
segregated Southern school systems, 
eventually may end up denying funds 
to more than 400 districts serving a to- 
tal of at least 1,000,000 children. At the 
same time, HEW is getting tough with 
segregated hospfals. It has scheduled 
hearings with an eye to ending all fed- 
eral aid, including construction and re- 
search funds, to 17 or so Southern hos- 
pitals. Up to now, some 340 hospitals 
have been denied requests for new 
funds, notably Medicare payments, but 
none has been cut off from federal aid 
altogether. 

In the case of the schools, the Gov- 
ernment for a long time accepted local 
assurances of desegregation, only this 
year began asking evidence of “sub- 
stantial progress.” Even then, it was 
content merely to defer aid to trans- 
gressors; but when Southern Congress- 
men blocked that option by getting 
legislation passed limiting deferments 
to 60 days, the Government had no 
choice but to push for outright fund 
cutoffs. 

The need for action was demonstrat- 
ed by a new federal survey that showed 
that during the present school term, 
only 12.5% of the 2,900,000 Negro 
children in the eleven states of the Old 
Confederacy are attending school with 
whites. Though that is a marked im- 
provement over last year’s 6% figure, 
the rates remain appallingly low in sev- 
eral Deep South states. A dozen years 
after the U.S. Supreme Court urged 
“all deliberate speed” in school integra- 
tion, only one of every 28 Negro chil- 
dren attends classes with whites in Lou- 
isiana, one of 31 in Mississippi, one of 
42 in Alabama. 
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REPUBLICANS 
See How He Runs 


Despite a barrage of denials—‘l 
have not made a decision and I am 
not a candidate’—Michigan Governor 
George Romney last week began run- 
ning like a man who likes a good distance 
between himself and the field. In one of 
the busiest weeks of his political career, 
he all but openly entered the lists for 
the Republican presidential nomination 
in 1968. 

In Charlotte, N.C., to address a 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, Rom- 





ROMNEY & ADMIRERS IN COLORADO SPRINGS 
More or less yes. 


ney took on the Southerners in their 
own territory. “As far as I am _ con- 
cerned,” he said, “states have no rights. 
Only people have rights. 1 know that 
some of those who shout the loudest 
about states’ rights are laggards in state 
responsibility. Obstructionism masquer- 
ading as states’ rights is the height of 
folly.” Then he flew to New York, where 
he held a full-blown, big-league press 
conference during which he knocked 
the Johnson Administration’s economic 
policy (“We should have had a tax in- 
crease a year ago”) and called the Pres- 
ident’s sudden announcement that Viet 
Nam costs would double an example of 
L.B.J.'s “political expediency.” 
Appearing before the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Romney 
praised the organization for becoming 
less obstructionist (he took American 
Motors out of it because of its obstruc- 
tionism in 1956), and issued a rather 
old-fashioned warning about the dan- 
gers of “overcentralization” in govern- 
ment. At a United Jewish Appeal din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria,” he sound- 
ed like Lyndon Johnson’s favorite Great 


* It was what is known as a “call dinner.” In- 
vitations read: “Minimum Contribution $10,- 
000. Black Tie. R.S.V.P.” Each of the 500 
guests was called upon to rise and announce 
his contribution. 


Society author, British Economist Bar- 
bara Ward, when he warned that “the 
scientific, technological and economic 
gap between the rich and poor nations 
is widening.” Before leaving New York, 
he managed to lavishly praise Nelson 
Rockefeller, Senator Javits and Mayor 
Lindsay. Then he jetted off to the Re- 
publican Governors’ Association con- 
ference in Colorado, where he again 
lambasted Lyndon Johnson for having 
created “public disillusionment.” 

Admitted Ignorance. George Romney 
thus showed clearly last week that he 
can be an aggressive and peripatetic 
campaigner, a must for any presiden- 
tial candidate. But the farther he pulls 
ahead of other Republican hopefuls, the 
more people are bound to wonder about 
several aspects of his campaign. For one 
thing, he seems almost too deliberately 
to leave his views about Viet Nam 
vague and couched in terms of readily 
admitted ignorance. 

At his New York press conference, 
he fielded a question about the war, 
said hazily: “I have been following it 
as closely as a man can follow it in the 
position I've been in. And I've been 
there. I've had briefings and I've read 
and I’ve talked with people outside of 
this nation who have had experience 
closest to ours, and I just want to say 
to you that I'm profoundly concerned 
about the situation in South Viet Nam, 
Until I have the opportunity to get into 
it in the depths needed to satisfy my- 
self, on certain points, I'm not going to 
take a specific position and I'm not go- 
ing to state specific proposals.” He said 
that he may travel to Japan, France, 
Germany, the Philippines and Britain 
because “there's more information to 
be secured from them that will relate 
to the sound handling of our situation 
in South Viet Nam.” 

Rotarian Rigidity. If Romney's views 
on Viet Nam are hard to pin down, his 
rhetoric is frequently even harder to 
follow. Far from being eloquent, it has 
a kind of Rotarian rigidity to it, as if it 
were left over from the days when he 
was a bang-up salesman and Washing- 
ton lobbyist. He tends to use and over- 
use empty, heavy terms, such as “na- 
tional rededication,” “problem-solving 
power” and “total action programs.” 
He quotes from unimpressively medi- 
ocre sources. When he is not reading his 
speeches verbatim, he often trips over 
his own syntax, uttering Eisenhower-like 
sentences that leave his listeners baf- 
fled. Says a Detroit reporter: “George's 
only sin is his syntax.” 

Sometimes it is more than that, as 
witness the windup sentence that he de- 
livered at the N.A.M. banquet last 
week: “You, as national and local lead- 
ers, are best qualified to innovate, ini- 
tiate and organize the political, social 
and economic action necessary to 
strengthen the root sources of total 
problem-solving action in America and 
thus preserve America as the ‘last best 
hope of earth.” 
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Action on the Set 


Surrounded by thrusting, omnipresent 
TV cameras and microphones, California 
reporters have lately opened some of 
Governor-elect Ronald Reagan’s press 
conferences with a wry jab at his former 
profession: “O.K., everybody. Quiet on 
the set. We're rolling.” Yet laugh as 
they may, ex-Actor Reagan is rolling 
on to his inauguration with as much 
professional style as if he had played 
the part a dozen times. 

Immediately after the election, he in- 
stalled a staff in Sacramento to prepare 
gradually for the change in government, 
has opened other offices in Los Angeles 
and Fresno, and is planning a fourth 
for San Diego. He has nearly completed 
the personal staff he will take with him 
to Sacramento; it impresses most ob- 
servers as being eminently capable, with 
few ideological overtones. To preserve 
peace within the party, he has set up 
a statewide G.O.P. screening committee, 
with representatives from all the fac- 
tions, to suggest nominees for other ma- 
jor posts. To help him find candidates 
for the hundreds of second-level ap- 
pointments he will have to make as 
Governor, Reagan has enlisted the aid 
of a computer. 

From the Deathbed. Realizing that a 
hostile Democratic majority in the state 
legislature could stymie many of his 
programs, Reagan wired assurance to 
each Democratic legislator shortly after 
the election that “my mind and my door 
will always be open to you and your 
ideas,” made clear that capable Demo- 
crats will be retained in his administra- 
tion. Personal meetings followed with 
Democratic legislative leaders, and Rea- 
gan has spent many more hours going 
over stale problems with outgoing mem- 
bers of Pat Brown’s administration. His 
few frankly partisan remarks have been 
directed at Brown himself, who has, 
following a hoary political tradition, 
been taking advantage of new judicial 
posts created by the past legislature to 
make some 50 “deathbed” appoint- 
ments, including the designation of his 
own brother to an appellate court judge- 
ship in San Francisco. 

Reagan's most immediate problems 
as Governor will be financial. With more 
than 500,000 new residents pouring into 
California every year—plus 350,000 in- 
state births—the state faces a contin- 
ual crisis in providing essential serv- 
ices. Reagan's fiscal advisers have told 
him that he will face a deficit of $350 
million next year, and the Governor- 
elect has already warned that new tax- 
es may be forthcoming. “As the pic- 
ture looks now,” he says, “I don’t see 
any other way out. It’s a dark, de- 
pressing picture. We can't postpone the 
day of reckoning. It has caught up 
with us.” 

A Word He Can Use. Like all the 
other Republican Governors and Gov- 
ernors-elect, Reagan spent the weekend 
at Colorado Springs. Alighting from 
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one of two private jets that carried a 
party of 13, he rejected the gaudy gold 
Cadillacs (complete with seat warmers) 
that ferried the other participants, 
plopped himself instead into a sober 
blue limousine. 

He did not want to talk of potential 
presidential candidates, saying, “I don't 
disqualify anyone for the presidency.” 
But when somebody told him that New 
York’s Nelson Rockefeller had ruled 
himself “unequivocally” out of the race, 
Reagan allowed: “Well, that’s not a 
common word in my vocabulary—but 
I think I can use it.” 


CARL IWASAKI 


REAGAN & WIFE AT COLORADO SPRINGS 
Open mind, open door. 


LABOR 
Trouble Ahead 


Labor is the largest organized politi- 
cal pressure group in the U.S., but it is 
neither happy nor effective as it ap- 
proaches 1967. The 90th Congress 
shows every sign of being the first Con- 
gress in many years from which labor 
has no hope of winning any prolabor 
legislation at all. Several major strikes 
in 1966 that greatly inconvenienced the 
public—including the airline and New 
York transit strikes—have given labor 
a tarnished image, and its fracturing of 
the economic guidelines has not exactly 
made it popular in Washington. Finally, 
the U.S. labor movement has fallen to 
quarreling within itself at a time when 
it faces serious challenges and organiza- 
tional difficulties. 

Last week the long-run feud between 
Walter Reuther, boss of the United 
Auto Workers, and George Meany, 
president of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. (TIME, 
Dec. 2), escalated to a new peak of bit- 
terness when Reuther announced that 
the U.A.W. had decided “to exert our 
independence” of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. on is- 
sues of its choosing. Reuther showed 
some of that independence by withhold- 
ing from the A.F.L.-C.1.0, $232,000 in 
auto workers’ dues for two months, 





finally paying an installment of half the 
amount last week. Though few in the 
labor movement believe that Reuther 
will pull out of the giant federation, he 
is expected to pursue an even more defi- 
ant course, further weakening the or- 
ganization’s unity of purpose. 

Notoriously Lethargic. The strains 
show elsewhere. Though the A.F.L.-C.LO. 
claims to have reversed a seven-year 
trend of dwindling membership, it has 
been notoriously lethargic in recruiting 
the unskilled. Last month, in New York 
State’s Catskill Mountains resort area, 
ten A.F.L-C.1LO. locals, representing 
such craftsmen as carpenters and elec- 
tricians, actually opposed higher mini- 
mum wages for busboys, maids and 
other nonunion hotel employees, com- 
plaining that the increased costs might 
force some hotels to close and cut down 
on employment of _ trade-unionists. 
Though some member unions have tak- 
en at least token steps to ease discrimi- 
nation against Negroes, many have yet 
to support the civil rights drive as fer- 
vently as they might. Moreover, labor 
continues to be peculiarly apathetic 
about corruption, Last week in New 
York City, Martin Rarback, a painters’ 
union ex-official under indictment on 
charges of pocketing $840,000 in bribes 
from contractors, was reappointed to 
an organizing post in his union. 

With a major round of new contracts 
coming up in 1967, labor is sure to try 
to top the estimated average settlement 
of 4.5% that it made in 1966 (v. the 
3.2% guideposts, which have since been 
unofficially upped to 5%). Demands 
are already being heard for legislation 
to deal with any resulting strikes against 
the public interest—promised, but nev- 
er delivered, by President Johnson this 
year. Last week Floyd D. Hall, president 
of Eastern Air Lines, asked in a Detroit 
speech: “Is there no other way to settle 
our differences than by open conflict 
that injures those who have little or no 
involvement in the strike itself?” New 
York's liberal Republican Senator Ja- 
cob Javits has proposed a law under 
which courts could appoint receivers to 
operate struck vital facilities. 

Not Much Hope. On another front, 
the National Right to Work Commit- 
tee, an organization formed in 1955 to 
fight compulsory union membership, 
has stepped up its drive to outlaw union 
shops in the 31 states where they are 
permitted. One target of the committee’s 
efforts is Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which allows such shops 
unless states specifically forbid them. 
The committee would like to amend 
14(b) to make union shops illegal un- 
less states authorize them. As it hap- 
pens, labor for years has also opposed 
14(b), seeking its repeal in order to 
eliminate the state veto, Neither side 
has much hope of success on 14(b), but 
the committee also intends to try to out- 
law union shops in a few states through 
legislative action or by referendum. It 
senses labor's current vulnerability. 
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TIME ESSAY 


THE ART OF GIVING 


CL has never been easy—as the Magi, those first 
Christmas givers, discovered when they arrived with of- 
ferings fit for a king only to find a babe lying in a stable. 
Still, in the early centuries following that birth, giving was 
relatively simple. It meant giving up, a giving away of one’s 
self or one’s worldly goods in imitation of Christ. The matter 
grew more complex under the Protestant ethic, when gifts 
were bestowed as a reward or incentive for good behavior. 
St. Nick was long depicted as a scrawny saint who carried 
presents in one hand and birch rods in the other. But the art 
of giving grows most difficult in this permanent holiday age 
of affluence, when, in the words of Poet Howard Nemerov, 
Santa Claus himself is an “overstuffed confidence man who 
climbs at night down chimneys, into dreams, with this world’s 
goods,” 

What, in short, does one give in the Society that Has Every- 
thing? Giving to the really needy has become deperson- 
alized. For the rest, it is all too often a compulsion. “The 
time of gift giving is a time of reckoning,” says Alvin W. 
Gouldner, sociology professor at St. Louis’ Washington Uni- 
versity. “We reckon up where we stand and whom we wish 
to remain tied to. The giver has not only the anxiety of try- 
ing to guess what the recipient would like, but also the added 
anxiety of projecting a suitable image of himself.” 


Delight & Blight 

That is putting it in the sociologist’s typically unmerry 
way. But the thought does define one of the cardinal sins of 
giving; most presents are offered to please not the recipient 
but the giver. Half the time, the Collected Poems of Ezra 
Pound are chosen to show that the giver is an intellectual, 
not because the recipient might actually enjoy them. The sit- 
uation is happily reversed if it is the recipient who is strug- 
gling to prove his intellectual status—then the book becomes 
a compliment, where Valley of the Dolls would have been an 
insult. This is particularly true with very good-looking girls, 
who always want to be taken seriously for their intellect (plain 
girls must never be given books, except possibly love poems). 

Even in the delightful business of buying presents for 
children, the object often reflects the donor’s own desires— 
the football from the frustrated athlete, the telescope as a 
gentle push toward studiousness—rather than an understand- 
ing of the child’s inner world. Not that entering this world 
is easy; and, oddly, it gets harder as children grow older. 
The blight of depersonalization sets in with the increasing 
inclination of teen-agers to ask for and receive plain money. 
Explains one Boston 17-year-old, who insists on cold cash: 
“Lf they buy it, it’s always wrong.” 

As for giving between husband and wife, that is virtually 
an index of the success of a marriage. Only in the closest of 
unions would a husband succeed in buying the right kind of 
antique Wedgwood vase; and if he knows the correct size 
for a half-slip, he almost knows too much. On the other 
hand, it takes more than love—profound intuition and 
knowledge of character—for a wife to choose the right 
necktie for her husband. In marital giving, moveover, there 
is a subtle language: the pingpong table as a gentle hint to 
the husband who does not spend enough time with his 
family; the overly luxurious gift from a straying husband 
trying to assuage his guilt. 

One trend that takes all the surprise out of giving between 
spouses is the “stag shop” set up by many department stores. 
The wife comes in to fill out file cards listing several things 
she would like, and the husband dutifully appears to declare 
how much he can spend—and to make out his card, which 
his wife later uses as a guide. “Why not?” asked one woman 
in Seattle, setting down a description of a beige mink pillbox 
hat. “The year I didn’t fill out a card, my husband gave me 
a sink garbage disposer.” The system would have forestalled 
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the contretemps of O’Henry’s young husband and wife in his 
celebrated story of mismatched sacrifice, The Gift of the 
Magi. But if the art of giving is to survive, there ought to be 
room for such mistakes—and such sentimentalists. 

In that ever-widening circle of giving outside the family, 
Christmas sometimes takes on an aspect of the potlatch, a 
ceremony of the Kwakiut! Indians of the Pacific Northwest, 
during which the chiefs showered gifts on each other. Their 
object was to surpass a rival in generosity, and to crush him 
under future obligations. To avoid this nowadays, ground 
rules must be observed. Within an office, the first move 
must come from the superior—and if the subordinate re- 
sponds with a gift, it should be clearly less valuable. 

Equally delicate is the choice of gift for people one knows 
but would like to know better. Here too, the need is for 
something that expresses warmth but nothing so intense as 
to be thought presumptuous—perhaps the silver thinguma- 
jig of indeterminate value but clearly stamped “Tiffany.” 
The wrong but frequently observed rule is that a gift for a 
rich friend-acquaintance has to be relatively expensive, while 
the present for a friend of lower income can be relatively 
cheap. Thus, the giver often finds himself sulkily spending 
more on those who enjoy it less. Actually, any present for 
someone richer than the giver should be pointedly inexpen- 
sive but thoughtful, like hand-knitted ear muffs. 

Knowledge of the other person is essential to good giving, 
but here, as in other areas, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. The information that someone is a music lover is 
insufficient. Unless his exact tastes are known, it is fatal to 
give him a recording (he is bound to have or to hate the 
Callas version of Tosca you have chosen). One ready but 
unfortunate way to avoid such pitfalls is the all-purpose gift. 
And even here, care should be taken; the generally safe 
basket of gourmet food may play havoc with a dieter. 


Self & Skill 


Through history, even the great and famous have found 
trouble with the choice of gifts. Queen Victoria was clearly 
desperate when, as the story goes, she presented Mount 
Kilimanjaro to Kaiser Wilhelm for his birthday. Yet, the 
grandly useless gift can be endearing, and while most Ameri- 
cans cannot give mountains, there are other possibilities. 
Among them is the sauna built for one, developed by New 
York’s Hammacher Schlemmer as an alternative to the 
standard size (“because it isn’t easy to find the right five 
people to take a sauna together”). The Dauphin of France 
set a standard for the anti-gift when he presented the young 
Henry V with tennis balls, in insolent reference to his play- 
boy reputation, and paid the price at Agincourt. Modern 
givers who want to choose an offensive present designed 
to break relations have a dizzyingly wide choice, ranging 
from a novelty ice tray that produces cubes in the form of 
nudes to a cookbook entitled something like The Favorite 
Southern Recipes of the Duchess of Windsor. 

Emerson said that the only true gift is a gift of self. All the 
greatest presents bear him out, whether it is Cleopatra offer- 
ing herself te Caesar wrapped in a rug, or—on a more spirit- 
ual plane—the Juggler of Our Lady giving all he has: his 
little art. Not everyone can offer his own composition, as 
Richard Wagner did when he gave the Siegfried Idyll to 
his wife. But the art of giving would be immensely enhanced 
if more people today took whatever skill and time they had 
to make gifts themselves. 

Today, the gift of time is perhaps the most important, 
even if it is ritualized: any society needs rituals. The true 
gift of the Magi was not the myrrh, frankincense and gold 
but the time and trouble they took to bring them. The effort 
—and its modern-day equivalent of hours at crowded count- 
ers—can also be a testimony of concern, also a gift of self. 
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RHODESIA 


Admission of Failure 

In the chamber of the U.N. Security 
Council last week, there was an un- 
settling sense of history repeated. The 
gallery was crowded, and delegates rep- 
resenting most of the world’s nations 
stood in knots on the floor as British 
Foreign Secretary George Brown began 
to address the Council. His mission was 
the product of failure. He had come to 
ask the U.N. to impose mandatory eco- 
nomic sanctions on Rhodesia, and in the 
minds of many diplomats present was 





SMITH TALKING TO NEWSMEN 
High in dudgeon. 


the ghost of the old League of Nations 
—which began to fall apart 30 years 
ago when it proved unable to enforce 
economic sanctions against Mussolini. 

The failure of British policy toward 
Rhodesia was equally apparent in Lon- 
don, where the House of Commons held 
its stormiest session since the Suez crisis 
of ten years ago. For the first time since 
Labor took control of the government 
two years ago, the Conservatives were 
in open opposition on the Rhodesia 
question. Wilson, charged Tory Deputy 
Leader Reginald Maudling, was leading 
Britain “into one of the greatest dis- 
asters in its history.” 

Basis for Settlement. The tragedy is 
that only a few days before, a solution 
to the long Rhodesian crisis had seemed 
almost within grasp. Meeting on board 
the British cruiser H.M.S. Tiger, Wilson 
and Rhodesian Prime Minister lan 
Smith had taken only two days to ham- 
mer out a “working document” that, 
Wilson announced, “should serve as the 
basis for a settlement.” 

The document called for constitu- 
tional amendments that would give 
Rhodesia’s overwhelming black majori- 
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ty an immediate minority voice in the 
government, yet preserve white rule for 
a period that Wilson estimated would 
last about ten years. A Royal Commis- 
sion composed of Rhodesians would 
draft the necessary amendments, which 
would be submitted to “Rhodesians as 
a whole” for approval. In the mean- 
time, censorship would be lifted, politi- 
cal prisoners freed and “normal” politi- 
cal activity permitted. The Rhodesian 
Parliament, whose hard-line white- 
supremacist majority might try to block 
the new constitution, would be dissolved 
and all legislative powers handed over 
to British Governor Sir Humphrey 
Gibbs, pending new parliamentary elec- 
tions within four months. Smith himself 
would continue as interim Prime Min- 
ister, but half of a new “broad-based” 
Cabinet would be chosen from outside 
his ruling Rhodesian Front Party, and 
two members would be blacks. 

Lost Opportunity. To a Rhodesian 
government that had snatched its inde- 
pendence and refused to budge during 
more than a year of negotiations, such 
terms seemed stiff indeed. Although 
Smith signed the document, he made it 
clear that this did not indicate the ap- 
proval of his government. Sure enough, 
after a ten-hour Cabinet session in Salis- 
bury, Smith emerged to inform a cheer- 
ing crowd of whites that the document 
had been rejected. “The Rhodesian gov- 
ernment is prepared to accept the con- 
stitutional proposals,” he said, but to 
accept the British terms for an interim 
government would amount to “uncon- 
ditional and abject surrender.” Smith 
accused Britain of trying to install a 
“Quisling government” that “would not 
be responsible to the people of Rhode- 
sia. There would be no domestic lead- 
ership in Rhodesia. A tough British 
proconsul supported by British troops 
and Whitehall administrators would be 
placed in charge, and the Rhodesia we 
know today would be doomed.” 

Wilson thought otherwise. “It was a 
generous settlement we offered Rhode- 
sia,” he told a nationwide television 
audience. “Never in my lifetime has 
Britain been prepared to offer independ- 
ence to a country before it had reached 
the stage of majority rule. In the long 
history of lost opportunities, I find it 
hard to discover one more tragic than 
that which Mr. Smith rejected.” 

No Force. An opportunity had been 
lost all right, but there was room for 
argument whether it had been lost by 
Smith—or by Wilson himself. Although 
the British demands fell somewhat short 
of “abject surrender,” they were un- 
realistically harsh, especially in view of 
the fact that Smith had yielded on the 
major issue—eventual black rule—that 
had caused his regime to break away 
from Britain in the first place. They 
were the sort of terms that can be im- 
posed only with a much bigger stick 





than Britain has been able to wield 
against Rhodesia. 

In the 13 months since the Rhodesian 
rebellion, Wilson has been high in 
dudgeon but low in bludgeon. Accord- 
ing to London’s Sunday Times, he lost 
whatever chance he had to bring Rho- 
desia to heel when he “took the basic 
decision never to use force in Rho- 
desia.” His economic sanctions, de- 
signed to topple the Smith government, 
have backfired. True, Rhodesian exports 
have declined and gasoline is rationed, 
but the pain is not severe. Factories 
affected by the embargo have begun to 
produce other goods, Far from turning 
Rhodesia’s whites against Smith, the 
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WILSON EN ROUTE TO PARLIAMENT 
But low in bludgeon. 


sanctions solidified his position as their 
leader against a hostile world. 

Export Boycott. Nor were the “man- 
datory” sanctions that Foreign Secre- 
tary Brown proposed to the Security 
Council last week likely to be much 
more successful. What Britain was ask- 
ing for was an international boycott 
of Rhodesian exports, and the boycott 
could hardly be expected to be effective 
without the cooperation of Rhodesia’s 
good neighbor, South Africa, which 
has already made it clear that it will 
not go along. 

To have any real effect, U.N. sanc- 
tions would have to include a total 
blockade on oil imports by Rhodesia. 
But such a blockade would almost in- 
evitably lead Britain into a direct eco- 
nomic confrontation with South Af- 
rica, which now supplies the fuel that 
Rhodesia cannot readily get anywhere 
else. That would cut off Britain's con- 
siderable trade with South Africa, most 
notably including gold, which is one of 
the main props for the British pound. 
Last week sterling dropped ‘6 of a cent 
in a wave of panic selling. Whatever 
happens, Wilson told Parliament, the 
U.N. sanctions “must not be allowed to 
develop into a confrontation, whether 





























economic or military, involving the 
who!e of southern Africa.” 

Indeed, in taking the Rhodesia prob- 
lem to the Security Council, Britain 
looked suspiciously as though it was 
simply passing the buck. The nation 
that only three decades ago ruled the 
world’s mightiest empire had given a 
pitiful demonstration that, as one Ni- 
gerian put it, “it is unable to spank its 
own child.” 

"Abominably Dishonest." The danger 
was that Britain might lose control of 
the punishment. Now that the matter 
had been hauled to the U.N., the Afro- 
Asian nations were demanding far 
tougher measures against Rhodesia. 
Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile Selassie 
called for troops to throw out the 
Smith regime. Zambian Foreign Min- 
ister Simon Kapwepwe took the floor 
of the Security Council to rage that 
Britain was “abominably dishonest, 
wicked, hypocritical and racist.” He 
demanded a total economic blockade 
against Rhodesia and any nation that 
dared trade with it. 

Britain probably can count on enough 
votes to limit Security Council action, 
and can always resort to the veto to 
block total sanctions. But a veto would 
only put London in serious trouble 
with its own former African colonies, 
many of whom have been threatening 
for months to abandon the Common- 
wealth over Rhodesia. Even limited 
sanctions would pose a crisis for the 
U.N. If they are imposed, South Af- 
rica might be forced to resign from the 
world body and go its own way. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Death in the Morning 

One morning last week Deputy Tran 
Van Van, 59, climbed into his black 
De Soto and headed for downtown Sai- 
gon and another day’s work as the most 
prominent member of the southern bloc 
in South Viet Nam's three-month-old 
Constituent Assembly. Three blocks 
from home, his car was caught in a 
traffic jam. Two Vietnamese youths who 
had been following him on a red-and- 
white Honda motorbike roared up 
alongside and shot Tran Van Van dead 
with four bullets from a Walther .32- 
cal. automatic pistol. 

As one of the nation’s wealthiest men, 
Van Van naturally had his share of 
personal enemies. Some of them were 
the squatters he evicted from his exten- 
sive Saigon property holdings. But the 
Viet Cong were happy to spread the 
rumor that the government was behind 
the assassination, since Van, a_ fiery 
southern regionalist, had long argued 
against the “northern domination” of 
the predominantly northern-born gen- 
erals around Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Eight hours after the assassination, 
the government silenced most of the 
suspicions by producing a hot suspect. 
He was one-eyed Vo Van Em, 20, 
captured shortly after the shooting when 
the Honda overturned near U.S. Am- 
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VICTIM VAN 


Enemies on every hand. 


bassador Lodge’s house while the killers 
were trying to escape through traffic. 
He admitted that he had been sent the 
week before from Cu Chi, 35 miles 
north of Saigon, with the express mis- 
sion of killing Tran Van Van for the 
Viet Cong. 


The Overworked Mayor 

The mayorality of Saigon is one of 
the toughest jobs in South Viet Nam. 
The capital’s population has swollen past 
2,000,000, straining every public facili- 
ty from electricity to garbage disposal 
to the breaking point. The city is racked 
by refugees, traffic jams, thousands of 
U.S. and Vietnamese troops—and is 
prey to the random terrorism of the 
Viet Cong. Yet for all his tasks and 
troubles, the mayor, Colonel Van Van 
Cua, a doctor and brother-in-law of Na- 
tional Police Chief General Loan, has 
less of a staff than many a minor prov- 
ince chief. 

Cua took the job reluctantly in the 
first place, yielding to Loan’s entreaties 
that the city needed him. He soon 
proved to be imaginative and energetic, 
but he also began to work off the frus- 
trations of his job in bars at night. Last 
week he stopped a convoy of trucks 
near his home with a carbine, rerouting 
it because, he said, it was making too 
much noise. The very next night the 
clatter of a Thompson submachine gun 
sounded near the Saigon River. Two 
American MPs headed toward the spot, 
found Cua in the middle of the street 
tipsily waving the Thompson. 

The MPs took away the gun while 
Cua shouted, “I’m the mayor! I'm the 
mayor!” When Cua swung at them, the 
Americans handcuffed him and took 
him, protesting, to a Vietnamese police 
station. Brother-in-Law Loan quickly 
had him brought to his office to sleep 
it off, and next morning chewed the 
mayor out in no uncertain terms. But 
there were also Vietnamese sensitivities 
to be considered. U.S. Ambassador Hen- 


ry Cabot Lodge expressed Washington's 
“regret” at the incident, and General 
Loan announced that henceforth Amer- 
ican MPs would confine their arrests 
to U.S. personnel. 


NORTH VIET NAM 


Corruption & Defeatism 

Whether it is an official’s boozy binge 
or a black-market exposé, every scandal 
in South Viet Nam is aired for all the 
world to see. North of the 17th parallel, 
however, Hanoi seldom publishes a bad 
word about how things are going in the 
land of Ho. When a shortcoming is pub- 
licized it is generally done in the way 
sins are cited in a revival meeting: to 
urge the faithful on to ever-greater ex- 
ertions. Judging from some recent Red 
sermonizing, Saigon has no monopoly 
on errant human nature. 

Take the recent blast from Politburo 
Member Le Duc Tho, writing in the 
party paper Nhan Dan. “Bad _ habits 
such as bureaucracy, commandism and 
violation of mass rights still exist to a 
somewhat serious degree,” he com- 
plained. Among the bad habits were 
“cases of dubious financial situations, 
corruption, abuses, incorrect borrowing 
and unrestricted eating and drinking.” 
By commandism, Le Duc Tho meant 
orders heedless of local needs and 
wishes, and simple snobbery: “A num- 
ber of leaders in factories and at con- 
struction sites do not associate with 
workers and labor cells.” 

Satisfying as it is to Saigon to know 
that Ho has problems remarkably akin 
to South Viet Nam's own, Western ana- 
lysts are more intrigued by a spate of 
recent Red articles and broadcasts deal- 
ing with the progress of the war. The 
conflict has gone progressively worse 
for the Communists ever since the U.S. 
arrived in force last year. Only now 
does Hanoi seem to be groping for a 
new theology to sustain the Viet Cong 
in the face of continued reverses. 
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Nine Dragons & Three Phases. The 
new doctrine is needed because the Viet 
Cong had long been brain-fed on Mao 
Tse-tung’s legendary Three Phases to 
Communist triumph: 1) political activ- 
ity, 2) guerrilla warfare, and 3) the final 
mop-up of the reeling enemy by large- 
scale fighting in conventional military 
formations. The U.S. intervened just as 
the Viet Cong were about to leave be- 
hind the rigors and hardships of Phase 
Two, and march out in strength to claim 
South Viet Nam. Since then they have 
tried periodic Phase Three attacks— 
and been badly mauled by American 
troops and planes every time. 

The latest Hanoi war commentaries 
are tentatively coming to terms with 
that reality. One speaks of “a kind of 
flexible, kaleidoscopic battleground,” an- 
other of eventual triumph “through the 
accumulation of many small victories.” 
A Politburo member writing under the 
pen name of Cuu Long, meaning “nine 
dragons,” has gone so far as to redefine 
Mao’s Phase Three as “the phase of 
guerrilla warfare coupled with concen- 
trated combat.” To some well-placed 
Western experts, that could be trans- 
lated as preparation for a retreat to 
the hit-and-hide tactics of the Commu- 
nist guerrilla—without loss of face or 
too obvious a break with Mao-faith. 


RED CHINA 
Whose Minority? 


Revolutions have a way of escaping 
their instigators, and there were signs 
last week that the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, whose Red Guards 
have convulsed China for four months, 
might prove no exception. The freezing 
gales of winter swept through Peking, 
which is still swollen by an estimated 
2,000,000 of the Red Guard youth who 
have been breaking windows and heads, 
renaming streets and chanting the lit- 
any of Mao Tse-tung’s narrow road to 
Socialist salvation. Over 100,000 of the 
Guards had the sniffles, or something 
more serious, from wearing only Mao- 
think as a muffler. No more monster 
rallies of the millions in open squares 
were possible until the warmth of 
spring. 

The party's Central Committee 
wanted the Red Guards to go home— 
and told them so. Some did, walking or 
fighting their way onto the buses and 
trains of China’s creaky transportation 
system, which the massive waves of pil- 
grimage have all but brought to a halt. 
More stayed, so the Central Committee 
repeated the order, this time with a 
deadline: all the Red Guards out of 
Peking by Dec. 21. If they are not gone 
by then, they will presumably have to 
deal with the People’s Liberation Army, 
which could mean civil strife. 

Big Characters. Many China-watch- 
ers think that fissures have developed in 
the ranks of both the P.L.A. and the 
Red Guards, reflecting the struggle for 
power between Mao and Defense Min- 
ister Lin Piao on the one hand and 
President Liu Shao-chi and Party Sec- 
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retary Teng Hsiao-ping on the other. 
The fissures apparently have regional 
roots. So long as the Red Guard ram- 
pages affected only national interests or 
the artifacts of the past, no one much 
cared. But when local property and the 
jobs of local party functionaries were 
threatened, resistance rose. 

Sharp and bloody clashes between 
anti-Mao army units and pro-Mao Red 
Guards have been confirmed in half a 
dozen provinces. While pro-Mao Red 
Guards continue to flood Peking with 
“big character” posters denouncing Liu 
and Teng, some anti-Lin posters have 
mysteriously begun appearing. One ver- 
sion of the struggle has it that Lin in 
fact wants all the Red Guards out of 
Peking except the ones he can count on; 
he has urged the latter, privately, to 
stick around. The indisputable fact is 
that, for all the railings of the Guards 
against them, both Liu and Teng are 
still going about their business as visible 
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MRS. MAO ADDRESSING RED GUARDS 
Tripping over regional roots. 


Politburo members. If ousting them 
was the aim, the revolution so far has 
not succeeded. 

On the Stage. Even Mao's wife has 
been brought into the fray. Ata rally of 
“art workers” and elite Red Guards, out 
came Mrs. Mao herself, starlet of the 
Shanghai silver screen in the "30s, to 
help the cause in her new role as deputy 
leader of the cultural revolution and 
cultural adviser to the army. Were she 
anyone but the chairman's wife, Chiang 
Ching, as Mrs. Mao is known from the 
Long March days, would long since 
have felt the sting of Red Guard scorn 
for sybaritic luxuries; she enjoys the 
perquisites of three servants and a 
chauffeur-driven limousine, and likes to 
screen her old movies for guests in the 
Mao villa. But there she was on stage, 
drawing noisy applause as she inveighed 
against such capitalist poisons as “rock 
‘n’ roll, jazz, striptease, impressionism, 
symbolism, abstractionism, Fauvism 
and modernism.” 





Shortly before, the army had been 
given control of the National Peking 
Opera Theater, the Central Philhar- 
monic Society, and the ballet troupe 
and orchestra of the Central Song and 
Dance Ensemble. All these groups were 
guilty, explained Red China’s new First 
Lady of Culture, of harboring artists 
who attempted to “undermine the revo- 
lution and oppose change.” Then, speak- 
ing frankly as only Mao's wife could, 
she admitted that the revolution as a 
whole still had to cope with “minority” 
and “majority” viewpoints about China's 
future, adding that numbers hardly mat- 
tered since Mao’s grandeur of thought 
always made him a majority of one. It 
all seemed distinctly defensive. After all 
that China has undergone in recent 
months, Mao’s pre-eminence should be 
self-evident. If it is in the slightest shad- 
ow, the revolution is clearly far from 
over, and perhaps will not be over until 
civil war settles the succession. 


MACAO 


Breath of Trouble 

It perches like a nervous humming- 
bird on the long southeastern rim of 
Communist China—6} sq. mi. of un- 
easy Portuguese suzerainty in a teeming, 
tumultuous Asian world. This is fabled 
Macao, a sleepy city of sin, smuggling 
and games of chance, which, like near- 
by Hong Kong, is tolerated by Peking 
mainly as a handy source of hard cur- 
rency. Thus its 300,000 people live in 
the Knowledge that they might at any 
time be engulfed by their giant neigh- 
bor. “When China breathes,” goes one 
old Macao saying, “we tremble.” Last 
week China breathed, and the tremble 
was almost seismic. 

The first hot breath of trouble came 
early last month when Peking radio 
commented acidly that both Macao and 
Hong Kong occupied “sacred and in- 
violable” territory of China. Since many 
of Macao’s Chinese population are pro- 
Peking, it was possibly by design or 
possibly by chance that a fight broke 
out two weeks later on Macao’s nearby 
island of Taipa between police and 65 
leftist construction workers; amid a me- 
lee of flying fists and truncheons, at 
least 20 persons were injured. Macao’s 
leftist newspapers and labor unions im- 
mediately cried “fascist” brutality, and 
Peking was soon warning darkly that 
the government's “truculent and unrea- 
sonable attitude” would lead to worse 
trouble. 

Five Red Demands. When Brigadier 
General José Nobre de Carvalho took 
over late last month as Macao’s new 
Portuguese-appointed Governor, Ma- 
cao’s Communists demanded that the 
government 1) acknowledge responsi- 
bility for the Taipa incident, 2) punish 
a deputy police chief involved, 3) pub- 
licly burn all police truncheons, 4) 
promise an end to “attacks” on Macao’s 
Chinese, and 5) compensate families of 
workmen injured during the incident 
itself. 

While a special committee was pre- 
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paring to study the demands, young 
Communist students staged two days of 
mild downtown demonstrations. Then 
full-scale street riots suddenly erupted 
on Dec. 3. Chanting “Kill the Portu- 
guese devils!”, some 3,000 Red Guard- 
style demonstrators smashed store win- 
dows, tipped over every car in sight, 
pulled down statues, and sacked Ma- 
cao’s City Hall. The next day—early 
last week—5,000 took to the streets, 
and before order was restored eight 
were dead. At week’s end De Carvalho 
had accepted the five demands and Ma- 
cao was calm again, though the nerv- 
ousness and unrest remained. 

What was it all about? Was Red Chi- 
na planning to “liberate Macao? Hu- 
miliate the Portuguese? Or just flexing 
its muscles after its setbacks in the rest 
of Asia? No one could be sure, but the 
Reds were clearly not yet finished. Hav- 
ing won their first five demands, they 
were making five more demands at 
week's end, including the sacking of De 
Carvalho’s police commissioner. 


JAPAN 
Divided & Conquerable 


In other circumstances, Japan's Pre- 
mier Eisaku Sato might well feel a sense 
of panic. There is great pressure on him 
to call general elections next month—at 
a time when his own party is beclouded 
in “black mists” of scandal and split by 
factional rivalries. But Sato seems un- 
worried. The reason is that the main 
opposition party is in even worse shape 
than his Liberal Democrats. 

In today’s affluent Japan, the Social- 
ists have had little success with their 
doctrinaire, Peking-lining appeals. They 
failed last year to block the treaty that 
normalized relations with Korea, Nor 
have they been able to force Sato to 
declare the country off limits to visiting 
U.S. nuclear-powered submarines or to 
dissociate Japan from the U.S. stand in 
Viet Nam. Though most Japanese are 
prospering as never before, the Social- 
ists still rant about complete national- 
ization of all Japanese industry and the 
need for class warfare. 

Having failed to find a vote-pulling 
cause, the Socialists control only 221 
seats in the Diet (v. 417 for the Liberal 





Democrats) and lag far behind Sato’s 
party in current voter-preference polls. 

Last week, as 597 delegates met in 
Tokyo’s musty old Kudan Hall for their 
28th annual convention, the Socialists 
had a chance to change the party's 
image. Up for re-election was Party 
Chairman Kozo Sasaki, 65, whose far- 
left tendencies have helped establish 
the present ideological direction. The 
challenger was Saburo Eda, 59, a mod- 
erate who seeks to direct the party 
into more vote-catching paths by de- 
emphasizing such Marxian credos as 
class war and nationalization. Instead, 
Eda promised to head the party toward 
his “Eda vision,” an eclectic selection 
of party goals that would have Japan 
under the Socialists strive to emulate 
the Soviet Union's social security sys- 
tem, Britain's parliamentary democracy, 
and the U.S.’s standard of living. 

At the showdown, the vote split 
along predictable factional lines: 313 
for Hard-liner Sasaki v. 274 for Eda 
and his vision. It was a guarantee that 
if Premier Sato does call a general elec- 
tion next month, the major opposition 
will not only still be out of touch 
with modern Japan, but will also be 
even more badly divided than his own 
scandal-tainted Liberal Democrats. 


WEST GERMANY 
On the Job 


Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger one morn- 
ing last week tapped a brass bell with a 
wooden gavel, thus convened the first 
Cabinet meeting of West Germany’s 
new black-and-red coalition govern- 
ment. For the next six hours, the ten 
Ministers from Kiesinger’s Christian 
Democratic Union and the nine from 
the Social Democratic Party got their 
initial taste of working with longtime 
political foes. The main task: formulat- 
ing a policy statement of government 
objectives, which Kiesinger will present 
this week to the Bundestag. Some of the 
points: warmer relations with Paris, 
fiscal reform, budget cuts. 

The Cabinet members were also get- 
ting accustomed to their new ministeri- 
al offices. Socialist Leader Willy Brandt 
held his first meeting with aides in the 
Foreign Ministry, announced that he 
will fly to Paris this week to talk with 
Charles de Gaulle and arrange a meet- 
ing between the French President and 
Kiesinger in early January. The Chris- 
tian Democrats’ Gerhard Schréder, who 
served as Foreign Minister under Er- 
hard, arrived at the Defense Ministry 
just after the Luftwaffe’s new com- 
mander, Lieut. General Johann Stein- 
hoff, grounded the service's 769 Star- 
fighters following the 6Sth crash of the 
U.S.-designed fighter-bomber. He and 
Steinhoff agreed that the planes should 
not fly again until they are outfitted 
with improved ejection seats. 

Franz Josef Strauss, 51, the barrel- 
shaped boss of the Christian Democrats’ 
autonomous Bavarian branch, took on 
perhaps the most difficult portfolio of 
all: finance. Former Chancellor Lud- 
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wig Erhard’s government in effect fell 
over the refusal of his Free Democrat 
coalition partners to go along with 
needed tax increases. But Strauss has 
less balky coalition mates. As a start 
toward wiping out the $1.5 billion defi- 
cit for the 1967 budget, Strauss did ex- 
actly what Erhard had wanted to do: 
increased taxes on gasoline and tobac- 
co. The new political alignment made 
all the difference: Strauss’s bill to col- 
lect an additional $375 million in rev- 
enues zipped through the Bundestag 
with a healthy majority. Marveled Ham- 
burg’s Die Welt: “Financial problems 
that the Erhard government kept put- 
ting off until it broke up over them are 
now settled almost overnight in light- 
ning procedures.” 


FRANCE 
A Lively Robot 


Discussing economics with a visiting 
Charles de Gaulle in 1944, Joseph Stalin 
once pointed out a young aide with a 
crew cut and mournful mien, and said: 
“I don’t know anything. But this man— 
he is the whole plan.” When Aleksei 
Kosygin became Premier of the U.S.S.R. 
20 years later, his rise was seen as the 
coming to power of a new breed of 
managerial robot. Last week Stalin's 
glum young associate turned out to be a 
lively, even likable robot. In the second 
week of his official visit to France, 
Kosygin quipped and capered, and 
proved an engaging salesman. 

To be sure, the son of a St. Peters- 
burg lathe operator seemed no art lover, 
paused only briefly before Da Vinci's 
Mona Lisa in the Louvre. But he could 
not get enough answers when shown the 
fuselage of the British-French superson- 
ic transport, Concorde, or a frog’s heart 
preserved—alive—in a Grenoble lab- 
oratory. Whether reviewing an honor 
guard of skiing policemen in the Alps 
or placing a paternal arm around a hesi- 
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HUNTER KOSYGIN 
Royal hunt for a proletarian prince. 
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Be a killjoy. 





Tell your wife exactly what you want for Christmas. 
(And while you're at it, tell her which model.) 


1. The economy Color Pack Camera? 
Gives you big, beautiful color prints in 60 sec- 
onds, black and white in 15, (Is there any other 
way to take pictures?) It’s lightweight. Loads in 
seconds. Electric eye. Yet Polaroid has figured 
out a way to shrink the price. Under $60. 


2. Maybe the moderate-priced one? Has 
many deluxe features the economy model 
doesn’t, like a sharp triplet lens and superim- 


posed-image range- and viewfinder. Can use 
the Polaroid Portrait Kit and many other acces- 
sories. Under $85. 


3. How about the almost-luxury model? 
A great buy. You get most of the important 
features of the deluxe Color Pack Camera. Even 
the same brushed chrome body. But the shutter 
housing is metal and plastic instead of chrome, 
the strap nylon instead of leather. Includes 
flashgun. Under $125. 


4, Maybe even the deluxe model? This is 
the finest automatic camera Polaroid has ever 
made. It can do things none of the others can: 
make black and white pictures indoors without 
flash, make automatic time exposures up to 10 
seconds. Brushed chrome finish, supple leather 
strap: a beauty. Includes flashgun. Under $150. 


Oh. About your wife, You'll square it with her 
when you start taking all those pictures of the 
kids. 















Whoever gives you Crown Royal 
for Christmas is certainly no Scrooge. 


Seagram's Crown Royal costs more, much more, than other whiskies. 

But the giver, while no pinchpenny, is not necessarily a spendthrift. 

You may characterize him as wise, thoughtful, kind, generous and tasteful 
A judge of good whisky who'll pay the price to give the finest. 

Aren’t you flattered? 













All three sizes come in traditional: 
purple sack and carton, The fifth, 
about $9.00. The half-gallon F 
(where available) about $21.00, 4 
And. the pint or 4/5 pint priced Sas 
accordingly. Seagram's Crowns 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 80 
Seagram Distillers Company, 








tant American correspondent, Kosygin, 
62, was always a relaxed guest. “If we 
are all together, there will be no more 
wars,” he shouted to a mob of delighted 
workers at a factory near Lyon. When a 
Grenoble judge suggested a cultural ex- 
change of jurists, he joshed: “The hap- 
piness of the world will be assured when 
all judges are unemployed.” 

The proletarian prince was even more 
amiable when De Gaulle took him and 
his Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, 
hunting in what was once the preserve 
of royalty. For the occasion, Kosygin 
had brought along a turtleneck sweater, 
a quilted jacket and his own Belgian- 
made Herstal over-and-under shotgun. 
Gromyko cut a different figure: gun in 
hand he tramped through the fields in 
business suit, grey fedora and dark top- 
coat. Still, he proved a good shot. In 
any case, the forests of De Gaulle’s 
Rambouillet chateau are well stocked 
for just such occasions, and it was a lot 
like shooting birds in a barrel. Togeth- 
er, the twelve-man party liquidated 263 
pheasants. 

As if to thank his hosts, Kosygin went 
on French television with some smiles 
and pleasing words for the audience. 
“For the first time in history,” he said, 
“two great powers with different social 
systems, the Soviet Union and France, 
have decided to put their relations on a 
solid foundation.” De Gaulle was doubt- 
less pleased at something else Kosygin 
predictably produced: a blast—though a 
perfunctory one—at U.S. “intervention” 
in Viet Nam. But while the two states- 
men were in hearty agreement over 
events in far-off Asia, they reached a 
standoff on what is the great issue for 
Europeans. In their talks, Kosygin again 
forcibly urged the general to recognize 
the division of Germany, but De Gaulle 
would have none of it, and their final 
communiqué simply ignored the issue. 


HIGH SEAS 
With the Moan of the Wind 
And a Barrel of Beer 


“I'm not very effective when other 
people are around,” Yachtsman Francis 
Chichester once said about his penchant 
for solo performances. “Any attempt 
to diverge from this lot makes me half 
a person.” Whether he was roaming the 
English countryside as a boy, piloting 
a seaplane from Australia to Japan as 
a young man, or crossing the Atlantic 
in a small sloop in middle age, Chiches- 
ter always faced danger alone. Though 
he has never escaped fear (“A spot of 
panic is good for you, keeps you alive’’), 
Chichester has loved the rewards of 
mastering it. 

Born into a dull, grey Victorian 
world, Chichester became a loner in a 
home dominated by a clergyman father 
who “squashed any enthusiasm,” and in 
private schools where the punishment 
for a misdemeanor was a whipping. So 
in later life—after careers as a sheep- 
shearer, gold prospector and land specu- 
lator in New Zealand and a mapmaker 
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in England—Chichester was struck with 
sea fever. Though he thought “the 
whole prospect of the Atlantic so ap- 
palling that I can’t face it,” he nonethe- 
less thrilled to “the moan of the wind 
in the rigging,” loved drawing “deep, 
mad breaths” in mid-ocean. 

A veteran of six yacht crossings of 
the Atlantic—as a novice in 1960 he 
won the first transatlantic race—Chi- 
chester set out last August on an even 
more perilous journey. Lured by the 
prospect of traveling the route of the 
19th century wool and tea clippers, 
Chichester embarked on a 14,000-mile 
trip from England to Australia, around 
South Africa and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Then a jaunty 64 years of age, 
the wiry, bespectacled mariner was, as 
he has ever been, by himself—this time 
in a 53-ft. yacht, Gipsy Moth 1V. 

The Roaring Forties. His most for- 
midable obstacle was a stretch of black, 
tempestuous ocean just east of the Cape 


CHICHESTER 


in the latitudes known forbiddingly as 
the “roaring forties.” In Moby Dick, 
Melville described how the Pequod 
“sharply bowed to the blast” in these 
storm-tossed waters, with “showers of 
silver chips” flying over her bulwarks. 
In the voyages of the clippers, a crew of 
more than three dozen seasoned hands 
was needed to keep a vessel from disas- 
ter in the roaring forties. 

Nevertheless, Chichester set sail 
aboard the $84,000 two-masted yacht, 
which was rigged as a ketch for ease in 
handling by one man. Named after the 
De Havilland plane that Chichester had 
once piloted around the Pacific, the 
slender-beamed Gipsy Moth was out- 
fitted for comfort. In his quarters were 
a galley designed by his wife, a red 
upholstered chair with a safety belt and 
a radio transmitter by which to report 
his weekly progress to two London 
newspapers. 

Also aboard were a barrel of beer 
and plenty of bottles of assorted other 


spirits. “If I have a craze for anything 
—sorry if this sounds bad—it’s general- 
ly drink,” confesses Chichester. “I know 
pretty well at the outset whether it's 
going to be a rum voyage, a gin voyage 
or a Mackeson [beer] voyage.” 

Opening Presents. On the high seas, 
Chichester baked his own bread, grew 
his own salads (he is a vegetarian), and 
ate knobs of garlic and Dutch midg- 
et cheese. He even did his own dentist- 
ry. On his 65th birthday, he donned a 
green velvet smoking jacket, opened 
presents from his wife and had “a senti- 
mental evening drinking toasts to 
friends.” When, in October, the Gipsy 
Moth at last entered the roaring forties, 
Chichester was unfazed. “I looked out, 
and we were surfing on a big comber,” 
he reported one day. “As I watched, 
the mizzenmast lay flat above the comb- 
er’s white water. I think that was very 
close to big trouble.” 

The sea’s fury wrecked the automatic 
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GIPSY MOTH IV 
By himself, as never before. 


steering device that Chichester had 
rigged up by linking a wind vane to 
the rudder with a series of pulleys. 
Since his aim was to reach Sydney in 
100 days—the average sailing time of 
the old clippers—Chichester had to get 
by with occasional catnaps, stayed at 
the helm and soon was almost too weak 
to hoist the mainsail. “I couldn't stand 
without holding myself up, as if I had 
been three months in the hospital.” 

The Wheel's Kick. Though at one 
point he yielded to temptation and 
turned the Gipsy Moth toward the near- 
er Australian port of Fremantle, he 
soon put the yacht back on course 
(“The more I thought about it, the 
more it stuck in my gullet”). At week's 
end the exhausted sailor—clean-shaven 
and wearing his baseball cap—cruised 
into Sydney Harbor. Before the inevita- 
ble armada came out to greet him, the 
press corps pulled up in a fishing boat, 
handed Chichester a bag of onions and 
a bottle of Scotch. When the vessels 
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scraped, Chichester uttered his first 
words after 105 days at sea: “Bloody 
Sunday drivers!” 

Tugging proudly at his sagging pants, 
Chichester shouted: “Look how skinny 
I've become. I've lost forty pounds!” 
But the weathered mariner gave no 
sign that he was now ready to forgo 
the wheel's kick and the wind’s song. 
After a month’s rest, he plans a return 
trip westward around South America’s 
Cape Horn. 


Death on Wine-Dark Waters 


The ancient Greeks dreaded the sud- 
den squalls of the wine-dark Aegean 
Sea, where even the mighty Odysseus 
was sometimes washed overboard dur- 
ing his voyages. Modern Greeks are less 
superstitious. Despite gale warnings one 
evening last week, Captain Emmanuel 
Vernikos, 50, decided not to delay the 
departure of the Heraklion, his 8,900- 
ton auto-and-passenger ferry on_ its 
scheduled thrice-weekly 190-mile cross- 
ing from the Cretan city of Canea to 
Piraeus, Athens’ port on the Greek 
mainland. 

Suddenly, in mid-passage the skipper 
found himself in the midst of 70-m.p.h. 
gale winds and heavy waves. With hor- 
ror, crew members reported that the 
cars and trucks on the auto deck were 
about to break from their flimsy moor- 
ings. Sure enough, they did, cascading 
into the ship's sides. Worst of all, a 
huge 16-ton trailer truck was improper- 
ly parked by the bow exit. Each time 
the ship pitched, it rammed against the 
door. Finally, the door gave way and 
in spilled the Aegean waters. Radioed the 
Heraklion: “S O S. We are sinking.” 

Passengers and crewmen threw 
themselves into the sea. Only a few had 
life jackets; the others clung to debris 
or quickly drowned. Within 15 minutes, 
the Heraklion sank, taking the captain 
with her. 

The U.S. Sixth Fleet's aircraft carrier 
Shangri-La and scores of other ships 
converged on the disaster area. King 
Constantine flew his DC-3 to the scene 
and circled overhead, sometimes relay- 
ing rescue instructions to the searchers. 
On the dock at Piraeus, thousands of 
friends and relatives waited for the ships 
carrying the survivors and the blanket- 
shrouded bodies. By week’s end 47 had 
been rescued, but the death toll was put 
at 234, making it one of the worst sea 
tragedies in Greek history. The govern- 
ment ordered a three-day period of na- 
tional mourning. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Unmeritorious Pardon 

Five months ago, President Josip 
Broz Tito discovered conspiracy most 
foul lurking behind every wall. Tito’s 
office and home had been bugged to the 
rafters, and the fact was only slightly 
less startling than the identity of the 
chief bugger: none other than Tito’s 
Vice President, heir apparent and old 
comrade-in-arms, Aleksandar Rankovic. 

Rankovi¢, 56, turned out to be the 


head of a conspiracy, centered in the 
secret police, that opposed Yugoslavia’s 
trend toward democracy and Western- 
style economic reforms. Tito purged the 
secret police; Rankovi¢ and his fellow 
conspirators were ordered to stand trial 
before the Yugoslav Parliament. Evi- 
dence showed that Rankovic¢ had wire 
taps leading back to his home and office, 
so he could tune in on the boss day or 
night, and that his agent had once 
taped a Politburo meeting so secret 
none of the participants were even al- 
lowed to take notes. 

In the old days, this would have been 
a sure path to the firing squad or a pris- 
on cell; but last week, in a surprise 
move, Tito dropped the government's 








RANKOVIC (1965) 
Hardly like the old days. 


criminal case and pardoned Rankovié 
for humanitarian reasons and because 
of his meritorious service in the past. 
As nothing else could have, that dem- 
onstrated how far along the road to 
reasoned mellowness Tito and Yugo- 
slavia have come. 


BRAZIL 


Making It Formal 

When he took office almost three 
years ago, Brazil's plucky, pragmatic 
President Humberto Castello Branco 
came out against Communism, corrup- 
tion and economic instability, and man- 
aged to score some impressive successes 
(see WortD Business). The way he did 
it angered many of his countrymen. 
When he wanted a new batch of laws, 
he simply decreed them. When politi- 
cians irked him, he suspended their po- 
litical rights. When Congress balked two 
months ago, he simply dissolved it. As 
a result, Brazilians have been wonder- 
ing what will come after next March 15, 
when the military’s hand-picked Presi- 
dent-elect Artur da Costa e Silva takes 
office. More of the same? Or a gradual 
return to democracy? Last week they 
got their answer when Castello Branco 
released the proposed draft of Brazil's 
first new constitution since 1946. 

It would simply formalize one-man 
rule in Brazil. As in Costa e Silva's elec- 





tion, future Presidents would be chosen 
by Congress, and the President would 
have sweeping powers, including the 
right to declare a “state of siege” and 
suspend Congress, as well as the right 
to issue “decree-laws” that would be 
submitted to Congress only after they 
had gone into effect. As for Congress 
itself, it would be barred from tam- 
pering with the budget, interfering with 
salary raises, and from delaying passage 
of various other types of presidential 
bills. In matters of “national security,” 
the new constitution would also put 
civilians under the jurisdiction of mili- 
tary courts. 

Though most Brazilian newspapers 
attacked the constitution as another step 
toward dictatorship, Castello Branco had 
no fears about congressional passage. 
With his proposed draft, he issued “In- 
stitutional Act No. 4,” which calls Con- 
gress into extraordinary session between 
Dec. 12 and Jan. 24 for “discussion, 
voting and promulgation” of the new 
constitution. If Congress votes it down, 
the act empowers Castello Branco sim- 
ply to go ahead and decree it. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Tension Below the Surface 

Outwardly, Jordan’s frontier with Is- 
rael seemed calm enough, Gunfire along 
the border had died away. In Jordan’s 
frontier towns of Nablus, Hebron and 
Ramallah, old men puffed their snake- 
stemmed hookahs outside coffeehouses, 
and traffic beeped its way back to nor- 
mal. But beneath the surface, tensions 
were tight. “The whole place,” said one 
of King Hussein’s former Cabinet minis- 
ters, “is ready to blow.” 

Hussein’s refusal to arm Jordan's 
Palestinian refugees against another at- 
tack by Israel had merely spurred the 
flow of contraband weapons that have 
been filtering quietly into refugee camps 
on both sides of the Jordan River. Jor- 
danian troops uncovered one huge arms 
cache in Hebron and, after a blazing 
gunfight that left one policeman dead, 
intercepted another truckload of weap- 
ons heading into Nablus. At an anti- 
Hussein demonstration in Damascus, 
Syrian Chief of State Noureddin Attassi 
promised Jordanians all the weapons 
they needed—not to fight Israel, but to 
overthrow Hussein. “Today,” Attassi 
roared, “Jordan will be liberated and 
tomorrow Palestine.” 

At an emergency meeting in Cairo, 
the Arab League’s Defense Council once 
again demanded that Hussein bolster his 
border defenses with troops from neigh- 
boring Arab countries; and once again, 
the little King refused, realizing that 
such troops would be a potential fifth 
column that could bring down his 
throne. That was small consolation to 
the angry, anxious Palestinian refugees 
who live close to the frontier with Israel. 
They demand protection from Israeli 
attack, and they do not care who sup- 
plies it. If the King will not, many of 
them are in a mood to turn to another 
ruler who will. 
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After four rugged years at Scotland’s 
Gordonstoun School and two terms at 
the spartan Geelong School in the Aus- 
tralian bush, Britain’s Prince Charles, 
18, seems to be ready for more inten- 
sive book learning. Next fall the prince 
will enter Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the alma mater of his grandfather 
George VI, to read history and related 
subjects. After a couple of years of that 
contemplative fife, the heir to the 
throne will sign up for a tour of duty in 
one of the realm’s military services. 

Portuguese President Américo To- 
mas shouted “Wolf! Wolf!” and blasted 
away at the beast in the bushes, only to 
discover that he had bagged one of 
General Francisco Franco's hunting 
dogs. Otherwise, the partridge shoot at 
the Spanish state hunting preserve near 
Ciudad Real went smoothly, if some- 
what noisily, as Host Franco, looking 
tanned and robust, observed his 74th 
birthday. President Tomas apologized 
about the dog, but maybe someone 
should have apologized to the birds. 
The twelve guns in the party brought 
down 1,300 red partridges. 

The skirt was hardly a mini, but it 
certainly was a bit more mod than the 
numbers Jacqueline Kennedy normally 
wears. Enshrined in fashion’s Hall of 
Fame since January, Jackie sported the 
new hemline, three inches above the 
Knee, at lunch in Manhattan with her 
sister, Princess Lee Radziwill. “It's the 
shortest we've seen her in,” said Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, whose photographer 
caught the girls in a gay mood as they 
emerged from the Lafayette Restau- 
rant. One thing, though, that Jackie 
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New mod. 
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hasn't been especially happy about re- 
cently: The Pleasure of His Company, 
a warm, highly personal reminiscence 
of Jack Kennedy by Paul (“Red”) Fay, 
a longtime family friend. In Dallas last 
week, Fay reported that Jackie had re- 
jected his donation of $3,000 to the 
Kennedy Memorial Library at Harvard 
because she thought the gift “hypocriti- 
cal.” Said Fay: “She couldn't have 
found anything in the book that was 
unkind to Jack, but I believe she felt it 
was an invasion of privacy.” 

“Whenever we need women, I think 
we ought to draft them,” declared Gen- 
eral Lewis Hershey, 73, head of the na- 
tion’s Selective Service System. ‘There's 
a real nurse shortage in the armed 
forces.” Will the girls be getting Greet- 
ings? Not for the present, Hershey 
quickly assured a reporter for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's daily newspaper. 
At a national conference on the draft 
in Chicago, Anthropologist Margaret 
Mead, 65, supported Hershey's idea of 
coed conscription to make national 
service truly equal and universal. She 
drew the line, though, at letting the 
ladies be battleaxes. “I do not believe in 
using women in combat,” she said, “be- 
cause females are too fierce.” 

Originally, Inventor Alfred Nobel in- 
tended his prizes as encouragements for 
bright young scientists, writers and so- 
cial visionaries, but it begins to seem 
that longevity is a criterion for win- 
ning. This year the laureates’ average 
age is 73. As the traditional silver 
trumpets blared in Stockholm’s Con- 
cert Hall, Sweden’s King Gustav VI 
Adolf presented Nobel Prizes to Virolo- 
gist Francis Peyton Rous, 87, of Man- 
hattan’s Rockefeller University, and 
Surgeon Charles B. Huggins, 65, of the 
University of Chicago, named to share 
the $60,000 award in physiology and 
medicine; the University of Chicago's 
Robert Mulliken, 70, honored in chem- 
istry, and French Physicist Alfred 
Kastler, 64, collecting the physics prize 
for his studies of polarized light. Shar- 
ing the prize for literature were Israeli 
Novelist S. Y. Agnon, 78, and a local 
Stockholm girl: German-born Jewish 
Poet Nelly Sachs, 75. 

If the rumor keeps bouncing around 
long enough, it may prove to be true. 
Right now, Mrs. Patrick Nugent, 19, 
just giggles and changes the subject 
when folks ask if she is pregnant. 

On his way back to Washington from 
a Caribbean holiday, Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey stopped off in San 
Juan to call on Cellist Pablo Casals, 89. 
Sitting down at his piano, an instru- 
ment he mastered as a boy even before 
he owned a cello, Don Pablo remarked: 
“I played for President Roosevelt, you 
know.” Humphrey was all set to launch 

















HUBERT & PABLO 
Old deal. 


into his own happy reminiscences of the 
New Deal when Casals added: “Yes, | 
played for him in 1904.” 

Practically everybody else has had a 
say on the matter, so why shouldn't 
Robert Oswald, 32, Lee Harvey's older 
brother? Robert, who works for the 
Acme Brick Co. in Wichita Falls, Texas, 
has decided to add his opinions to the 
expanding literature on the assassina- 
tion and the Warren Report. “I feel the 
final conclusion that Lee was the lone 
assassin is correct,” said he, but he still 
thinks there is need for a book “to shed 
light on Lee’s overall character, which, 
in my opinion, was cut short in the 
commission report.” 

As the host's wife confided, “My hus- 
band has always enjoyed ships.” Indeed, 
U.S. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, 58, 
had a boatload of fun at his party for 
250 U.N. diplomats aboard the liner 
Constitution, which he took over for an 
evening while the ship was docked in 
Manhattan. With the ship’s owners, 
American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, 
picking up most of the tab, Goldberg 
cruised happily among his guests in the 
first-class lounge, later treated them to 
a first-class little supper that included 
Iranian caviar and supreme of pheasant. 
Gazing at the dock, Soviet Ambassador 
Nikolai Fedorenko remarked: “This is 
just like the U.N.—we do not feel we 
are moving any place.” 


Ill lay: Jack Ruby, 55, in serious con- 
dition at Dallas’ Parkland Memorial Hos- 
pital after surgery to remove a cancer- 
ous lymph node from his chest; Britain’s 
Queen Mother Elizabeth, 66, recover- 
ing in London's King Edward VII's 
Hospital following an unspecified ab- 
dominal operation; Joseph P. Kennedy, 
78, resting in Boston’s New England 
Baptist Hospital after an operation to 
remove lesions from his chest; and Ac- 
tress Gina Lollobrigida, 38, feeling 
much better following treatment in 
Manhattan's Beth Israel Hospital for 
severe intestinal inflammation that re- 
sulted, she said, from eating an un- 
washed apple in Mexico. 
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COLUMNISTS 


The Loner 

New York Daily News Columnist 
Ted Lewis, 67, seldom leaves his office. 
The bare cubicle where he works is all 
but devoid of mementos from the 30 
years he has spent covering the nation’s 
capital. Though he is Washington bureau 
chief for the newspaper with the largest 
circulation (2,000,000) in the U.S., he 
is not on a first-name basis with a sin- 
gle politician. 

Lewis is a loner by choice. He is sim- 
ply too suspicious of official Washington 
to give its operators any more time than 
he has to. Yet out of his self-imposed 
isolation he fashions his private blend 









LEWIS 
Chopping vegetables down fo size. 
of astute observations, consistently read- 
able commentary, and an abiding cyni- 
cism about politics and politicians, Al- 
most scornfully he avoids the ponderous 
punditry that so many of his colleagues 
indulge in. If his four-times-a-week col- 
umn “Capitol Stuff” reflects any ideolo- 
gy at all, it is one of “anti-baloney.” 
When he deigns to talk to a politician, 
his most familiar expression is “Are you 

kidding me?” 

Down on Consensus. Lewis writes in 
the breezy, somewhat belligerent style 
for which his paper is famed. But while 
the conservative News gets mad mainly 
at liberals, Lewis gets mad at anyone 
he thinks deserves it. He has been a 
persistent critic of the Great Society, 
and is not welcome at the White House 
even if he wants to go there. “Any con- 
sensus operation,” he has written of 
Johnson's tactics, “if continued too long, 
develops a squashy, cabbage-like quality 
in smell, and an uninspiring vegetable 
taste.” But he was equally tough on 
Everett Dirksen after the defeat of the 
civil rights bill in the last Congress. De- 
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bunking Dirksen’s claim to have killed 
the measure because he put “principle 
ahead of party,” Lewis scoffed that 
Dirksen could not have delivered 
enough Republican votes to save the 
bill anyway. “It was the biggest bunch 
of hogwash ever emitted by the Sena- 
tor’s honey-sprayed tonsils.” And after 
hearing the suggestion last week that 
Gregory Peck run for public office as a 
Democrat, Lewis speculated that maybe 
Bonanza’s Dan Blocker would do better. 
After all, “he is from Texas too.” Or 
perhaps George Hamilton, “provided he 
gets his draft-board problems straight- 
ened out.” 

The News's editors send Lewis their 
editorials in advance, but he feels no 
compulsion to follow their pre- 
cepts. Last week, for instance, 
when a News editorial commem- 
orated the 25th anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor by accusing Frank- 
lin Roosevelt of deliberately pro- 
voking the attack, Lewis wrote 
that no one person could pos- 
sibly be held to blame for the 
disaster. And while the rest of 
the nation’s press devoted col- 
umn after column to the familiar 
details of the debacle, Lewis of- 
fered a fresh and authoritative 
footnote to history. He picked 
up a 1965 letter written by Ad- 
miral Chester Nimitz and pub- 
lished for the first time in the 
current issue of the United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings. “As 
bad as our losses were at Pearl 
Harbor on 7 December 1941,” 
wrote Nimitz, “it was God's di- 
vine will” that the fleet was not 
at sea to do battle with a superior 
Japanese task force. Some of 
the ships sunk in the protected 
waters of the harbor were sal- 
vageable; lost at sea, they would have 
been lost for good—along with all their 
men, 

When News editorials accused Com- 
munists of fomenting ghetto riots, Lewis 
defended U.S. Attorney General Nicho- 
las Katzenbach, who emphatically de- 
nied that Communists were to blame. 
Angry at FBI members for spreading 
rumors that Katzenbach was naive, Lewis 
expostulated: “If the departmental crit- 
ics wanted to cut him down to size, they 
should have had the decency to speak 
out, not furtively leak information 
which they lacked the guts to defend 
openly in making their case.” 

Shifting Beats. Brought up in a strict 
New England home, Lewis took a series 
of jobs with newspapers and the U.P. 
before joining the News in 1944 and 
earning a reputation for speedy writing 
and unflappability. He started his col- 
umn in 1958, became Washington bu- 
reau chief in 1961, Ever since, he has 
cultivated a habit of almost total un- 
communicativeness. A reporter has to 
work in the bureau a year before Lewis 








will say much more than “Good morn- 
ing” to him. Lewis insists on shifting 
around his reporters’ beats every year 
so that no one will get too close to 
his sources. 

As for himself, Lewis deals with al- 
most all sources at arm’s length. More 
and more these days, he depends on his 
political instincts rather than tedious leg- 
work. “As soon as you talk to people, 
you get confused,” he says. But not 
talking to enough people sometimes 
leaves Lewis confused too. In 1961, for 
example, he wrote that Castro would 
flee Cuba because of its crumbling econ- 
omy. In November he went far out on a 
limb and prophesied that President 
Johnson would not sign the campaign- 
financing bill for the curious reason that 
it would put a Bobby Kennedy-led third 
party at a disadvantage. 

A supporter of both Robert Taft and 
Adlai Stevenson for President, Lewis 
values personal character above political 
ability. Unlike other columnists, he 
does not dwell interminably on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s celebrated idiosyncracies. 
When several Congressmen demanded 
an investigation of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William Douglas because of his 
fourth marriage, Lewis retorted in bois- 
terous News style: “Justice Douglas 
loves nature, liberal causes and pretty 
women; in what order is his personal 
business. And as long as these inbred in- 
terests are within the law, they are none 
of the damnfool business of Congress.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


How to Follow a Hunch 

To City Editor Leo Hirt! of the Cin- 
cinnati Post & Times-Star, the rumor 
that City Solicitor William McClain was 
in a jam rated a routine check. Since 
McClain had been seen around probate 
court the previous week, Hirtl sent a 
reporter to chat with court officials. 
The reporter discovered that McClain 
had appointed a man named William 
Jackson to appraise a recently settled 
estate. Jackson, it turned out, was a 
pseudonym for Norman S. Payne, a pro- 
bate court employee who got a fee of 
$100, although he was not entitled to 
indulge in such moonlighting. 

When the Post & Times-Star ran that 
story last September, Editor Dick 
Thornburg had a hunch there might be 
more to tell. He instructed Reporter 
Jim Horner, 32, to case the probate 
court to see if it was involved in any 
other high-fee hanky-panky. Horner has 
been on the story ever since, and his by- 
line has been on the front page almost 
daily for over two months. 

Case of the Missing Heirs. City Solic- 
itor McClain, Horner discovered, had 
been doing some moonlighting of his 
own—as attorney for the same $38,977 
estate that Jackson-Payne had worked 
over. Only McClain, whose services had 
been legal enough, had received a whop- 
ping fee of $8,625. Working at the 
rate of $25 an hour, he would have had 
to put in 345 hours to earn his pay— 
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a staggering amount of time to spend 
On so small an estate. 

In the investigation he claimed to 
have made on behalf of the estate, 
McClain had been unable to discover 
a single heir. Yet after the estate was 
turned over to the city, 14 heirs showed 
up. Editorialized the Post & Times-Star: 
“McClain has destroyed public confi- 
dence in his integrity as a city official.” 
The estate was divided among the 14 
heirs. McClain, who returned part of his 
fee, is now under investigation by the 
Cincinnati Bar Association. 

Having shot down the city solicitor, 
the Post & Times-Star focused its atten- 
tion on Probate Court Judge Chase M. 
Davies. It turned out that during his 
19 years on the bench, he had made a 
practice of appointing relatives and 
close friends as appraisers. Out of a 
$37,575,282 estate left by a Procter 
& Gamble heiress, two of Judge Da- 
vies’ friends had each received a $37,- 
575 fee. Upset by the publicity, the 
probate judge paid two frantic calls on 
Editor Thornburg to try to persuade 
him that he was a man of probity. 
Said Thornburg in an editorial: “The 
best you can say is that the judge runs 
a slovenly court.” Davies responded by 
announcing that he was cutting ap- 
praisal fees and not appointing any 
more friends—‘not with all the noise 
people make.” 

A Matter of Patronage. While the 
Post & Times-Star was playing up the 
probate scandals on Page One, Cincin- 
nati’s other daily, the Enquirer, was 
giving them only perfunctory treatment. 
Though both papers are owned by 
Scripps-Howard, they operate independ- 
ently. “We decided it would not be fair 
to pick out individuals in a few selected 
cases,” explained Enquirer Publisher 
Francis Dale. He had reason. Reporter 
Horner had discovered that Enquirer 
Court Reporter Tom Mercer and Col- 
umnist Frank Weikel had both served 
recently as appraisers. 


Publisher Dale claimed that he could 
not understand what all the fuss was 
about. “It’s a bunch of hogwash,” he 
said in a TV interview. “I don’t think 
our reporters are second-class citizens. 
They can get appointments just like 
anybody else.” And his paper devoted 
considerable space to explaining that 
all was shipshape at probate. “It is 
common knowledge,” wrote Enquirer 
Reporter Caden Blincoe, “that the 
awarding of appraiserships is a way of 
returning favors—a form of dispensing 
political patronage. Patronage is not a 
dirty word in American politics.” Or in 
the city room of the Enquirer. 


The Battle of Paris 


In its home town, the New York 
Herald Tribune survives only in the 
name of the city’s new afternoon paper, 
the World Journal Tribune. Abroad, 
the Trib is very much alive. Last week 
the paper sported a new logotype: 


Herald = Tribune 


The Washington post 





But under the logotype, all was famil- 
iar, and the Trib’s Jock Whitney was 
in Paris with his new co-chairman, the 
Post’s Kay Graham, to celebrate the 
combined operation. Their enthusiasm 
promised the international edition of 
the New York Times a fight to the 
death. 

New Momentum. The 79-year-old 
Trib used to have the field practically 
to itself. It was a home away from 
home for expatriate journalists, who 
turned out consistently lively copy for 
resident Americans. It kept them well 
informed about the U.S., but it also 
managed to cover the rest of the world 
from a decidedly European viewpoint. 
And always it was interested in every- 
thing Parisian. 

In 1960, the Times, which had been 
printing a small edition in Amsterdam, 
moved to Paris and started a more am- 
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bitious international edition. The Trib, 
which had been breaking even, soon 
slipped into the red. But the Times's 
losses were still greater, and the two 
papers opened merger talks. Then the 
deal fell through, and the competition 
picked up new momentum. 

This fall both papers put in new men 
at the head of their editorial operations. 
The Times sent over Foreign News Edi- 
tor Sydney Gruson, 50, and gave him 
far more freedom of action than any 
of his predecessors had enjoyed. The 
changes show already. No longer is the 
overseas Times a truncated version of 
its New York parent. Its makeup re- 
flects a new concern for news from all 
over Europe; feature stories from home 
are reprinted to attract tourist and ex- 
patriate alike. And Paris, which is, after 
all, the paper’s home base, is getting 
much more attention. “We have not 
covered Paris as it should be covered,” 
Gruson admits, “but we are starting.” 
Besides that, he adds, “we are the only 
newspaper of any language in Europe 


today to give the complete stock 
tables.” 
The Trib’s new editor is Murray 


Weiss, onetime managing editor of the 
paper in New York. With a circulation 
of 60,000, one-third better than the 
Times’s 45,000, Weiss plans no radical 
changes. The Trib will continue to use 
the graceful, award-winning makeup 
that was discarded by the New York 
edition five years ago. It has a strong 
group of columnists, and it also has the 
Los Angeles Times-Washington Post 
news service at its disposal. That often 
means bylined, front-page stories on 
major events a day ahead of the Times. 
Weiss is working hard at improving 
communications with the U.S. so that 
he can continue to beat the competition. 
“My friends say they have a sense of 
déja vu when they read the Times,” 
says Weiss. 

Window on America. Both papers 
are aware that only one of them is like- 
ly to survive. The Trib is losing $300,- 
000 a year; the Times’s losses are said 
to be over $1.5 million. “We are 
prepared to go on losing money for 
years if necessary,” says Gruson. “But 
I have just enough ego to think we can 
overtake the Trib in two years.” Weiss 
is no less confident. “The Trib is a 
home-town paper for a hell of a lot of 
people,” he says. “It's a window on 
America for a hell of a lot of others.” 
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Mr. Gordon's discovery put a special glow 
in many an Old English holiday greeting. 
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Christmas is when you give V.O. 
even if you’d rather keep it yourself. 


It’s the season for sharing the good things like Seagram’s V.O. 
V.O. does what no other whisky can. It defines smooth 

once and for all. Light? Of course. And V.O. is gift-wrapped 
magnificently at no cost to you. Share and share alike! 
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MEDICINE 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
The Foot-&-Mouth Man 


Foot-and-mouth disease is one of the 
most fiercely contagious of viral infec- 
tions—for beef cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, 
deer, antelope and hedgehogs. But even 
in the midst of epizootics, when tens of 
thousands of animals have had to be 
destroyed, man has seemed almost mi- 
raculously immune, no matter how 
closely he may have worked with the 
afflicted livestock. To Bachelor Bob 
Brewis, who lived on his brother's farm 
in Yetlington, a tiny village in England's 
North Country, a doctor’s suggestion 
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PATIENT BREWIS 
Ridiculous but true. 


that he might have Britain's first human 
case of foot-and-mouth disease was too 
ridiculous to take seriously. 

Still, the local cattle were getting sick 
in increasing numbers, and Brewis did 
have some mild symptoms. “I felt groggy 
and thought I was getting the flu,” he 
said. “When the doctor examined me, 
he found some blisters on my hands and 
in my mouth. I was banged into a hos- 
pital at Newcastle for a week, but there 
was nothing much the matter with me.” 
Nor was there anything much the doc- 
tors could do, There is no effective treat- 
ment for the viral disease, but nature's 
own healing power soon cured Brewis. 

Government experts have now con- 
firmed the finding of foot-and-mouth 
disease virus in his blisters, which makes 
his the first proved case in Britain. And 
to make sure that he was not a symp- 
tomless carrier, the authorities kept him 
quarantined for a while—not from peo- 
ple but from farm animals. To Brewis, 
even though almost 45,000 farm ani- 
mals had to be slaughtered, it is all 
something of a joke. Said he: “My only 
worry was that I might have to be de- 
stroyed too.” 
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DRUGS 
A Pill for Méniére’s 


Although Méniére’s disease claims 
hundreds of thousands of victims in the 
U.S. alone, it is not really a disease at 
all. It is a group of symptoms that have 
defied both explanation and effective 
treatment. However it is labeled, the 
disorder usually starts with a ringing in 
the ears (tinnitus), followed by im- 
paired hearing, spells of dizziness ac- 
companied by unbearable nausea, and 
severe vomiting. Méniére’s, named for 
French Physician Prosper Méniére 
(1799-1862) who first described it, is so 
distressing that doctors are eager to try 
anything that will give their patients a 
measure of relief. Some get help from 
drugs, including histamine solutions, 
which have to be infused into a vein: 
others are subjected to drastic surgical 
procedures, 

Now a new theory not only seems to 
offer a satisfactory explanation of the 
origins of Méniére’s disease, but has 
also led to the development of an oral 
drug that appears to control the symp- 
toms. The theory is that Méniére’s be- 
gins with an accumulation of lymph flu- 
ids in the inner ear, apparently as the re- 
sult of changes in circulation. The excess 
lymph, which causes the tinnitus and 
dizziness, can be dissipated by restoring 
this “microcirculation.” Histamine, one 
of the body’s cellular hormones, will do 
the job, but it is so powerful that it must 
be used with great care. 

The Mayo Clinic’s Dr. Bayard T. Hor- 
ton began the search for something that 
would be gentler in action and effec- 
tive when taken by mouth. His chemist 
collaborators found betahistine dihydro- 
chloride, now manufactured under the 
trade name Sere by New Jersey's Uni- 
med, Inc. Just approved for general 
prescription, Sere has already been tak- 
en by 14,000 patients under the care of 
almost 300 physicians. Because Mé- 
niére’s symptoms come and go unpre- 
dictably, evaluation of any treatment is 
a long and tedious process. But in a 
careful double-blind study, in which 
neither doctor nor patient knew which 
was the drug and which was the dummy 
sugar pill, Dr. Joseph C. Elia of Reno 
reported excellent results. Three-fourths 
of the time, the patients on the drug 
enjoyed relief from dizziness, nausea 
and headache; the tinnitus response was 
not so uniform, but still substantial. 


DENTISTRY 
Wisdom of the Third Molar 


When a tooth growing out from its 
bud in the jawbone gets trapped—either 
in the bone itself or between other 
teeth—dentists say that it is “impact- 
ed.” The problem occurs most often 
with the four so-called wisdom teeth, 
or third molars, which generally erupt 
around the end of adolescence. And 





the catalogue of troubles that have 
been traced to impacted wisdom teeth 
is virtually endless. At one time or an- 
other, New York University’s Dr. Ir- 
ving Salman told the Greater New York 
Dental Meeting last week, they have 
been accused of causing everything 


from facial deformity to infections, 
from cysts to neuralgia, nervous dis- 
orders, muscular twitching, melancho- 
lia, arthritis, impairment of vision—and 
even schizophrenia. 

In any case, said Oral-Surgeon Sal- 
man, third molars are so often trouble- 
some* that some dental authorities be- 
lieve they should be removed routinely 
as a preventive measure. One school 
even proposes extraction before the 
teeth are fully formed, on the ground 
that a growing third molar may press 
against a second molar’s roots hard 
enough to cause damage. Dr. Salman 
prefers to leave wisdom teeth in place 
until the facial bones are fully grown, 
usually between the ages of 16 and I8. 
Lower third molars, he said, even 
though they seem to be pushing through 
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IMPACTED MOLAR TOOTH WITH CYST 
Nothing but trouble. 


at an angle, have a tendency to right 
themselves if they have room. 

If a growing third molar is shown by 
X rays to be damaging a second tooth, 
Dr. Salman's prescription is extraction. 
When teeth are impacted only in bone, 
Dr. Salman suggests, they can be left 
in place, provided X rays are taken 
twice a year to check on their behav- 
ior. One reason for Dr. Salman's con- 
servalism regarding bony impactions is 
that removal of deeply embedded teeth 
sometimes has a distressing sequel: the 
patient's jaw feels numb for days, weeks 
or months. 

After the wisdoms, the teeth most 
likely to become impacted are the ca- 
nines, which may be trapped between 
the incisors and the bicuspids (the dou- 
ble-pointed teeth immediately behind 
them). The canines are so important to 
both the shape and function of the jaws 
that the dental surgeon should do his 
utmost to help them achieve their nor- 
mal position. Only if that is impossible 
should canines be extracted. Even when 
an impacted tooth is clearly infected, 
there is still disagreement as to when it 
ought to come out. Should the dentist 
wait for the infection to be healed by 
antibiotics? Dr. Salman’s conclusion: Ev- 
ery case must be decided individually. 





® In the course of evolution, the human jaw 
has become progressively smaller, leaving in- 
sufficient room for the full complement of 
third molars, which the great apes still grow, 
From 27% to 30% of people lack buds for 
one or more wisdom teeth. 
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What we've just done 
will set the insurance 


right on its ear. 


We've just made it possible for you to 
offer your employees permanent, cash- 
value life insurance as an optional part 
of your regular group term insurance. 

Without it costing you another cent. 

Hallelujah. 

We call our new plan Group / Ordi- 
nary Life because it gives the employee 
that choice. Ordinary whole life or 
retirement income insurance. Or group 
term life. 

Group / Ordinary has three benefits 
that group term doesn't have. 

1. It accumulates cash and other 
values. 

2. It costs the employee less than if 
he got it ‘‘outside’’ because of your con- 
tribution. 

3. It doesn’t end when his job does. 
In fact, he can maintain the permanent 
coverage at the premium you and he 
were paying when he first joined the plan. 





From everybody’s point of view, this 
isthe best group insurance deal to come 
along in more than 50 years. (We should 
know. Our group business has made 
us one of the ten largest writers of 
group insurance.) 

What else? 

Well, there’s nothing 
that says you can’t get 
in on Group/ Ordi- 
nary yourself. 

And you don’t 
have to upset 
your whole 
insurance 
operation, 
either. We've 
worked it out 
so there isn't 
any extra book- 
keeping. And if you want to let your pre- 
sent insurance company continue to 
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write your group term, that’s okay with 
us.We can simply superimpose Group/ 
Ordinary onto your current plan. 

To get all the details, write us or 
Call us. 
Or get in touch with your insur- 
ance man. He's probably called 
us already to get all the facts. 


Occidental Life 


A Transamerica Company 


NAME 





STREET 


city 





STATE — a 
MAIL TO OCCIDENTAL CENTER, 
DEPT. G, LOS ANGELES 90054 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
What to Do About Lew 


There is a growing suspicion among 
at least 20 college basketball coaches 
that they have just wasted two whole 
years working furiously on their de- 
fenses and doodling the name Alcindor 
on the backs of old envelopes. It was 
heartbreaking enough when Ferdinand 
Lewis Alcindor Jr., the most sought- 
after high-school basketball player in 
the U.S. two years ago, decided to pass 
up their scholarship offers and go to 
U.C.L.A. instead. It was worse when 
the coaches checked their schedules for 
1966-67 and discovered that they would 
have to meet him in person. Now Lew 
Alcindor is 19, a sophomore playing his 
first varsity year, and all the nightmares 
are coming true. He has grown to an 
awesome 7 ft. 1% in., and in his initial 
two games he has shown why U.C.L.A.’s 
Bruins are favorites to wind up as the 
nation’s No. | team. 

Stopping Alcindor (pronounced Al- 
sin-der) is obviously a necessity for any 
team that has designs on the N.C.A.A. 
championship—this year, next year or 
the year after. The question is how. 
One coach suggested raising the height 
of the baskets from 10 ft. to 12 ft.; that 
proposal was discarded when it was 
found that Lew can leap up and nearly 
touch the top of the backboard—13 ft. 
above the floor. Another coach face- 
tiously plugged for sinking the baskets 
into the floor like golf cups. “That way,” 
he said, “it should at least take him 
longer to reach over and stuff the ball 
in.” A third alternative was tested by 
Southern Cal Coach Bobby Boyd when 
his Trojans played the Bruins two weeks 
ago. Boyd's notion: pretend that Alcin- 
dor is just another man on the U.C.L.A. 
roster, let him take his shots—and pray 
that he misses. Lew took his shots all 
right—32 of them—and he hit on 23. 
He also sank ten foul shots, scored a 
total of 56 points, and U.C.L.A. beat 
Southern Cal 105-90. 

Three on One. No such disaster for 
Vic Bubas, the coach of Duke's No. 
7-ranked Blue Devils. Bubas had 
scouted Alcindor all through his fresh- 
man season at U.C.L.A., and had a dif- 
ferent plan. He also had a veteran 
team; All-America Guard Bob Verga 
and two other starters were back from 
last year’s squad, which won 23 out of 
26 games, wound up No. 3 in the nation. 

The idea was simple: keep Lew from 
getting to the ball. It worked, too—sort 
of. Three Duke players stuck to Alcin- 
dor like Siamese quadruplets, and he 
scored only 19 points all night. Of 
course, that left only two Blue Devils 
to guard Alcindor’s four teammates, 
who popped in 69 as U.C.L.A. walloped 
Duke 88-54. 

By last week everybody seemed will- 
ing to pronounce Alcindor “unstop- 
pable” and “the best college center in 
history”—everybody, that is, except his 
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ALCINDOR “DUNKING” AGAINST U.S.C. 
A game of let’s pretend. 


own coach, John Wooden. “Lew has a 
long way to go,” said Wooden. “He 
may be as agile as Wilt Chamberlain 
was at this stage in his career, but he 
still isn’t as agile as Bill Russell.” Adds 
Assistant Willie Naulls, who played with 
Russell on last year’s pro champion 
Boston Celtics: “Lew is just a boy. He’s 
barely 19, still growing and far from 
maturity.” 

Lefty or Righty. Neither coach has 
any complaint about Alcindor’s offen- 
sive ability, although Lew is still only 
about 45% accurate when he is shoot- 
ing lefthanded, compared with 70% 
righthanded. Both, however, admit that 
Lew’s defense still leaves something to 
be desired. “He needs work,” says 
Naulls. “But Pll tell you this—when 
Lew Alcindor wants to guard somebody, 
he can guard anybody.” Duke's Bubas 
will attest to that: against the Blue 
Devils last week, Alcindor collected 16 
rebounds and blocked eight enemy 
shots. 





BASEBALL 
Down Go the Mighty 


The No. 1 base stealer in exchange 
for a couple of young infielders? The 
best pitcher in all of baseball in 1964, 
for two mediocre power hitters? The 
man who broke Babe Ruth’s home-run 
record, for a third baseman who 
couldn’t make the grade with the New 
York Mets? The way the mighty were 
falling last week in baseball's trades, 
Mickey Mantle could wind up in Chi- 
cago any day now, in exchange for the 
Cubs’ clubhouse boy. 

Some trades might have been honest 
efforts to improve a ball club. The deal 





that sent Maury Wills to the Pittsburgh 
Pirates seemed like spite—but might 
have been bright. Four years ago, Short- 
stop Wills set a major-league record by 
stealing 104 bases, and in the two sea- 
sons that he has been team captain of 
the Los Angeles Dodgers, the Dodgers 
have won two National League pen- 
nants. The most common story was that 
Wills had angered Owner Walter O’Mal- 
ley by quitting the Dodgers’ post-season 
tour of Japan. Yet O'Malley is one of 
baseball's shrewdest judges of talent, 
and he may simply feel that Wills, 34, 
and injury prone nowadays, is over the 
hill. 

From a_ practical standpoint, the 
trade that sent the Los Angeles Angels’ 
star pitcher, Dean Chance, to the Min- 
nesota Twins didn’t make very much 
sense either—except for the Twins. The 
most sense was made by the New York 
Yankees, whose motive was money. 

First step in the Yankee maneuver 
was to send Third Baseman Clete Boyer 
(salary: $27,000) to the Atlanta Braves, 
for a minor-league outfielder named Bill 
Robinson. That left the Yanks with an 
excess of outfielders and no third base- 
man. So off to the St. Louis Cardinals, 
in exchange for much-traveled Third 
Baseman Charley Smith, went Roger 
Maris—the man who broke Ruth’s mark 
by clouting 61 homers in 1961. A natu- 
ral loner who was more annoyed than 
pleased by fame and had been hampered 
by injuries for the past two seasons, 
Maris was scarcely surprised. “I can’t 
complain,” he shrugged—but neither 
could the Yankees. Maris’s salary was 
$75,000 a year, and Smith’s is $20,000, 
When somebody mentioned that Smith, 
like Maris, is a “moaner,” one of the 
Yankee brass cracked: “Sure, he is. But 
he moans in a lower bracket.” 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> India: the Davis Cup interzone finals, 
beating Brazil, 3-2, at Calcutta’s South 
Club. After beating the U.S. last month, 
Brazil’s Edison Mandarino, 25, and 
Thomaz Koch, 21, might have expected 
to wipe up the court with the Indians. 
That expectation reckoned without 
Ramanathan Krishnan, 29. Krishnan 
won one singles match from Mandarino, 
teamed with Jaideep Mukherjea to take 
the doubles, and wrapped it up in a 
marathon match against Koch 3-6, 6-4, 
10-12, 7-5, 6-2. That gives India the 
honor of challenging Australia on Dec. 
26—and then returning home to wait 
for next year. 

> Arnold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus: 
the $50,000 first prize in the $277,500 
P.G.A. National Team competition, at 
the P.G.A. National Golf Club; in Palm 
Beach Gardens, Fla. Proving once 
again that them what has gits, golf's 
two richest competitors shot a best-ball 
score of 258 for 72 holes—32-under- 
par, with 34 birdies, only two bogeys. 
Palmer's half of the loot brought his 
year's total earnings to $154,692: Nick- 
laus’ half brought his to $140,635. 
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Grand-Dad always gets carried away at holiday time 


Carry away Grand-Dad yourself. In this classic, crystal decanter with its plush, pile gift wrap 
banded in gold. Regular bottles in plush, pile gift wrap, too. 100 proof bottled in bond in elegant 
gold and aqua; 86 proof in regal red and blue. All this for the Bourbon others have tried to 
equal since 1882. Of course, Grand-Dad costs more to give. But it gives so much more in return. 
(Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. ) 






















This engineer is developing a way 
to send talk down a pipeline of light. 


What's he doing at IBM? 


The usual channels of long-distance communication, namely, wires, radio and 
microwave, aren't looking so roomy these days. 
At the rate we are transmitting talk, pictures, and information between our 
cities and into space we may one day need new means of communicating. 
One new means appears to be the laser. 
A laser beam, in theory, can transmit more information than all the radio 
channels currently in use. 
The engineer in our picture is one of IBM’s team which is inventing ways 
to get information on the beam at one end and off at the other. 
IBM's interest in the laser grows out of its interest in anything 
that makes information more useful for people. 
IBM has already demonstrated a laser device that can 
shoot check-out signals directly into a launch vehicle 
standing on the pad. Another IBM team is devel- 
oping a laser for communicating with the astro- 
nauts, earth to spacecraft, planet to planet. 
It all comes under the heading of 
making information easier to get, which 
is step one in making it more useful. 
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the present contains nothing more than the past 
and what is found in the effect 
was already in the cause 


henri bergson, creative evolution, 1907 
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THEOLOGY 
Prophet of the Future God 


Secularization—the historical process 
by which man increasingly controls the 
universe, thereby seeming to diminish 
God’s dominion—sounds by definition 
like a threat to Christianity; in fact, it is 
a divine gift to man that has its roots 
in Biblical revelation. Such is the in- 
sight of one of the century's greatest 
and least known Protestant thinkers: 
Friedrich Gogarten, 80, professor 
emeritus of systematic theology at Gét- 
tingen University in West Germany and 
currently visiting professor at the Meth- 
odists’ Perkins School of Theology in 
Dallas. 

To those who have mastered his con- 
voluted German prose, Gogarten is re- 
garded as a pioneering, creative theolo- 
gian to rank with Karl Barth, Rudolph 
Bultmann, Paul Tillich and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. After World War I, when 
Barth published his monumental com- 
mentary on Romans, Gogarten was tak- 
ing the same line in an equally slash- 
ing attack on theological liberalism 
called “Between the Times”—a title that 
Barth, Gogarten and other like-minded 
thinkers later used for a new theological 
journal in which they expounded the 
ideas of what came to be called neo- 
Orthodoxy. Even before Buber pub- 
lished his classic / and Thou, Gogarten 
had worked out his own “Thou-I” theory 
of personal encounter. Gogarten was 
also one of the first German theolo- 
gians to appreciate and defend Bult- 
mann’s proposal that the church must 
“demythologize” its message to man. 

Revolt & Relation. What 
most interests U.S. theologians 
in Gogarten’s work is his ap- 
proach to history and secu- 
larization—a theme he took 
up during the Nazi years, 
about the same time that Die- 
trich Bonhoeffer was also ex- 
ploring the consequence for 
Christianity of what he called 
the “world come of age” with- 
out God. Unlike Bonhoeffer, 
whose fragmentary thinking is 
contained in a handful of pris- 
on letters, Gogarten worked 
out a full and coherent the- 
ology of secularization in half 
a dozen postwar books, five 
of which are being translated 
into English. Just published in 
the U.S. is the first major criti- 
cal study of Gogarten’s the- 
ology, The Secularization of 
History (Abingdon; $5), by 
Dr. Larry Shiner of lowa’s 
Cornell College. 

Theologian Gogarten sees 
in secularization two separate 
but related processes. One is 
a revolt against organized re- 
ligion, in which ideas and in- 
stitutions that once were 
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Christian have been transformed into 
totally profane and human phenomena. 
Education, for example, was once con- 
sidered an exclusively religious responsi- 
bility, and in the Middle Ages, the state 
was thought to be subject to the church 
The deeper meaning of secularization 
is the transformation of man’s relation- 
ship to the universe from that of a hap- 
less prisoner of cosmic fate to that of 
free, responsible custodian of the world 
and everything in it. 

Expectably enough, Gogarten attrib- 
utes the revolt against churchly control 
of modern life to science and the in- 
dustrial revolution. But this revolt could 
not have been achieved, he argues, with- 
out the broader aspect of secularization, 
which has its origins in the prophetic 
message of Judaism and Christianity. In 
ancient times, says Gogarten, man en- 
visioned himself as a creature entwined 
with and contained by a divinized cos- 
mos. The uniqueness of Judaism, and 
more especially of Christianity, was that 
it challenged this narrow and _ self- 
limited view of life, and proclaimed 
man’s freedom under God within the 
world, As St. Paul told the Galatians: 
“During our minority we were slaves to 
the elemental spirits of the universe, 
but. . . God sent his own Son... . to 
purchase freedom for the subjects of 
the law.” 

Open to Encounter. Gogarten con- 
cedes that the churches through history 
have been sorely tempted to ignore 
this insight, and names Luther as the 
first Christian thinker to work out its 
implications. The meaning of the mes- 
sage, Gogarten argues, is that Chris- 
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GOGARTEN 
From prisoner to custodian. 
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tianity has nothing to fear from secu- 
larization, since it is the fulfillment of 
Jesus’ instruction for man to take re- 
sponsibility for life. What Christianity 
—and man in general—needs to worry 
about is secularism, by which he means 
a closed attitude to life that shuts out all 
possibility of transcendence and dog- 
matically declares that this world is all 
there is. By absolutizing the universe 
in this way, secularism in effect “resac- 
ralizes” earthly institutions, such as sci- 
ence or the state, in much the same way 
that ancient cosmic man did. 

Responsibility for the world, Go- 
garten argues, requires that man be 
open toward the mystery of being and 
the unknowable possibilities of the fu- 
ture—something that secularism refuses 
to do. And by remaining open to the 
future, man, in effect, becomes open to 
the encounter with God. For Gogarten, 
God is not a static, distant Creator of 
past aeons; instead, he is the “Coming 
One,” a hidden God who seeks man in 
the reality in which he lives. Thus, God 
is not behind history or apart from it, 
but ahead of it; and what points to his 
presence is the unfathomable mystery 
of the future. 


CHURCHES 


Evangelism & Involvement 

Billy Graham's appearance as a main 
speaker before the National Council of 
Churches’ triennial assembly in Miami 
last week threw into one arena the 
two divergent operational concepts of 
modern-day Christianity: Graham's 
concern for the individual soul and the 
council’s stress on involvement with the 
world, To many, these approaches have 
seemed opposites; the mere fact of Gra- 
ham’s invitation and acceptance was a 
bit of an eyebrow raiser. But Graham 
neatly managed to synthesize his own 
modified views and the council's: he said 
that social action is essential—and that 
it must proceed from genuine “spirit- 
ual motivation.” 

The delegates and observers lustily 
clapped their approval, for in recent 
years, both the N.C.C.’s mainstream 
Protestant members and the conserva- 
tive evangelical churches have more and 
more come to realize—as one of the 
most eloquent social activists, Harvey 
Cox of Harvard's Divinity School, put 
it—that the conflict between evangelism 
and social action is “mistaken.” Evan- 
gelical churchmen, such as Graham and 
Christianity Today Editor Carl Henry, 
now increasingly stress that spiritual 
conversion inevitably finds expression in 
action for the social good. Similarly, 
National Council leaders have become 





more aware that activism without 
spiritual underpinnings is religiously 
meaningless. 


At the Pressured Edges. “There may 
have been a time when the churches 
thought they could afford to consider 
evangelism as an optional, subsidiary 
activity,” said the National Council's 
outgoing president, Bishop Reuben H. 
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Caddy-Pack holds the 


fluorescent speed recor 


20 changes per hour. 


It takes just 3 minutes to change a fluorescent lamp 
when you use Caddy-Pack in conjunction with Sylvania’s 
Planned Lighting Maintenance. It takes 20 minutes 
without either. 

Caddy-Pack’s the zip-in-half carton 
that 60 Sylvania Lifeline fluorescents 
come in. Zip the top half off for a con- 
venient place for 60 used lamps. 


elit 4 = “ ; : P 
a In Sylvania’s Planned Lighting 
es : i Maintenance, you replace all old fluo- 
“Dep al i @ rescents together, in a group. Caddy- 
=F Pack helps with the job. It isn't 


important that some of the retiring 





lamps will have a few hours of life left in them. Not 
when you consider that retiring them in a group saves 
30° of total relamping costs. 

You save with Caddy-Pack even without Planned 
Lighting Maintenance. It still holds new and used 
lamps. It still holds the fluorescent speed record. 

Sylvania Lighting Center, Danvers, Mass. 01923. 
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Here is the Jong cigarette that’s 
long on flavor: Filter Tipped 
Pall Mall. You get that same 
famous length of fine Pall Mall 
tobaccos—and a filter tip! 
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ALLAN GOULD 


COUNCIL PRESIDENT FLEMMING 
Man to match the mood. 


Mueller of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. But when men are 
imperatively concerned with “the basic 
meaning of life,” the churches “dare not 
harbor such illusions any more.” 

All too often, agreed Cox, people at 
the “pressured edges” of society, who 
are the victims of economic and racial 
injustice, look at the church as merely a 
support for the status quo. At the same 
time, a sense of their own past failures 
to act on Christian beliefs has led many 
churchmen to the other extreme, scorn- 
ing the spiritual root of action. This 
lopsided view, said Cox, prevents many 
from hearing what “God has done and 
continues to do for man” in terms of 
personal salvation 

Administrator-Leader. As its 
dent for the next three years, the coun- 
cil elected a man who matches the new 
Arthur Flemming, 61 Sec- 
retary of Health, Education Wel- 
under Eisenhower and since 
1961 been president of the University 
of Oregon. Methodist Flemming holds 
that “the worker-church and the evan- 
gelists can work hand-in-hand,” but ex- 
pects that his chief value to the 
council will be as administrator. “I have 
had experience in business 
and government the 
principles of management apply to the 
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council,” he says 
In resolutions, N.C.C 
promised continued support for its civil 


Delta Ministry. It 


the assembly 


rightist Mississippi 


asked the U.S. Government for more 
“candor” in discussing the war in Viet 
Nam, and called on the U.S. to consider 


halting the bombing of North Viet Nam 
and seek the help of the United Nations 
in reaching a negotiated settlement. In 
ecumenical invited the Ro 
man Catholic Church to join the coun 
cil’s decision-making committees 
supported Pope Paul's appeal for an ex- 
tension of the Christmas-New Year 
truce in South Viet Nam 
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—a new longer length for a taste 
that challenges comparison! The 
taste? Unmistakably Pall Mall— 
the finest quality money can buy. 
Buy Pall Mall Filter Tipped. 


Outstanding... 
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TRAVEL 
On to the Outer Islands 


Some time soon after he arrives in 
Hawaii, a sweet lassitude creeps over 
the malihini (newcomer). It may come 
when he sweeps back the curtain in his 
air-conditioned hotel room, to survey a 
velvety emerald view of rice fields, 
crew-cut golfing greens, jagged peaks 
with their heads in the clouds, or the 
azure ocean. It may come as he sits 
sipping a mai tai (assorted rums, lime, 
sugar and pineapple), served by a statu- 
esque dark-haired wahine in a billowing 
muu muu with a blood-red anthurium in 
her hair. It may come even later, as he 
wanders along a ginger-golden beach. 
Somehow, everything in Hawaii seems 


Los Angeles or San Francisco. No fewer 
than 18 airlines are begging the CAB to 
let them put new flights on the Hono- 
lulu route. Already, tourists spend $300 
million a year, making tourism Hawaii's 
largest civilian source of income, larger 
than the pineapple and sugar businesses 
combined. To accommodate them, 
some $350 million worth of hotel con- 
struction has gone up in the past five 
years. The boom has also created new 
jobs to absorb the unemployment cre- 
ated by automation on the plantations. 
Tourism’s latest and most exciting surge 
is now to outer Oahu and what the 
Hawaiians like to call the Neighbor 
Islands (see color pages). 

To be sure, no place shows signs of 
the current expansion more obstreper- 





ford, Frank Sinatra and Sammy Davis 
Jr. are now moving out to the sleek, 
discreet $11 million Kahala Hilton on 
the more exclusive, eastern side of Dia- 
mond Head. Even farther away, Chinn 
Ho has broken ground for a 5,000-acre 
resort at isolated Makaha, which will be 
the first to put adequate hotel space 
close to the superb northern surfing 
beaches on Oahu. 

Increasingly, tourists in search of Ha- 
waii’s fabled charms look beyond Oahu. 
Jackie Kennedy visited Laurance Rock- 
efeller’s ranch house at the 265,000- 
acre Parker ranch on the “Big Island” 
of Hawaii this summer. Barbara Hut- 
ton tried the Royal Lahaina Hotel on 
Maui. Lynda Bird picked Kauai for her 
latest trip. 

In the wake of the trend setters, a 
wave of tourists is now heading for the 
island resorts. Long Island Banker Pat- 
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to be soft and warm—the air, the ocean, 
the sand, the music and the people. 

Let the spell take the visitor too firm- 
ly and his ambition wavers, his memory 
clouds. That, in Hawaii, is a pleasant 
affliction known as “Polynesian paraly- 
sis.” But one thing that is most emphat- 
ically not suffering from paralysis in 
Hawaii is the tourist business, Since 
statehood and the jets arrived, tourism 
has taken off like a surfer riding one of 
the 25-ft. “Castle Break” curls at Ma- 
kaha Beach. In 1960, there were 296,- 
517 mainland visitors to the state. In 
1966, there will be 700,000. The most 
conservative estimate predicts 1,000,- 
000 visitors by 1970, the most optimis- 
tic, 2,000,000 by 1972. 

Bikinis Ho. The jet rush is on, and no 
letup is in sight. The number of passen- 
gers through Honolulu airport has more 
than doubled in six years, and airline 
executives foresee an even greater es- 
calation after the 490-passenger “Jum- 
bo” Boeing jets start to fly in 1969. 
Some visitors flying tourist class pay 
only $100 for the five-hour flight from 
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ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI (DIAMOND HEAD AT RIGHT) 
Just wait till Jumbo arrives. 


ously than Honolulu’s Waikiki Beach. 
The vast majority of Oahu’s 109 resort 
hotels lies along the graceful crescent 
that stretches west from Diamond Head. 
Henry Kaiser’s 900-room Hilton Ha- 
waiian Village on Waikiki boasts the 
best bikini watching in the islands; just 
beyond it, the ebullient Chinese-Hawai- 
ian multimillionaire Chinn Ho has erect- 
ed the slender, glassy new $27 million 
llikai, with condominium apartments, 
shops, offices and a rooftop lounge that 
draws even the kamaainas (oldtimers) 
from Honolulu. 

18 Minutes Away. Yet Waikiki can 
be a disappointment. The beaches are 
getting crowded. Some of the new ho- 
tels (such as the 535-room Outrigger, 
opening this month) are designed to be 
low on price and sparing on service, The 
shops and sightseeing in Honolulu itself 
are still the most varied, and new at- 
tractions, such as the performing dol- 
phins at Taylor Pryor’s Sea Life Park at 
Makapuu Point, draw enthusiastic visi- 
tors. But the visitors do not necessarily 
return to stay at Waikiki. Peter Law- 


rick Clifford and his wife Mary are 
typical. They have made four trips to 
Hawaii in the past four years, and not 
once left Oahu. But, says Mary, “I’ 





I'm so 
disappointed at the way Waikiki’s been 
built up.” This year, they will see all 
three of the major outer islands. 

Five years ago, two-thirds of Ha- 
waii’s visitors saw only Oahu. Today, 
two-thirds of them see at least one 
Neighbor Island. And why not? Maui 
and Kauai are only $12.57 and 18 min- 
utes away by DC-9 jet; Hawaii’s Kona 
airport is a mere 43 minutes and $16.95 
by turboprop Convair. Air-taxi serv- 
ices also operate to the 15 state and 
private airstrips on the islands, offer 
island-hopping tours for as little as $75. 

Day on the Moon. What is enticing 
the tourists farther afield is not the 
search for better weather. All the is- 
lands of the southernmost state* enjoy 


* Easy way to win a bet: ask which are the 
southernmost, northernmost, westernmost 
and easternmost states. Answers: Hawaii, 
Alaska, Alaska—and Alaska, which is eastern- 
most because it crosses the 180th meridian, 
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H awaii’s outer islands blend accessibility and seclusion 
Kauai, for example, boasts several hotels newly built in the 

past five years. Yet picnickers can reach Honopu, 

shown here, and other beaches like it, only by boat or helicopter 
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Suting. that worldwide passion, was once a ritual sport reserved 
for the royal families of Hawaii. Even today, with surfers 
mastering 30-footers off Peru and crowding the waters of Southern California, 
the beaches of Oahu—Sunset, where these pictures were taken, 
Makaha, Waikiki and Waimea—are meccas of the wave-riding cult. 








uch of the land of the 50th state is still held by companies or 
trusts that have descended from the founding families. 
But developers like Laurance Rockefeller have opened such enclaves 
as the 265,000-acre Parker ranch on the big island of Hawaii. 


Rockefeller rented two of the ranch houses and took a 

99-year lease on 2,000 acres of the ranch’s shore-front land to build his 
Mauna Kea Beach Hotel (right). His guests can use the ranch 

for riding (above) or for hunting boar, bighorn sheep, pheasant and 
mountain goats. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill designed the 

$15 million hotel building, and Robert Trent Jones did the 7,016-yd. 
championship golf course. At the cross-water third hole (below) 

the distance to the green is 215 yds. from the championship tee, 

193 yds. from the tee used by ordinary mortal males. 
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J olcanoes gave birth to Hawaii, 

and never let you forget it 

On Maui, the National Park Service has 
built all-weather roads to the rim 

of Haleakala’s crater; the observatory 
belongs to the Defense Department 

For the adventurous, there are 

»s to the crater floor. 


overnight pack triy 





Kon Village, built on lava floes 
on the island of Hawaii, 

is accessible only by sea and air. 

t is the dream project of an individualist 
named Johno Jackson, who 

began clearing the area in 1961. 

Cottages, conveniently modern within, 
are traditional Samoan, Tahitian, 

Fijian and Hawaiian without. 
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H analei Plantation, on Kauai, has occupied a headland of an 
old sugar estate for the past five years. From the 

main building, pool and dining room at top, guests ride down 
to their cottages or the beach at right by cable car, 
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a year-round balmy climate (average venerable Kona Inn and the newer 


mean temperature: 75°). And, because 
of the prevailing northeast trade winds, 
the southwestern coasts of all of its is- 
lands (and not just Oahu) are nearly 
rain-free all year round. 

The lure of the outer islands is their 
spectacular scenery. On the oldest and 
most fertile island, Kauai, spreading 
Plumiera (frangipani), | symmetrical 
Norfolk pine, fragrant pikake blossoms 
and the umbrella-shaped monkeypod 
trees set off lush folded ridges, twisting 
valleys and cascading waterfalls. Youth- 
ful (2,800,000-year-old) Hawaii has 
arid, cactus-sprinkled, sleepily sloping 
uplands, rain forests, anthurium and 
macadamia groves, bizarre moonscapes 
of rock lava topped by the snow-capped 
peaks of Mauna Kea (13,796 ft.) and 
still-active Mauna Loa (13,680 ft.). 
Middle-aged Maui is dominated by the 
rugged crater of dormant Haleakala 
(House of the Sun), At its rim nestles a 
Defense Department observatory; the 
pack trip to the floor of the crater is like 
spending a day on the moon. 

Exploring Burial Caves. To accom- 
modate visitors new luxury hotels are 
also proliferating in the Neighbor Is- 
lands. Empress of the group is Laurance 
Rockefeller’s $15 million Mauna Kea 
on Hawaii. Among its attractions: 
rooms and promenades full of Polyne- 
sian wood carvings, inner courtyards 
luxuriant with bamboo, hibiscus and 
banana trees, plus exclusive rights to 
canter over the Parker ranch with jovial 
Hawaiian paniolas (cowboys) and a 
challenging 18-hole $2,000,000 golf 
course. Since its opening in July, 1965, 
Mauna Kea has been virtually S.R.O. It 
is raising its rates this month to $51 and 
$65 for a double, including two meals 
a day. 

Some 35 miles farther south on Ha- 
waii is Johno Jackson’s isolated plush- 
primitive Kona Village, three months 
old. Jackson is a World War II P-51 pi- 
lot and California oil millionaire who 
delights in spinning tales of ancient Ha- 
waii for his guests, offers them skin div- 
ing, sunfish sailing, and trips in his Jeep 
across the cinder beds and lava fields to 
explore ancient native burial caves. In 
the sleepy village of Kailua-Kona, close 
to some of the most exciting fishing 
grounds of the world (bonefish, blue 
marlin, Ahi and the jack crevalle), the 
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(1960) King Kamehameha are being 
joined by a $4,000,000 Kona Hilton, 
due to be finished in December 1967. 
The Bishop Estate (which owns 9% of 
the land in the state) has nearly finished 
the first of two 18-hole golf courses, 
part of a planned $47 million resort 
hotel development just south of Kailua- 
Kona, which will locate 3,000 rooms 
around protected, man-made beaches. 

Cavorting Whales. On Maui, known 
as “The Valley Isle,” mangoes, papaya 
and passion fruit on the roadside wait 
to be plucked by the passing traveler. 
The newest and best resort hotels are 
going up along a peerless, three-mile 
stretch of white beach on the south- 
western side of the Kaanapali area, 
where the low-slung Royal Lahaina, the 
Royal Kaanapali and the towering 
Sheraton-Maui, built on a lava rock 
outcropping, together share a $1,800,- 
000 golf course, designed by Robert 
Trent Jones and blasted out of the 
slopes of Mount Puu Kukui. A $6,000,- 
000 Hale Kaanapali Hilton condomin- 
ium will open near by in February, to 
be followed by a 3,300-room hotel de- 
velopment built by Amfac, Inc., one of 
Hawaii's great factoring combines. 

Only a 15-minute drive from Kaana- 
pali is the 19th century town of La- 
haina, capital of Hawaii in the days of 
King Kamehameha III (1833-54) and 
a brawling happy-go-lucky port of call 
for whaling fleets. Under a $1,600,000 
state grant, Lahaina’s old palaces and 
prisons, missionary homes and hospitals 
are being restored into a sort of Polyne- 
sian Williamsburg. Tourists can cruise 
offshore in the 53-ft. schooner The 
Allure and, in wintertime, watch the 
herds of 50-ft.-long humpback and lob- 
tail whales that frolic and cavort with 
their calves as close as 150 ft. from 
shore. 

House of Happy Talk. Kauai (“The 
Garden Island”) likes to think it has 
best safeguarded the ancient Hawaiian 
traditions of hospitality. The “Aloha 
spirit” has been adulterated on bustling 
Waikiki with too many cheap grass 
skirts and plastic leis. But it still thrives 
on Kauai, where farmers tend their lush 
taro patches and fish with nets from the 
reefs much as their forefathers did, Lo- 
cal boys and girls mingle with the young 
crowd of guests in the Prince Kuhio 





piano bar of the new Kauai Surf, at 
Kalapaki Bay, whee the waves come 
in just right for beginning surfers. 

Local color—real and synthetic—is 
everywhere on Kauai. At the Coco 
Palms, surrounded by Hawaii's larg- 
est coconut orchard, conch shells are 
sounded each evening, while runners 
race through the darkened groves, 
whirling their flaming torches and light- 
ing up flares, just as they did in the 
courts of the alii (chieftains). The Ha- 
nalei Plantation (opposite), which in- 
cludes a 20th Century Fox set design- 
er’s re-creation of a Hawaiian monarch’s 
palace, overlooks the beach where 
Mitzi Gaynor washed that man right 
outa her hair in South Pacific. Owner 
Lyle Guslander, who has built hotels 
on all three of the major Neighbor 
Islands, insists that every employee 
learn the name of every guest. Eve- 
nings in its House of Happy Talk lounge 
are apt to turn into one big Hawaiian 
house party. 

But the real thrill is to leave civiliza- 
tion altogether. One of the best points 
of departure is Hanalei; from there 
Kauai helicopters (for a fee of $100 
an hour) take picnickers or sightseers 
to visit the two-thirds of the island that 
is accessible no other way: the rim of 
the crater of long-dead Mount Waia- 
leale (with 400 to 800 inches of rain a 
year, the wettest spot on earth), the 
hidden beaches like Honopu and the 
Valley of the Lost Tribe on the Na Pali 
coast, populated today only by pranc- 
ing mountain goats. Said Jackie, after 
she had picnicked at one of Kauai's in- 
accessible beaches hemmed by steep 
lava cliffs: “I had forgotten—and my 
children had never known—what it is 
like to discover a new place, unwatched 
and unnoticed.” 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Everybody’s Got the Bug 


After Viet Nam and taxes, the hottest 
subject in Washington last week was 
bugs—the electronic, not the crawling 
variety. Concerned about convictions 
that may have been obtained with evi- 
dence illegally gathered by electronic 
eavesdropping, the Justice Department 
was reviewing all federal cases in which 
bugging might have been used. Lawyers 


argued that evidence against former 
Senate Aide Bobby Baker had been 


gathered by electronic devices; officials 
admitted that the FBI has been bugging 
the Dominican embassy since the 1950s: 
the Supreme Court agreed to rule on 
the constitutionality of a New York 
state law that permits police to bug sus- 
pects with court approval. And even as 
the debate raged over the moral and 
legal implications of electronic bugs, the 
bugs themselves were growing more ver- 
satile and harder to detect. 

Working with space-age circuitry and 
components, engineers have designed 
new snoopers that are marked improve- 
ments on the cigarette-pack transmit- 
ters, the spike mikes and the phone taps 
of a few years ago (Time, March 6, 
1964). Today’s bugs rival the imagina- 
tive equipment of James Bond novels or 


the TV fantasies of The Man from 
U.N.C.L.E. 
Darts & Lights. Manhattan-based 


Continental Telephone Supply Co., Inc., 
a leader in the bug- and anti-bugging 
business, proudly advertises a postage- 
stamp-size, transistorized “O07 Spy 
Transmitter” that can pick up  whis- 
pered conversations and broadcast 
them to a conventional radio receiver 
located nearby. The 007 is powered by 
a tiny nickel-cadmium or mercury bat- 
tery that will last for 60 hours. Another 
Continental bug looks like an exact 
copy of a telephone microphone. But 
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substituted for that mike in a standard 
telephone, it operates indefinitely on 
the phone’s own current and transmits 
both sides of any telephone conversa- 
tion to a special receiver as far as 400 
ft. away. Continental also offers a 4-in. 
dart transmitter that can be fired from 
a carbon-dioxide-powered dart gun 
into an area otherwise inaccessible to 
the bugger. Built to withstand the 
shock of impact, it will embed itself in 
a wall or tree, pick up nearby sound 
and radio it back over a range of 300 ft. 

Even as space-age missiles fostered 
the development of anti-missiles, elec- 
tronic bugs have already spawned a va- 
riety of anti-bugs. Continental's most 
advanced detector is a highly specialized 
AM and FM receiver rigged with red 
and green warning lights and an auto- 
matically rotating antenna. In a bugged 
room, its circuits will lock on to offend- 
ing transmitters, its warning lights will 
blink and its antenna will point at the 
bug. Another detector resembles a small 
transistor radio, but the high-pitched 
whine from its speaker dies down as its 
whip antenna is swept toward a hidden 
bug. For those who do not want to 
bother locating bugs, a scrambling de- 
vice concealed in a fountain pen can 
generate static in any radio-frequency 
bug within 100 ft., making it impossible 
for an electronic eavesdropper to listen 
to or record any transmission. 

Just like Tracy. Just as anti-missiles 
led to the development of the anti- 
missile missile, the bug detectors and 
scramblers have spawned a sort of anti- 
bug bug. Perhaps the most remark- 
able and virtually undetectable bug on 
the market is Continental's “infinity 
transmitter.” No bigger than a pair of 
back-to-back matchbooks, the transmit- 
ter can be quickly hidden inside the base 
of any telephone. Once installed, it can 
be monitored from thousands of miles 
away. The properly equipped eavesdrop- 
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JAMIL WITH ANTI-BUG DEVICES 
If you can imagine it, he can build it. 





per need only dial the number of the 
bugged phone from any direct-dialing 
phone anywhere in the world, and stand 
ready to send a single-frequency tone 
down the line before the distant phone 
rings. That tone, created by blowing a 
pretuned whistle into the phone's mouth- 
piece, not only turns on the transmitter, 
it also prevents the bugged phone from 
ringing. With its own built-in micro- 
phone, the infinity transmitter then picks 
up any sound in the room, amplifies it 
and sends it out on the phone lines. 
Other incoming callers, trying to 
reach the bugged phone, receive a busy 
signal. And because it is making no 
radio-frequency transmission, the infini- 
ty transmitter can be detected only by 
physical search, not by an anti-bugger. 
“None of these devices is really that 
remarkable,” insists Continental Presi- 
dent Ben Jamil. Indeed, Continental and 
its competitors are already working on 
even subtler devices that will use micro- 
scopically small integrated circuits and 
transmit sound on light beams. “The 
beauty of this business,” says Jamil, “is 
that if you can imagine a device, it can 
probably be built.” As if to prove his 
point last week, he put on sale a “Dick 
Tracy” wristwatch transmitter that can 
keep a private eye or a government 
agent in contact with an accomplice 200 
ft. away. The transmitter is so sensitive 
that it even broadcasts the ticks of a 
built-in watch that actually tells time. 


SPACE 
Built-In Fire Fighter 


The specter of fire in a man-carrying 
spacecraft has long haunted NASA scien- 
tists. In the pure-oxygen cabin atmos- 
pheres of U.S. craft, it seemed all too 
probable that a random spark from elec- 
trical equipment or insulation overheat- 
ed by a short circuit might touch off fires 
that would blaze with explosive fury. 
That fear now seems to have been exag- 
gerated. Recent NASA tests at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base showed that 
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INFINITY TRANSMITTER 
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all orbiting spacecraft carry a built-in 
fire fighter: weightlessness. 

To simulate fires in orbit, the scien- 
tists loaded test chambers containing 
high concentrations of oxygen into KC- 
135 jet transports and flew them 
through parabolic arcs, creating 30 sec- 
onds of zero gravity during each maneu- 
ver. In the brief period of weightless- 
ness, they ignited a variety of materials 
within the test chambers and took color 
movies of the results. Though the fires 
lit up promptly, the flames began to die 
down within 14 seconds; they simply 
smoldered or went out completely dur- 
ing the remaining period of weightless- 
ness. Scientists estimated that the burn- 
ing rates of test materials were reduced 
by as much as 90%. 

It was weightlessness that made the 
difference. On earth, light, hot combus- 
tion products rise from a fire while cool 
air moves in to take their place, setting 
up convection currents that feed the 
blaze. In the weightlessness of space 
flight, the scientists discovered, there is 
no reason for the combustion products 
to rise. Unless they are disturbed by an 
artificial draft they hover around the 
burning object, quickly forming a blan- 
ket that excludes oxygen and suffocates 
the flames. 


METEOROLOGY 


Israel’s New Prophet 

Alarmed by a continuing drought 
that is endangering their crops, citrus 
growers in southern Israel have asked 
the government to allocate more water 
for irrigation. But water is in short sup- 
ply throughout the country, and the 
government is not likely to give more 
than mere sympathy. Nor can the fruit 
farmers expect much of a break in the 
weather. Israeli Meteorologist Leo 
Krown has predicted that through Jan- 
uary, local rainfall will be below normal 
—and the Brooklyn-born _ scientist 
speaks with authority. In each of the 
past 16 years, he reports in the Journal 
of Applied Meteorology, his new meth- 
od for long-range winter rainfall fore- 
casts for the eastern Mediterranean 
area would have been 100% accurate. 

Krown’s forecasts—unparalleled since 
the Biblical Joseph accurately prophe- 
sied seven good and seven bad years for 
Egypt—stem from his observation of an 
ancient custom among Israel's nomadic 
Bedouins. After any October in which 
there is moderate rainfall, the desert 
wanderers move out of the Negev into 
more hospitable land. “Early rain,” they 
explain confidently, “means a dry year.” 

Bedouin Folklore. To check the an- 
cient folklore, Krown examined local 
rainfall records. They had only been 
kept since 1924, but since then, at least, 
Bedouins had been right. Moderate 
rainfall in October was almost always 
followed by an exceptionally dry winter. 
Dry Octobers generally preceded three- 
month periods of above-normal rainfall. 
“T felt that if we could understand the 
weather circulation in October,” he 
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WEATHERMAN KROWN 
Unparalleled since Joseph. 


says, “it could possibly tell us what was 
going to happen.” 

Using the new meteorological data, 
which weather balloons have been trans- 
mitting regularly since 1950, Krown be- 
gan a study of the October low-pressure 
areas (troughs) and high-pressure areas 
(ridges) that he believed affected winter 
weather in Israel. Gradually a pattern 
emerged, 

Arctic Spillover. Whenever a trough 
hovered over the eastern Mediterranean 
in the vicinity of Cyprus during most of 
October, while another hung over the 
Atlantic off the coast of Spain (the po- 
sition of the troughs this year), Israel's 
rainfall was from 20% to 55% below 
normal for the next three months. When 
the Mediterranean trough showed up 
near Italy during October and the cor- 
responding Atlantic trough was located 
off the U.S. coast, Israeli winter rainfall 
was from 20% to 60% above normal. 
Krown also determined that in each of 
the three years of normal rainfall dur- 
ing the November-January period, one 
trough spent much of October over the 
central Mediterranean between Italy 
and Crete, while an accompanying 
trough formed over the mid-Atlantic. 

The position and movement of the 
troughs are significant, says Krown, be- 
cause they are associated with the 
streams of cold air that suddenly spill 
down from the Arctic every October, 
bringing clouds and rain to herald the 
change of seasons. “If I am_ finally 
proved right,” he says, “there ought to 
be similar findings at similar latitudes.” 
The latitudes he is talking about are 
between 30° and 50° north of the equa- 
tor, which includes the southern part of 
the U.S., where both agriculture and 
business could benefit from more ac- 
curate long-range weather forecasting. 
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Now in festive wrap 
for holiday giving 


Grown, Germi- 
nated, Malted, 
Dried, Crushed, 
Brewed. 

Cooled, Yeasted, 
Fermented, Dis- 
tilled, Extracted. 

Casked, Ma- 
tured. 

Blended, Vatted. 

Married, in Scot- 
land, and enjoyed 
all around the 
world. 


fong John 


The Scotch 
the Scotsmen Drink. 


© LONG JOHN IMPORTING CO., N.Y. 








SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
Bell Ringer 


For 26 years on radio and TV, the 
Bell Telephone Hour played duenna to 
the world’s best music and most of its 
best contemporary performers, from 
Pons and Pinza to Toscanini and Tebal- 
di. The show had all the virtues of the 
duenna—care, good taste, restraint and 
fondness for her charges—but also the 
one vice: it was often pretty dull. Pro- 
ducer Henry Jaffe recalls: “We'd put a 
performer on a bleak stage in front of 
a dirty curtain and say, ‘Perform! ” 
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CLIBURN’S HANDS 


Perform they did, often superbly, but 
Bell began to feel its image had become 
ossified. This season, the program has 
shucked its shawl and gone off in search 
of adventure—and in the process be- 
come one of the best series on TV. 
Using hand-held cameras and available 
light, spotting sound technicians in the 
middle of a performing orchestra, 
spending time and money horrendously, 
the Telephone Hour has put together 
a unique format of musical documen- 
tary that does honor both to the music 
and to the documentary. 

Peeks & Pathos. The biweekly series 
got off winging in September with a 
charming lope through Spoleto, Italy, 
where Composer Gian Carlo Menotti 
was preparing his home-grown annual 
music festival. Bell’s camera crews spent 
seven weeks with Menotti. They peeked 
in as he attended rehearsals, chatted 
with visitors in three languages, and 
finally paraded ecstatically through con- 
gratulatory mobs in Spoleto’s town 
square on the night of his birthday. 
Musically, the program equaled any- 
thing that Bell was ever able to do in the 
studio, with Sviatoslav Richter as the 
pianist in the Shostakovich Quintet and 
Zubin Mehta conducting the Verdi Re- 
quiem and a stunning new production of 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. 

In the four programs aired since then, 
the Telephone Hour has never stopped 
ringing: 
> For the opening of New York’s new 
Metropolitan Opera House, Producer 
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Robert Drew culled one hour from the 
staggering total of 55 he had shot, man- 
aged to catch the frantic, discombobu- 
lated rehearsals of Samuel Barber's op- 
era Antony and Cleopatra; the suave 
calm of Met General Manager Rudolf 
Bing: the comic pathos of Soprano Leon- 
tyne Price as she got trapped in a prop 
pyramid before 3,800 people at dress 
rehearsal; the triumph of opening night, 
and the quietly joyous reunion of Price 
with her parents backstage afterward, 
in which she told her father that there 
was champagne in the icebox and please 
to leave her some. The camera even 





MENOTTI 
No more shawls for this duenna. 


caught more than it meant to. During 
one rehearsal, Director Franco Zeffirelli 
unexpectedly waved onstage 226 extras, 
a gesture that cost Bell $15 a head in 
fees, 

> Pianist Van Cliburn played at Michi- 
gan’s Interlochen National Music Camp, 
recorded two Chopin sonatas in a New 
York studio, packed the Hollywood 
Bowl for Rachmaninoff's Piano Con- 
certo No, 2, and ate a folksy dinner 
with his parents and friends at their 
home in Shreveport, La. In between 
times, he mused about himself, his fame 
and his music: “The role of a concert 
artist in a concert hall will never be 
eclipsed.” 

> At the Tanglewood Music Festival, 
in Massachusetts, the cameras cut away 
from performances of Debussy, Hin- 
demith and Stravinsky for an_inter- 
view with Composer Aaron Copland 
and a long glimpse of Soprano Phyllis 
Curtin in a replica of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “little red house,” teaching 
young hopefuls. 

> Last week viewers got a stunning 
candid portrait of Cleveland Symphony 
Conductor Georg Szell (TIME cover, 
Feb. 22, 1963), as he coaxed and drove 
his orchestra into shape for its opening 
concert of the season. Szell declined to 
submit to an interview, but he gave Di- 
rector Nathan Kroll free run of the 
rehearsal and concert hall. That was 
plenty. The camera painted penetrating 
portraits of Szell the perfectionist, the 
coach, the music scholar, the witty 





teacher of young conductors (“If your 
cheeks start to tremble on the down- 
beat, then it was incisive enough”). In 
an expertly wrought final sequence, the 
film shifted, without losing a note of 
music, frem the maestro in grey pull- 
over at the final rehearsal of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony to the formal 
performance itself. In closeup, the cam- 
era showed everything from his shaking 
cheeks to a pixyish grin and hidden 
O.K. sign when a difficult passage went 
well, while the orchestra roared on to- 
ward the magnificent finale. 

This week’s show, a history of Christ- 
mas music from the 4th century to the 
present, is a small concession to the 
Telephone Hour’s previous image, but 








SZELL 


from there on, it will be the new Bell 
again, with home movies of Toscanini 
obtained from his family, and Handel’s 
Messiah against a Rocky Mountain 
background. 


ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 


What Ever Happened 

To the Andrews Sisters? 

Nowadays, the proliferating rock ‘n’ 
roll groups sing and look so much alike 
that only their oddball names give them 
any distinction. 

There are the Beagles and the Roach- 
es, the Dirty Shames and the Cryan 
Shames. There are the Gurus, the Dru- 
ids, the Rockin’ Vicars, the Swinging 
Saints and the Godz. And dig the Grate- 
ful Dead, the Undertakers, the Guillo- 
teens and the Morbids. Or Oedipus 
and the Mothers, Sigmund and the 
Freudian Slips, and Cleopatra and the 
Seizures. How about the Virginia 
Woolves? There are also the Napoleonic 
Wars, Rasputin and the Chains, the 
Driving Stupid, Big Brother and the 
Holding Company, and Dow Jones and 
the Industrials. 

Among the latest quartets are the 
Four-Fifths, one-fourth of which is Al- 
fred Gwynne Vanderbilt Jr., and the 
What Four, which includes, for kicks, 
Mrs. Huntington Hartford, wife of the 
A. & P. fellow. That takes care of every- 
thing but the kitch—no, it doesn’t. Sure 
enough, a new quintet just arrived: the 
Kitchen Cinq. 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Where To After Gideon? 


Like most Americans, Justice Potter 
Stewart heartily endorsed the Supreme 
Court's famous decision in Gideon vy. 
Wainwright (1963), which ordered all 
American courts to provide lawyers for 
indigent defendants—at least in the trial 
of felony cases. What now bothers Stew- 
art is the court's refusal to answer an 
insistent question: Does Gideon's right 
to counsel also cover misdemeanors? 

Twice this term, Stewart has publicly 
chided his brethren for passing up 
chances to tackle the misdemeanor is- 
sue. In October came the case of an 
indigent Little Rock, Ark., Negro bus- 
boy, who was found necking with a 
white waitress and convicted of “im- 
morality,” a local misdemeanor, Tried 
without counsel, he spent 9} months in 
jail, working off his 30-day sentence and 
$254 fine at $1 per day. Only Justice 
Hugo Black joined Stewart in holding 
that the case should be reviewed. But 
such acceptance requires the votes of 
four justices, and Stewart argued in 
vain that “it is at least our duty to see 
to it that a vital guarantee of the U.S. 
Constitution is accorded with an even 
hand in all the states.” 

Last week Stewart again dissented 
when the court refused to review the 
Connecticut case of John DeJoseph, 
charged with criminal nonsupport. Two 
Hartford judges denied DeJoseph’s re- 
quests for indigent’s counsel because 
the charge was only a misdemeanor; 
DeJoseph tried to defend himself and 
went to jail for six months. By con- 
trast, a Connecticut federal court re- 
cently freed another man who had been 
jailed for exactly the same offense, sim- 
ply because the state failed to tell him 
that he had a right to a lawyer. Said 
Stewart: “When the meaning of a fun- 
damental constitutional right depends 
on which court in Connecticut a per- 
son turns to for redress, I believe it is 
time for this court to intervene.” 

Silent Justices. Stewart keeps calling 
for action for the persuasive reason 
that only about 10% of U.S. defend- 
ants face felony charges. The other 
90% are accused of misdemeanors, 
some of which carry sentences as long 
or longer than felonies. In Arkansas, 
for example, a misdemeanor can call 
for imprisonment of as much as three 
years. Yet an American Bar Founda- 
tion study recently reported that when 
it came to providing counsel for mis- 
demeanants, “wide variations in prac- 
tice existed from one state to another 
and from one county to another in the 
same state.” And the highest courts of 
Arkansas, Florida and Connecticut have 
flatly limited Gideon to felonies. 

In the Connecticut case, Stewart had 
a third supporter, Justice William O. 
Douglas. Will a fourth appear? Justice 
Abe Fortas, for example, is the very 
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WALTER BENNETT 


JUSTICE STEWART 
Seeking a fourth for the bridge. 


lawyer who won the Gideon decision in 
one of his great pre-bench coups. As 
court watchers see it, the silent justices 
are mainly fearful of the effects of 
carrying out Gideon's admitted logic. 
Most misdemeanor cases now take only 
a few minutes; to require lawyers might 
inflate them into regular trials. The 
country has not even begun to provide 
enough public defenders for accused 
felons; adding misdemeanor cases might 
overwhelm the bar. 


JUDGES 


Recusation in Alabama 

Only rarely do judges find it necessary 
to disqualify themselves from a case. 
But Alabama is not given to half meas- 
ures; the state’s entire supreme court 
has just “recused” (disqualified) itself 


TOMMY GILES 


JUSTICE SIMPSON 
Ice over the pole. 





from a legal hassle involving one of its 


members, Justice Robert T. Simpson 
II], who hit a street light pole while 
driving home in Montgomery one night 
last April. 

The accident seriously injured Simp- 
son and killed his wife. The judge filed 
$100,000 suits against the city and the 
Alabama Power Co., charging them 
with failure to keep the light lit. At a 
pretrial examination, power-company 
lawyers not only tried to question one of 
Simpson’s friends about the justice's 
drinking habits, but they also asked 
Simpson why he was suing. After all, 
they said, he had already paid the power 
company for smashing its pole, which 
would seem. to imply a measure of 
responsibility for the accident. With icy 
hauteur, both the justice and his friend 
stood mute. 

Faced with that silence, the power 
company’s lawyers eventually asked 
Simpson's court to hold that the ques- 
tions must be answered, Whereupon all 
seven justices recused themselves. The 
last time such a maneuver put the 
court in a bind was in the Depression 
1930s, when the justices ducked a ruling 
that would have cut their salaries. In 
such cases, Alabama law requires the 
Governor to appoint a special court of 
five lawyers to hand down a decision. 
Governor Benjamin M. Miller had no 
trouble rounding up the required num- 
ber of lawyers and, once on the bench, 
the substitute judges soon slashed the 
regular judges’ pay. 

This time, Governor George Wallace 
is already fielding requests from appli- 
cants anxious for even the temporary 
honor of serving as a supreme court 
justice. Those chosen are likely to bend 
over backward being fair: there is al- 
ways a chance that they may later ap- 
pear before Justice Simpson's court. 
And at 73, he has every intention of 
staying on the bench indefinitely. Back 
in 1961, the state legislature passed a 
law aimed at forcing elderly judges to 
retire in order to get full retirement 
benefits. Justice Simpson simply an- 
nounced that his brethren would rule 
the law unconstitutional if it ever came 
before them. This year he ran for an- 
other six-year term and won. 


DECISIONS 


Who Can’t Have What 

Most of the U.S. litigation that makes 
news involves the triumphant righting of 
a wrong or the enviable winning of a 
large cash verdict. In fact, though, U.S. 
courts spend much of their time holding 
back a flood of questionable claims. As 
a result, they often seem mainly to be 
telling Americans what the limits of the 
law are—in short, who can’t have what. 
Some current examples: 
> A prisoner has no right of privacy. 
Without his knowledge, convicted Rob- 
ber Harold Travers’ parole hearing 
at Connecticut's Somers State Prison 
was secretly filmed and recorded by 
Hartford's WTIC-TV for a documentary 
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Take a soldier 


home for 


on prison life. Though his face and 
name were not revealed, Travers sought 
$50,000 damages from the station and 
state officials for invasion of privacy. 
The facts might indeed have entitled 
a “full-fledged citizen” to sue, ruled 
U.S. District Judge M. Joseph Blumen- 





quired high school wrestling class, Terry 
Lee Smith filed a $35,000 damage suit 
against his Raytown, Mo., school dis- 
trict. By barring the suit, the Missouri 
Supreme Court affirmed the doctrine of 
“sovereign immunity,” which is rooted 
in the ancient adage that “the king can 


the holidays. 
He'll bring the 


Irish Mist? figure by virtue of his crime and sub- 
° sequent trial.” 


Set a member of the 18th century > A woman teacher has no right to school immunity is necessary to pre- 
Irish Regiment on your holiday compensation for jury duty—even vent public funds from being diverted 
table. He’s filled with Irish Mist— though men teachers do. New York to private plaintiffs. Urged to abolish 


feld. But “no actionable invasion occurs 
if the subject of such publicity is a 
prisoner. A prisoner becomes a public 


do no wrong.” Thus, no American Gov- 
ernment or its political subdivisions, in- 
cluding school districts, can be sued 
without its specific consent. Though 
some do consent, most states insist that 





City’s board of education refused to pay 
Teacher Muriel Goldblatt the difference 
between her jury pay and what she 
would have earned had she not been 
absent from the classroom. Since men 


immunity by judicial decree, the Mis- 
souri court balked on the ground that 
such decisions in other states have cre- 
ated legal “chaos.” In Missouri, said 
the court, Terry Smith and other stu- 


Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur.” 

His 23 ounces are enough to make 
you a legend in your own time. 
This soldier will be around a 

long time. Even if the Irish Mist 
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teachers get such compensation, Mrs. 
Goldblatt sued the board. Sorry, ruled 
Civil Court Judge George Starke. While 
men teachers must serve when called, 
New York exempts women from jury 
duty. Thus women teachers serve only 
by choice, and are not entitled to pay 
for teaching when they volunteer not to 
be in class, 

> A Communist cannot serve aboard a 
U.S. merchant ship. When ex-Seaman 
Joseph C. McBride sought to validate 
his mariner’s papers in order to get a 
job, the Coast Guard learned that he 
had been an active Communist Party 
member for at least twelve years. After 
two hearings, the Coast Guard denied 
McBride's application because it was 
not satisfied that his “presence on board 
a merchant vessel of the U.S. would not 
be inimical to the security of the U.S.” 
Claiming denial of due process, Mc- 
Bride argued in Federal Court that 
there was absolutely no evidence that 
he was even likely to engage in espio- 
nage or sabotage. Nevertheless, none of 
McBride's constitutional rights were in- 
fringed, ruled the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. Even 
though a man is only a potential securi- 
ty risk, there is “nothing unreasonable” 
in barring him from jobs that are “vital” 
to national defense. 

> A suspect cannot suppress evidence 
just because a search warrant is not 
served on him personally, Armed with 
a valid warrant, Nashville detectives set 
out to search Joseph M. Calvert's house 
for some stolen rare coins. Calvert was 
not at home, so the detectives simply 
walked in, found some incriminating 
coins and left a copy of the warrant. 
Refusing to bar the evidence, the Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court ruled that police 
did not need to actually present a war- 
rant to the subject of their search. In 
general, police may forcibly enter a 
house to execute a valid warrant after 
announcing themselves and being re- 
fused admittance. In Calvert's case, the 
court held that a suspect’s absence may 
be simply another attempt to refuse 
admittance, and thus permits police to 
break in without service. 

> An injured student cannot sue a pub- 
lic school district. Hurt during a re- 


dents will simply have to pay their own 
medical bills until the state legislature 
changes the rules. 
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JEAN GENET 
Fame is no defense. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Guilt Despite Association 

If an allegedly obscene film is the 
work of a famous author, does his repu- 
tation make the work “socially impor- 
tant” and, therefore, not obscene? No, 
ruled the California District Court of 
Appeal in the case of Jean Genet’s Un 
Chant d'Amour. The French scatolo- 
gist’s literary fame “does not provide a 
carte blanche when he ventures into the 
fields covered by the film,” which is a 
searing, silent 30-minute portrayal of a 
sadistic prison guard alternately beating 
and spying upon four convicts engaged 
in various homosexual acts. Worse, said 
the court, Chant itself has no redeem- 
ing artistic merit. The film is devoid of 
theme, plot or character development. 
“The erotic scenes recur with increasing 
intensity and without direction toward 
any well-defined, wholesome idea.” As 
of now in California, declared the court, 
Chant d’ Amour is “nothing more than 
hard-core pornography, and should be 
banned.” 
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men use it straight. Women find it intoxicating. 
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NEW MEXICO’S NEW STATEHOUSE 
More Monticello than pueblo. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Capitol in the Round 

The citizens of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
have a 356-year-old architectural herit- 
age of which they are mighty proud. 
And in 1957 they passed a strict ordi- 
nance designed to preserve _ their 
traditional pueblo Indian and Spanish 
colonial styles. Even gas stations and 
supermarkets are now required to have 
narrow windows, flat roofs, and adobe- 
tan-colored walls. 

When New Mexico—born Architect 
Willard Carl Kruger was first selected to 
design a new state capitol, he proposed 
that it should be “monumental pueblo.” 
But the Old Santa Fe Association, the 
conservation group that had sponsored 
the city’s historical ordinance, saw noth- 
ing resembling a pueblo in the first plans. 
True, walls slanted like adobe slabs, 
windows were kept to narrow slits and 
the roof was flat. But Architect Kruger 
had proposed making a trim, circular 
building that resembled a massive bev- 
eled cogwheel. To historical buffs, it 
looked altogether too modern. 

By the time hostile criticism reached 
a climax, the cost of starting afresh 
seemed prohibitive to a state whose 
population only this year passed the 
1,000,000 mark. The building commit- 
tee decided to keep the circular concept, 
but to change the fagade. As New Mex- 
icans dedicated the $5.2 million struc- 
ture last week, they found that the U.S.’s 
newest state capitol had a little bit of 
everything except a dome. 

The new fagade is a Greco—pueblo- 
neo-Monticello compromise, and like 
most compromises, likely to please no 
one. The drumlike walls are sheathed in 
adobe-colored concrete trimmed with a 
red brick cornice; narrow porticos add 
a Federal touch; bronze doors, capped 
with Greek pediments, are set in four 
entrances that project to form, in an air 
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view, the Zia Indian tribe’s radiating 
symbol of the sun. 

In the interior, Architect Kruger was 
able to keep to his original elegant 
scheme. Fan-shaped legislative _ halls 
open onto a 60-ft.-high rotunda. Doors 
to dangerous service areas have abra- 
sive-covered handles to warn the blind, 
and the Governor has a telephoto peep- 
hole to survey his anteroom. As for 
visitors who may want to know what an 
authentic Southwestern government 
house would look like, Santa Feans can 
still proudly point to the nearby 1610 
Palace of the Governors, the oldest cap- 
itol in the U.S., a one-story Spanish 
colonial adobe structure that is the cor- 
nerstone of New Mexican style. 


GIFTS 
Old England for New 


The genteel customs of England's 
landed gentry, the bright pink coats of 
fox hunters at their favorite sport, the 
corruption of London's _ gin-swilling 
slums, all these are just a sampling of 
the subjects contained in the pictorial 
encyclopedia of Paul Mellon's private 
English painting collection. So vast has 
it grown that just to hang its choicest 
items, Richmond's Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts cleared out all its picture gal- 
leries 34 years ago. But for all of Vir- 
ginia’s traditional ties to old England, 
Loyal Yale Grad Mellon ('29) showed 
300 of the paintings at Yale last year and 
last week decided that the collection’s 
proper home was his New England alma 
mater. 

Main reason: Yale, with the Wal- 
pole and Boswell papers in its library, 
has already become a center for Eng- 
lish studies. Mellon's collection, valued 
at over $35 million and including more 
than 1,000 oils, 3,000 drawings and 
4,000 rare books, would provide the 
ideal visual complement. To house the 


new gift, Mellon will pay for a new $12 
million building to contain a gallery, li- 
braries, lecture and seminar rooms, to 
be located across the street from the 
present Yale Art Gallery. 

Still to be decided is the final disposi- 
tion of Mellon’s magnificent private 
stock of French 19th and 20th century 
paintings. Most likely recipient: Wash- 
ington’s National Gallery. 


PAINTING 


Abstract Icons 

Wassily Kandinsky was one of the 
first modern artists to put abstraction 
into the visual vocabulary of 20th cen- 
tury painting. Yet roots of Kandinsky’s 
modernism lie more in the soul than in 
any scientific mood. For him, folk art 
with its romance and spiritual energy 
was a vital source, just as it was for 
his contemporary Stravinsky, who made 
brightly violent music, such as The Fire- 
bird, out of traditional Russian folk 
tales, and the sculptor Brancusi, who 
derived his mythical Maiastra bird from 
a Rumanian fairy tale. 

To celebrate the centenary of the 
artist's birth, Manhattan’s Guggenheim 
Museum last week opened an exhibit 
concentrating on Kandinsky’s Hinter- 
glasbilder, works painted in a folk art 
tradition on the reverse side of glass 
panes. These highlight both Kandinsky’s 
delight in folk imagery and his inexo- 
rable surge toward nonobjective art. 

Orthodox Unorthodoxy. Kandinsky 
was first introduced to glass painting by 
his onetime pupil, longtime mistress and 
painting companion, Gabriele Miinter, 
who had copied the traditional tech- 
nique from glass paintings she had dis- 
covered in the Bavarian town of 
Murnau, where the two eventually set- 
tled. It is a difficult medium; details 
and glazes are brushed on first, the 
background pigments next. As the 
colors are enhanced through the refrac- 
tion of the glass, the lustrous surfaces 
glow like medieval icons. Kandinsky, a 
lifelong Eastern Orthodox, instantly 
took to his new-found art form, even 
decorating the frames to give his works 
a handcrafted look. 

Kandinsky felt free to admit humor 
into his cartoonlike paintings. In Resur- 
rection (see opposite page), a kneeling 
figure with acidic red, green and black 
tresses holds his hands over his ears 
while the trumpet of the Apocalypse 
sounds. There is a wit, a gay stylization, 
a fluid jumble of forms without regard 
to gravity that Marc Chagall continued 
in his secularized icons on canvas. 

Kandinsky’s art became more and 
more severe in the 1920s, while he was 
teaching at Germany's famed Bauhaus. 
Only a few essential traces of serpentine 
exuberance remain in Stability. He had 
turned to the excessive discipline that he 
believed abstraction demanded. But the 
roots remain visible. Out of the icons of 
his native Russia and the glass paintings 
of Bavaria, Kandinsky had opened for 
himself a new perspective. 
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MARTIN & PRESTON 
Two-gun salute. 


Anniversary Schmalz 


| Do! | Do! In its stars, Mary Martin 
and Robert Preston, this musical is 
blessed; in its book and score, it is blub- 
ber. The show is a two-character, two- 
gun salute to the enduring joys and 
passing frustrations of 50 years of mar- 
ried life. “A marriage is neither an 
ecstasy nor a slavery; it is a common- 
wealth,” said G. K. Chesterton; in / 
Do! I Do!, marriage is a half-century 
diet of cotton candy. 

Adapted from the 1951 Broadway 
hit, The Fourposter, the musical retains 
the play’s central prop, though here the 
bed is on a turntable and sometimes 
spins around like a carrousel. As Direc- 
tor Gower Champion realized, every 
bit of added motion is essential, since 
the plot is mired in a clichéland where 
the journey through life is so predictable 
that it seems exactly like going nowhere. 
It begins with Wedding-Night Jitters. 
Yes, the new groom is frightened back 
into his pants. Morning-After Bliss finds 
the couple beamish and breaking into a 
delightful soft-shoe dance in their bare 
feet. Comes the nine-month dawn, or 
Counting the Contractions. “This has 
been going on for millions and millions 
of years,” coos Mary Martin reassur- 
ingly. Preston, looking as if he were in 
protracted labor pains of his own, re- 
plies ruefully: “How did the men ever 
live through it?” And so it goes, from 
The First Spat to Son’s Wild Oats—some- 
thing involving a bottle of bourbon. 
Suddenly it is time for daughter to 
leave the nest, and Fond Father Waxes 
Wroth: “My daughter is marrying an 
idiot.” Autumn leaves begin dappling 
the script; Preston and Martin, grey- 
wigged, pat the familiar bed farewell. 

I Do! I Do! is slickly packaged Broad- 
way sentimentality, shrewdly calculated 
to flatter middle-aged, middle-class cou- 
ples into thinking that their cup is brim- 
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ming with sunshine and moonglow. The 
show becomes palatable for two sur- 
passingly good reasons—Mary Martin 
and Robert Preston. They are charmers 
of seismic force and theatrical perfec- 
tionists to the fraction of a nuance. 
They complement each other's tempera- 
ments. Preston hisses energy. He is as 
restless and agile as a panther. There is 
no repose in him, and the world is a 
woman to be won. Mary Martin exists 
to be wooed. She focuses light, as a 
magnifying glass brings the sun to a pin- 
point of burning stillness. When she 
sings, one may imagine that the choir 
of the seraphim pauses to take rehears- 
al notes. 


Misery Hates Company 

My Sweet Charlie, by David West- 
heimer. Broadway’s racial conscience 
quickens whenever it pairs a white man 
and a Negro woman or a Negro man 
and a white woman to see which com- 
bination will lure more customers to the 
box office. Two seasons ago, the lucky 
combination was The Owl and the Pus- 
sycat, juxtaposing an erudite white 
bookstore clerk and a hoydenish Ne- 
gro prostitute. My Sweet Charlie pairs 
a highly articulate Negro lawyer (Louis 
Gossett) from the North and a slat- 
ternly white mushhead of 17 (Bonnie 
Bedelia). One after the other, they 
break into a Gulf Coast cottage in 
search of refuge. The girl, pregnant 
and unwed, has been thrown out by her 
father. The lawyer has killed a white 
man during a civil rights march. 

Misery hates company, or so it seems 
for most of the play. Full of inbred 
Southern prejudices, the girl calls the 
man a “nigger” and won't sit at the 
kitchen table with him. Full of the 
critical disdain of the educated, the 
man sarcastically mocks the girl’s looks, 
grammar, vocabulary and dim wits. 
Gradually, their plight draws them to- 
gether, and Playwright Westheimer 
achieves moments of mirth, poignance, 
compassion, and interracial rapport. 

What enervates a play of this sort is 
that it lacks any dramatic excuse for 
existence as soon as One imagines it be- 
ing played by two white or two Negro 
partners. It has no bloodstream of its 
own but siphons its vitality from the 
headlines of the hour, just as an inert 
patient is intravenously fed plasma. 
Furthermore, the fact that two very 
special kinds of outcasts discover a 
common bond of humanity is not par- 
ticularly convincing proof that the 
bridge of universal brotherhood is easy 
to build. 

The sparks of interaction that fly 
between proficient Actors Gossett and 
Bedelia camouflage the dearth of action 
in the play. Considering that the two 
hurl abuse at one another for minutes 
at a time, it is surprising that a playgoer 
ends the evening feeling that it has been 
spent with two decidedly likable people. 


Sterility Rite 

Yerma means barren in Spanish, and 
the Lincoln Center Repertory Theater 
means barren in English. The latest 
fiasco produced by the team of Herbert 
Blau and Jules Irving is a work of the 
late Federico Garcia Lorca, a gifted 
poet but an inept dramatist. For two 
hours, without intermission, the heroine 
Yerma (Gloria Foster) yearns publicly 
and privately to have a baby. The play- 
goer comes out of this hot bathos con- 
vinced that this Spanish, town could 
certainly use an adoption agency, 

Actually, Yerma is nofebarren. It is 
her husband Juan (Frank Langella) 
who is sterile—and doesn’t want any 
babies around the house anyway. An 
old crone offers her son as an insemina- 
tive agent, but Lorca cannot let Yerma 
commit adultery because he intends the 
play as a tragic stalemate between hon- 
or and instinct. Surrounded by women 
who take a sensual delight in their 
fecundity, poor Yerma is reduced to 
beating her breasts and moaning, “I 
feel two blows of a hammer here in- 
stead of my baby’s mouth.” 

This characteristic infelicity of image 
and language shows how Poet-Trans- 
lator W. S. Merwin has diluted Lorca’s 
intense lyricism, which in Spanish al- 
most sustains the play. Having no place 
to go, the play capsizes into melodrama, 
with Yerma strangling her husband to 
death in the last scene. 

Director John Hirsch has imposed a 
death-march pace on the drama, though 
he has a gift for composing some tab- 
leaux that unfold with the dreamy slow- 
motion grace of an underwater ballet. 
Smoldering with anger and frustration, 
Gloria Foster commands the stage but 
cannot control her part. Her vocal 


range tends to be loud, louder, loudest, 
and she has yet to learn that the seat of 
passion is not the larynx. 


WERNER J. KUN 





FOSTER & LANGELLA 
One long death march. 
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Georgia-Pacific 
saved rig “21 and 
revolutionized 
oll drilling 
operations. 


Trouble at “21! 


Drilling had been rough enough. 
Now the drilling mud was 
contaminated and foaming 
excessively. Drilling mud can make 
or break a drilling operation. 
When it becomes contaminated, 
everything stops. None of the 
thinners tried would thin the mud 
and break the foam. 


Georgia-Pacific to the Rescue! 
Up in Bellingham, Washington, 
chemists at Georgia-Pacific’s. 
Puget Sound Division had been 
working for years on an all-purpose 
mud additive made from 
lignosulfonate, a lignin by-product 
of pulp and paper operations. 
News reached #21 of previous 
successes with the additive, called 
Q-Broxin’. Here was another 
chance to field test it. 


Q-Broxin® was added, two pounds 
per barrel of mud. The results were 
immediate. The foam rose to the 
surface, the mud thinned... #21 
was in business again! 

Chemical Operations Grow. 


Q-Broxin® is now universally 
recognized as the most versatile 
mud treating chemical ever 
developed. And, it is just part of 
Georgia-Pacific’s growing chemical 
operations. We produce 
lignosulfonates for use in concrete, 
leather tanning, adhesives and 
gypsum board. Over half of the 
vanillin (flavoring) produced in the 
United States comes from our 
lignosulfonates. Other chemicals 
produced at 9 Georgia-Pacific 
plants across the country include 
ethyl alcohol, chlorine, caustic soda, 
sulfuric acid, ferric sulfate, sodium 
chlorate, formaldehyde, 

resins, and more. 


TEN YEARS SALES GROWTH 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


NET INCOME 
gpllH_MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CASH FLOW 
gp MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





Georgia-Pocific owns or controls 
opproximately 35 billion board feet of timber. 
Our forests are monoged on a sustained 
yield basis. We are growing more timber each 
yeor thon we harvest for our operations. 


Plywood / Paper / Pulp / Chemicals / Wood Products / Gypsum / Notural Gos / Metollurgical Coal 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 
375 Pork Ave, New York, NY. 10022 
or 421 SW Sixth Ave, Portland, Oregon 97204 





















Research Continues. 


The demand for chemicals rises 
yearly. Scientists are turning to 
chemicals derived from trees as 
substitutes for the diminishing 
natural resources below the earth. 
A tree is a natural resource 

that replenishes itself. And, 
Georgia-Pacific has access to 35 
billion board feet of timber through 
ownership and cutting rights. 

We continue to research and 
develop new chemical uses 

for by-products from our timber 
operations. In this way, 
Georgia-Pacific continues to live 
up to its reputation as 

the Growth Company. 


© Registered Trademark, Georgia-Pacific Corporation 


CHEMICAL DEMAND 


CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DEMAND PROJECTED (1955 = 100) 
‘ SOURCE: ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE 





4a2GEORGIA-PACIFIC 
knows where it’s growing 
in the chemical business. 
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HOUSING 


Scraping Bottom 

The credit-starved housing industry 
has sunk proportionately faster and fur- 
ther in 1966, compared with where it 
stood a year ago, than the whole U.S. 
economy did during four years of De- 
pression in the ‘30s. Since last Decem- 
ber, when tightening money began to 
choke off housing’s flow of mortgage 
funds, the annual rate of home and 
apartment starts has dropped more than 
50%. to a 20-year low. In the latest 
count, in October, private-housing starts 
were scraping along at a mere 848,000 
a year. At that pace, the prosperous U.S. 
is building less new housing per capita 
than such countries as Austria, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Italy, Yugoslavia 
and even hard-pressed Britain; per- 
capita U.S. output is only about half 
that of Sweden, West Germany. 
Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. 

Last week, for the second time in a 
fortnight, President Johnson responded 
to the industry’s cries for help by doling 
out a little federal mortgage money. He 
ordered the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to pump as much as $500 million 
into savings and loan associations over 
the next three or four months in order 
to help them step up their lending on 
homes. The week before, the President 
had released $250 million through the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
for direct Government purchase of FHA 
and VA loans on low-priced new homes. 

Glacial Torpor. Though $750 mil- 
lion sounds like a bundle, it is only a 
Band-Aid for an industry that often 
consumes more new capital per year 
than all stock and bond issues combined. 
The money will finance about 40,000 
houses—25,000 through S & Ls, with 
an average of $20,000 per loan, and 
15,000 through FNMA, under a $17,500 
loan ‘limit in most major cities. That is 
about 6% of the gap between the indus- 
try’s current production and the 1,600,- 
000 homes a year that the nation needs 
to keep up with the basic demand cre- 
ated by new families and increasing 
demolition of unfit dwellings. 

Because housing responds with glacial 
torpor to such conditions, the prospect 
is that fewer homes will go up next 
year than in 1966. At its annual con- 
vention in Chicago last week, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
forecast a 10% decline, to 1,100,000 
starts. The Commerce Department ex- 
pects a drop of as much as 14%, to 
something between 1,050,000 and 
1,150,000 new units, in either case the 
lowest number of starts since 1946. 

Back in Business. Despite that gloomy 
outlook, the mortgage-money market 
has begun to ease slightly. S & Ls, which 
normally make more than 40% of all 
home-mortgage loans, are now solicit- 
ing business again in some areas. In 
California, Illinois and Texas, a few 
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S & Ls have shaved mortgage rates, 
though charges of 7% to 74%, plus 
a onetime fee of 2% to 4% for making 
the loan, remain common in the West. 

When the money squeeze hit last 
spring, S & Ls had on their books some 
$3 billion in promised but unmade 
loans. For months, they had to use most 
of their available funds making good 
on those commitments. Now the backlog 
has been cut nearly in half. “We're 
reaching a point where it won't take an 
awful lot of fresh money to get the in- 
dustry back into mortgage lending in a 
significant way,” says President John W. 
Stadtler of National Permanent S & L 
in Washington, D.C. Happily, savings 
again are flowing into S & Ls, after huge 
withdrawals earlier in the year. But the 
brightening mortgage outlook could 


$45,000 HOUSE NEAR LOS ANGELES OFFERED WITH FREE AUTO 
The dole looked no better than a Band-Aid. 


quickly fade, S & L leaders agree, if 
the Treasury goes ahead with its tenta- 
tive plans to issue a 5% supersavings 
bond, which would suck money away 
from thrift institutions. 

As builders have dismantled organiza- 
tions, dispersed labor forces and 
dropped land options, the economic rip- 
ples have spread. The price of some 
suburban acreage has slowed its long 
climb. Construction unemployment rose 
to 9.3% last month. So far this year, 
housing has slumped 30% in Omaha, 
39% in Albuquerque, 40% in Philadel- 
phia and El Paso, 51% in Los Angeles, 
58% in Reno. Builder Dean Hunziker 
of Ames, Iowa, has cut his production 
from 100 to 72 homes a year, laid off 
half his work force. Houston Builder 
Conrad Harness, who planned to put up 
100 apartments and 100 homes. this 
year, now says he is building only 56 
apartment units, because “the market 
was so bad I had to get out.” Great 
Lakes Homes, once a big Wisconsin- 


based home prefabricator, has filed in 
bankruptcy. To lure customers despite 
forbidding mortgage terms, some Bos- 
ton builders have offered to shave 
$1,000 or $2,000 off the sales price if 
the buyer will accept a house with one 
or two unfinished rooms. Allstate S & L, 
taking over a tract of $45,000 homes 
from a bankrupt developer in Whittier, 
Calif., even gives a free Mustang to buy- 
ers who make a 20% down payment. 
Still, a few builders are thriving. With 
ample lines of mortgage credit, Long 
Island-based William J. I Syitt expects a 
20% increase in sales (to $89 million) 
and profits, has just announced plans to 
expand into the Chicago area. 

Radical Overhaul. In their effort to 
put housing on a sounder long-term 
footing, builders and materials sup- 


Jim COLLISON 





pliers are concentrating on ways to re- 
duce housing’s financial dependence on 
S & Ls, mutual savings and commercial 
banks and_ life-insurance companies. 
U.S. Plywood, for example, is trying to 
enlist other big firms in a plan to form a 
corporation to provide the top 15% of 
90% -mortgage loans, thus enabling con- 
ventional Jenders to stretch their funds 
pates. Fee week N.A.H.B. urged the 
Government to expand the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, now con- 
fined by law to the purchase of FHA and 
VA loans, into a facility dealing with 
non-Government mortgages as_ well. 
Housing & Urban Development Secre- 
tary Robert C. Weaver went so far as to 
suggest that the whole cumbersome sys- 
tem of home buying and financing needs 
a radical overhaul “to get us out of this 
dilemma and prevent recurrences.” 

The longer housing stays in its slump, 
the more explosive its comeback should 
be. The rapidly widening gap between 
production and demand is already help- 
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ing to drive up rents in some cities, and 
there is worry in Washington that actu- 
al housing shortages may appear by 
mid-1967. When the pent-up market 
finally makes itself felt, the resulting 
housing rebound could well pump new 
steam into the whole U.S. economy. 


MANAGEMENT 
Mr. Mac Tries Again 


Beset by financial woes, California's 
pioneering Douglas Aircraft Co. last 
week was 1) negotiating with eight 
banks for a loan of about $100 million, 
some $56 million of which the company 
hopes to have underwritten by the De- 
fense Department, 2) understood to be 
seeking $175 million more, for a total 
of $275 million in financing, and 3) tak- 
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McDONNELL 


ing evasive action from what appears 
to be a strong takeover effort by the 
McDonnell Co. of St. Louis. 

Although such a move has been ru- 
mored for weeks, confirmation of a siz- 
able McDonnell holding of Douglas 
common stock surprised both Wall 
Street and Washington. Until early this 
year, the McDonnell Co. controlled 58,- 
726 shares in Douglas. This block of 
stock plus Chairman James S. McDon- 
nell’s private holdings were all that re- 
mained of McDonnell’s abortive 1963 
effort toward a merger of the two com- 
panies. At the time, Douglas turned 
“Mr. Mac” down cold. 

Unloading at the Right Time. In June, 
McDonnell gave notice that it had sold 
its Douglas common during the first 
quarter of 1966, around the time that 
it reached its peak of 112, reaped a net 
profit of $2,600,000. But by last week, 
after the stock had nosedived to 30, 
then looped back up past 40, sources 
close to both companies estimated that 
Mr. Mac and closely associated “inter- 
ests” had between them amassed 800,- 
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000 Douglas shares out of 5,200,000 
outstanding. Reportedly, McDonnell 
himself now owns between 200,000 and 
300,000—at least 20 times more than 
those owned by Chairman Donald W. 
Douglas, 74, and President Donald W. 
Douglas Jr., 49, who also unloaded most 
of their Douglas common early this 
year. At week's end, Douglas common 
climbed to 46, and there was talk about 
an imminent tender offer that would 
give McDonnell undisputed control. 
Cowling-Deep in Red Ink. A merger 
at this time, some observers feel, might 
be the best thing that could happen to 
Douglas. Ironically, nothing has failed 
the company so much as_ success. 
Swamped with a $3 billion backlog of 
orders, Douglas has burned up its finan- 
cial resources attempting to accelerate 
J. R. EYERMAN—FORTUNE 


DOUGLAS JR. & SR. AT JET ASSEMBLY LINE 
Nothing failed like success. 


production. In September, the company 
reported nine-month losses of $16.4 mil- 
lion. And despite a record November 
output of twelve commercial jet trans- 
ports worth $38 million, Douglas is four 
months behind in its delivery dates, 
slipping further because of continuing 
shortages of skilled aircraft workers 
and a lag in deliveries of jet engines 
and other items from outside suppliers. 

The marriage Mr. Mac pines for would 
neatly couple Douglas’ essentially com- 
mercial output with a McDonnell prod- 
uct line that is mostly military, under a 
McDonnell management team that is 
highly regarded throughout the industry. 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Helping the Poor to Be Boss 

Until 18 months ago, Leo Carter's 
job was to sweep, mop and polish the 
floors at Miami Beach's St. Francis 
Hospital. Today, as proprietor of The 
Best Floor Waxing Service, he is an en- 
trepreneur with six employees. Mexi- 
can-born Joe Garcia, on relief in Man- 





hattan eight months ago, now takes in 
about $240 a week as the operator of 
a midtown newsstand. David Flowers, 
who had to give up his job as a house 
painter after he injured his back in an 
auto crash, has become the owner of 
a thriving eight-pump, seven-employee 
service station on Chicago’s South Side. 

Easy Terms. For all three men, the 
Federal Government supplied the funds 
that enabled them to start their own 
businesses. With finances too meager 
for them to qualify for ordinary bank 
loans, they borrowed their capital on 
easier terms (54% interest, up to 15 
years to repay) than many a blue-chip 
corporation could arrange amid today’s 
tight-money pinch. The loans came 
from the Small Business Administration 
under Title IV of the 1964 antipoverty 
law, which aims at helping the poor in 
depressed neighborhoods to become 
self-employed and to put struggling lit- 
tle firms on a sounder footing. To that 
end, SBA has just raised the maximum 
loan from $15,000 to $25,000—the lev- 
el where it was until 13 months ago. 

Relying mostly on character instead 
of credit to judge who should get its 
largesse, the SBA in 22 months has lent 
$25,281,230 to 2,475 borrowers in 44 
communities. Though defaults have 
come to 3.4% of that total as compared 
with a mere 0.2% in commercial bank 
lending, the agency calls itself “pleas- 
antly surprised” that the record is not 
worse, Even so, some critics complain 
that the SBA has taken some mighty 
peculiar risks. A service station folded 
because the owner wasn't around 
enough to keep track of the operation. 
A small manufacturer of plastics and 
draperies failed because he priced his 
products below cost. Even though he 
had undergone one bankruptcy before, 
Chicago Taxi Driver Lawrence Young 
persuaded the SBA to lend him $19,500 
to launch a Chicken Delight carry-out 
shop. It subsequently foundered to the 
extent that the agency lost $14,000 
even after auctioning the fixtures for 
$5,000, Young, now working as a jani- 
tor, blames his misfortune partly on his 
failure to attend the SBA’s free courses 
on how to run a business. 

A Problem of Confidence. Nearly a 
fifth of the SBA’s loans so far have been 
made in the New York City area, help- 
ing hundreds of formerly long-term un- 
employed relief recipients to become 
owners of beauty parlors, record shops, 
Laundromats, and even small factories. 
The big problem, says Sidney Shiff, ex- 
ecutive director of the New York Small 
Business Development Center, which 
screens and funnels loan applications to 
the SBA, is to “give people the self- 
confidence to go into business for them- 
selves. You can’t start big, with grand 
programs. But when neighbors see that 
somebody's made it with a new store, 
they'll try harder.” SBA Administrator 
Bernard Boutin vows to try harder too. 
As a start, he has ordered his staff to 
“go out into the ghettos” and find more 
people who seem to have the potential 
10 run a business. 
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Are kids stronger today? No. Boats are aluminum. 


You don't have to be a weight-lifter to 
carry an aluminum boat. 

An 11-year-old can hold up his end 
with ease. 

Aluminum is so light (one-third the 
weight of steel) and so strong (some 
aluminum alloys are stronger than 
structural steel), the role it plays in all 
forms of transportation keeps getting 
bigger. 


Today’s jetliners are 75% to 85% 
aluminum. There are 2,000 tons of 
aluminum on the S. S. United States, 
world's fastest ocean liner. 

The most modern railroad cars are 
aluminum. So are the newest buses, 
trucks, mobile homes, travel trailers. 

Aluminum makes automobiles look 
better, perform better, wear better. 

Aluminum is a wonderful homebody, 


too. Aluminum siding is rustfree, prac- 
tically maintenance-free, and hardly 
ever needs painting. 

A great deal of the frozen food you 
buy comes packaged in aluminum. And 
every woman knows how good alumi- 
num foil is. 

Aluminum is big today. And i 
ing places. Come on along. 


May your future be as bright as aluminum's. 
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COUNCIL CHAIRMAN NICKERSON 
Putting experience to work. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A Proprietary Interest 

Four years ago, when many Ameri- 
can businessmen were bewildered by the 
Kennedy Administration’s bristling re- 
buke of U.S. Steel, Mobil Oil Corp. 
Chairman Albert Lindsay Nickerson 
took Washington to task. He warned 
stockholders of the “cumulative, under- 
mining effects” of such attacks on large 
corporations, protested that too often 
the Government's response to the legiti- 
mate needs of business had been “half- 
hearted, apologetic, and even occasion- 
ally antipathetic.” 

Now Nickerson can take an even 
more proprietary interest in the prob- 
lem of federal-business relationships. 
Last week he was elected to a two-year 
term as chairman of the prestigious 
Business Council,* succeeding Campbell 
Soup President William B. Murphy. 

Attached to the Commerce Depart- 
ment until 1961, the blue-ribbon Busi- 
ness Council of some 100 corporate 
chiefs is now an independent but highly 
influential group: it provides guidance 
on Government programs, recruits busi- 
nessmen to fill Administration jobs, and 
serves as a sounding board for Adminis- 
tration policies. Beyond the status it 
gives them in Washington, members val- 
ue the Council as a forum for top-level 
cross-pollination of ideas and attitudes, 

Tall, courtly Al Nickerson, 55, has 
been the $250,000-a-year chairman of 
the nation’s sixth largest company (1965 
sales: $5.5 billion) since 1961. He 
joined Mobil in 1933 when, fresh out of 
Harvard, he landed a $19-a-week job in 
a Brookline, Mass., service station. One 
of his main achievements has been to 
help build up Mobil’s foreign operations, 
* Along with four new vice chairmen: General 
Electric President Fred J. Borch, B. F. Good- 
rich President J. Ward Keener, Federated 
Stores President Ralph Lazarus and Hewlett- 
Packard Chairman David Packard 
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whieh -suffered heavily during World 
War II, to the point where they now 
bring in more than half of the company’s 
net income, which reached a_ record 
$320 million in 1965. For more than a 
year, Republican Nickerson has been 
putting that experience to work for the 
Administration: as head of a special 
Commerce Department advisory group 
on the balance-of-payments problem, he 
has pushed the President's “voluntary” 
program to curb overseas investment— 
working hard to keep it voluntary. 


CORPORATIONS 


Riches from Royalties 

If the conversation had lagged last 
week at the New York Hilton Hotel, 
where the Salvation Army in nonsectar- 
ian generosity honored Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, hosts and guests could 
have turned to a subject of mutual in- 
terest: sales of Listerine antiseptic. Lis- 
terine at a religious convocation? Why 
not—since, under terms of an old and 
apparently inviolable legal document, 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
must still make royalty payments on 
Listerine to the heirs, executors or as- 
signees of its originator. The assignees 
include the Salvation Army, and until 
recently counted the aging cardinal as 
a major holder. 

Almost as Fortunate. In 1950, New 
York Real Estate Broker John J. Reyn- 
olds—the man who first interested Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy in Manhattan real es- 
tate—purchased a 50% share of Lis- 
terine royalties; the beneficial rights 
were later transferred to the Catholic 
archdiocese of New York. The 1950 
price was about $4,000,000, and few 
investments have proved more profita- 
ble. In less than 16 years, the royalty 


payments on the 50% exceeded $13 
million; this year alone the church's 
share is expected to reach $2,000,- 


000. Two weeks ago, in order to obtain 
funds, the archdiocese sold its interest 
to a group of 15 pension funds, univer- 
sities, hospitals and individuals. It had 








to pay $1,000,000, covering legal fees 
and a commission, to the Wall Street 
firm of Laird & Co., which arranged 
the transaction. But the sales price, 
along with the yearly royalty payments, 
meant a cool $25.5 million collected 
from Listerine. 

The Salvation Army has been almost 
as fortunate. The army, through a gift, 
owns a small share of the royalties, 
which have steadily increased as Lister- 
ine remained dominant in the rapidly 
expanding U.S. mouth-wash market. 
Other small amounts are held, and in- 
come is gained, by Wellesley College and 
the American Bible Society. 

From the Formula. The base for 
these royalty riches was laid in 1881 
when Dr. Joseph Joshua Lawrence, a 
St. Louis physician who worked out the 
secret formula for Listerine, decided to 
retire. The canny doctor sold his for- 
mula for Listerine and, four years later, 
for another remedy called Lithiated Hy- 
drangea, to fellow St. Louisan Jordan 
W. Lambert. In the deal, Lawrence got 
a royalty for each gross (144 bottles) 
of Listerine that was first set at $20; 
this was later scaled down to $6 on sales 
of either preparation. Lithiated Hydran- 
gea has disappeared—but Listerine sales 
spiraled after Lambert’s son made hali- 
tosis a household word. The rights re- 
mained within the Lawrence family un- 
til 1950, by which time the massive roy- 
alties were making them expensive for 
tax-paying individuals to own. 

The royalty arrangement meanwhile 
has lasted. despite efforts to break it. 
Warner-Lambert, the company that 
evolved from the Lamberts’ firm, last 
tried to break the arrangement in 1960 
and was turned down flatly by a federal 
appeals court. Lawrence's heirs, who 
still retain about three-eighths of the 
royalties, continue to benefit as a result, 
and so do assignees of one of the most 
remarkable transactions in U.S. business 
history. Warner-Lambert this year, on 
sales of Listerine worth $50 million or 
more, will pay out about $4,000,000 in 
royalties. 


IRVING NEWMAN 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN AT SALVATION ARMY DINNER 
With a remarkable common interest. 
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Once again this New Year’s, most of America 
won’t know what year they’re in. It can happen to any- 
body with an ordinary calendar watch. Calendar watches have 
watchworks and watchworks can go wrong. The Accutron’ 
Timepiece doesn’t depend on watchworks. Instead a tiny tun- 
ing fork splits each second into 360 equal parts and Bulova 


guarantees accuracy within 60 sec- ee 
onds a month: The least you should Oa in 


all watches; not the 
Accutron movement 


expect from a watch is the right time 
sald Herc epee tl 
But the wrong day of the year? ever given 


{4 Accutron® by Bulova 











WORLD BUSINESS 


PAULO MUNIZ 





AUTO SHOW IN SAO PAULO 
Only a few thorns among the roses. 


BRAZIL 
Back with Backing from Abroad 


When the 1964 Brazilian military 
coup ousted Leftist Joao Goulart and 
installed President Humberto Castello 
Branco, one of the country’s most des- 
perate needs was an infusion of private 
foreign capital. Goulart’s free-spending 
ways had so fanned chronic inflation 
that the annual increase in the cost of 
living was nearly 150%. Foreign inves- 
tors had started paring their spending 
plans. Many companies had contemplat- 
ed shutting down and forgetting the 
whole thing; one, International Harves- 
ter, did just that. Now, only 24 years 
later, a dramatic reversal is under way. 
Dimes and dollars, francs and yen are 
again swinging down to Rio and the rest 
of Brazil. 

Last week Alcoa won final govern- 
ment approval of a proposal to spend 
$56 million building a new aluminum 
plant. Also last week United Brazilian 
Minerals, which is 49% owned by 
Cleveland's Hanna Mining, was granted 
the right to mine and export iron ore 
and eventually to manufacture steel, an 
ambitious $600 million enterprise. The 
two new projects were only the latest in 
a spate of similar announcements. Phil- 
lips Petroleum plans to pump in some 
$60 million, starting with a new fertili- 
zer plant for which ground has already 
been broken. Union Carbide will expand 
its operations to the tune of $62,300,- 
000. International Harvester has not 
only reopened; it is also spending $30 
million to expand its truck line and build 
its first tractors in the country. 

Climate: Favorable. Strongest show- 
ing of all is in the Brazilian auto busi- 
ness, among the world’s top ten and the 
country’s biggest industrial employer. 
Volkswagen, already Brazil's leader, 
plans to up production from 420 to 500 
vehicles a day within a year, will spend 
at least $100 million for plant expansion. 
Willys-Overland is sinking $60 million 
into new facilities, will make a new line 
of Renaults by 1968. Ford is introducing 
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its first passenger car, a version of the 
Galaxie, in February at a cost of $30 
million. General Motors will put up $52 
million and also enter Brazil's passenger- 
car market, probably with its Opel. 
Even Japan’s tiny Toyota is planning 
at least $5,000,000 worth of expansion. 
The reasons for the foreigners’ return 
start with Castello Branco. While he has 
slowed but by no means halted inflation 
(the cost of living is up 39.59% this 
year), he has demonstrated an encour- 
agingly tough-minded intent that inves- 
tors do not think will be reversed. The 
cruzeiro’s exchange rate has been held 
at 2,200 to the dollar for more than a 
year, taxes are being collected more 
diligently, credit has been tightened, and 
the constant wage increases have been 
slowed. Moreover, his persuasive eco- 
nomics minister, Roberto Campos, has 
beat bushes abroad convincing hesitant 
investors that now is the time to get in. 
Says National Economic Development 
Bank Director Jayme Magrassi de Sa: 
“International businessmen have always 
looked on Brazil as an excellent long- 
term prospect. Now there is a favorable 
political climate.” 
Common & Political 


Sense. Of 


course, the rosy resurgence would not 
be 


Latin if it did not include a few 








thorns. For one thing, it comes at a time 
when many predict that the country is 
headed for a recession. The tightness of 
credit has dried up cash, and consumers 
have little to spend. Christmas shopping 
is the slowest in memory. Worse still is 
the spreading fear that all the foreign 
money means that Brazil is losing its 
national identity. American advisers are 
so much in evidence at the economic 
ministry that Brazilians bitterly joke that 
more English than Portuguese is spoken 
there. Some nationalists consider Rober- 
to Campos so pro-U.S. that they com- 
monly Americanize his name to Bobby 
Fields. 

The danger of economic denationali- 
zation is not entirely imaginary. Cash is 
so short that most Brazilian businesses 
could be purchased with dollars for just 
40% of their assets, though the gov- 
ernment is not likely to allow that to 
happen often or in any major compa- 
nies. Nonetheless, foreign capital's 
share of private industry has been esti- 
mated to have increased to as much as 
50%. And the national-identity issue is 
an increasingly emotional rallying point. 
With his military support, Castello 
Branco never had to worry about such 
gripes from the voters; newly elected 
President Artur da Costa e Silva is not 
so lucky. He is now painstakingly study- 
ing the economy. When he takes over 
in March, his common sense may well 
want to follow the current course, but 
his political sense might overrule. 


OIL 


Pumping Under Pressure 

In a part of the world never known 
for unity, the oil-rich countries of the 
Middle East have been unusually har- 
monious in demanding “akthar, akthar” 
(more, more) from the Western oil 
consortiums. The loudest voice has come 
from Syria, which has no wells but 
makes do with the next-best thing: a 
305-mile stretch of the pipeline through 
which the Iraq Petroleum Co. pumps 
oil from its Iraq field to the Syrian port 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM EXPLORATIONS NEAR EL ALAMEIN 
More than simple greed to the sheiks. 
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Why is the champagne America loves best 
just right for any occasion? 


The Taylor secret is flavor that makes each sip as exciting 
as the first 


Flavor as fresh and light and gay as a gala summer night. 
Cozy and mellow as the scent of winter wood in the fireplace. 


This is flavor you get only when you create a champagne slowly, 
naturally 


As Taylor does 


Only when we're sure our champagne has reached its peak of 
natural flavor and care can do no more, do we put our label on 


For anything you have in mind. 


If it’s a Taylor Champagne, you'll love it. 


Brandy anyone? Try Taylor's new rare quality import 
from Austria. It’s a brandy- lover's delight. 80 proof. 





Vineyards and Winery, Hammondsport, N.Y 


The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., creators of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths 
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of Baniyas on the Mediterranean. Last 
week, after weeks of futile negotiations 
on new rates, Damascus seized the pipe- 
line “to achieve the full rights of the 
people.” 

The I.P.C., composed of French, Brit- 
ish and U.S. partners, including Mobil 
and Jersey Standard, considers Syria’s 
demands “fantastic.” Syria wants its an- 
nual take increased by $15 million to 
$43 million; on top of that, it is asking 
for another $11 million a year over the 
next decade to make up for what it calls 
“faulty accounting” in I.P.C.’s past fee 
payments. When I.P.C. balked at the 
outrageous sums, Syria at first threat- 
ened to blow up the pipeline, then de- 
cided to seize it and force I.P.C. to run 
it under government supervision. As 
things stand, I.P.C. may have to double 
its annual shellout to $56 million be- 
fore it can get its pipeline back. 

It may be no consolation to I.P.C., 
but every Western outfit in the Persian 
Gulf area may soon be paying more. 
Iran is demanding that its producers 
increase their output by 17.5% _ this 
year to boost its royalties to $625 mil- 
lion. Iraq wants production increased 
by 10% to bring its revenues to $372 
million. Kuwait has decided that its 
$636 million annual take is not enough. 

There is more than simple greed be- 
hind the pressure. The Persian Gulf 
countries want high pumping quotas as 
insurance against competition from new 
oil sources being developed in areas 
closer to world markets. By year’s end 
Libya will pass Iraq in production, 
rank fourth in the Middle East (after 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Iran). Al- 
gerian production is growing and tiny 
Tunisia became an exporter for the first 
time this year. Before long, Egypt will 
be in the market, thanks to a Phillips 
Petroleum strike near El Alamein an- 
nounced last week. 

All of this puts the major oil compa- 
nies in a better bargaining position than 
ever before. With new, often cheaper 
sources available elsewhere, they are 
not as dependent as the sheiks are on 
Persian Gulf oil. Syria, among others, 
does not yet seem to have got the word. 


FRANCE 
Son of Monorail 


Puzzled farmers of the plateau coun- 
try between Paris and Chartres have 
been scratching their heads and strok- 
ing their whiskers at the sight of a 
170-m.p.h. vehicle that flies without 
wings astride a single concrete rail. The 
streamlined craft that keeps the grands- 
péeres guessing is a half-scale experi- 
mental model of France’s wheelless, 
one-car “aerotrain.” After a year of 
tests, the French government just gave 
the go-ahead for construction of a full- 
sized model that will whisk 84 passen- 
gers down a 16-mile test run at speeds 
of up to 250 m.p.h. 

Progenitor of the aerotrain is 49- 
year-old Engineer-Designer Jean Bertin, 
who in August 1965, after eight years 
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at the drawing board, received a $600,- 
000 grant from France to build and test 
his invention on a 34-mile stretch of 
unused railroad track between the vil- 
lages of Gometz and Limours. Bertin, 
who already had the backing of a 
$1,000,000 company made up of 18 in- 
dustrial giants such as the French Na- 
tional Railroads, Nord Aviation and 
Hispano-Suiza, ripped up the stand- 
ard-gauge track between the two som- 
nolent towns, replaced it with a con- 
crete monorail shaped—in profile—like 
an inverted T. Bertin’s aerotrain re- 
sembles a sleek silver bus, rides less 
than an inch above the rail on a cushion 
of air produced by two 50-h.p. Renault 
Gordini engines, propels and brakes it- 
self with a 260-h.p. jet-booster aircraft 
engine rear-mounted on its roof. 

The aerotrain, says Bertin modestly, 
“is intended to complement the car for 
distances between 70 and 140 miles.” 
With that in mind, he flew to the U.S. 
this week. His objective: the formation 
of a joint Franco-American firm to build 
a demonstration aerotrain that could 
cut travel time between New York and 
Washington to an hour and a half. 
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AEROTRAIN MODEL ON TEST RUN 
Over the rail on a cushion of air. 








CANADA 
Braking the Bank 


Canada owes its prosperity in great 


part to American investment, but 
“creeping continentalism”—as some Ca- 
nadians sneeringly call their country’s 
close economic ties with the U.S.—is 
for many a matter of national pride 
and politics. An overdose of both ele- 
ments has escalated a dispute which in- 
volves U.S. banking beyond any neigh- 
borly squabble. 

Canada’s target is the Mercantile 
Bank of Canada (assets: $225 million), 
which, as smallest by far of the coun- 
try’s eight nationally chartered banks, 
would hardly be noticed were it not 
wholly owned by New York’s First Na- 
tional City Bank. In Ottawa last week, 
parliamentary hearings began on a bill 
designed to limit the size of banks in 
which non-Canadians have more than a 
25% interest. Mercantile, as it happens, 
would be the only one affected; under 
the new rules, it would be forced to 
pare its assets to $200 million or find 
new Canadian owners. 

In pushing the bill, Finance Minister 
Mitchell Sharp seemed more interested 
in politics than economic policy. Its 
passage would build Sharp’s Liberal 
Party strength, polish his chances of 
one day succeeding Prime Minister Les- 
ter Pearson as party chief. As a result, 
Mercantile, which had existed for ten 
years under Dutch ownership before 
Citibank bought it in 1963, is now a 
bank to be bullied. 

The U.S. is angered at the bill’s puni- 
tive tone and retroactive nature; it is 
also fearful of the precedent the meas- 
ure could set in other countries where 
U.S. banks operate. Snapped one U.S. 
official last week: “You don’t change 
the rules of the game during the game.” 
Hoping to cool the nationalistic temper 
surrounding the bill, the State Depart- 
ment issued a strong formal protest; 
it reminded Canada that its own huge 
banking interests in the U.S.—including 
about half the lucrative Wall Street call- 
loan market—amount to some $1.6 bil- 
lion and hinted at possible reprisal. The 
note did not find a welcome. When one 
high-ranking U.S. diplomat explained 
the U.S. position in Ottawa, he was told, 
“Don't be a bloody fool.” 

The Liberal government seems in a 
mood to push on with the bill, to the 
astonishment of many Canadians. Mont- 
real Gazette Business Columnist John 
Meyer called the bill “quite inexcus- 
able” and warned that “the implications 
of this for other foreign investors are 
absolutely frightening.” At the hearings, 
Bank of Montreal Chairman G. Arnold 
Hart protested that “such an arbitrary 
and discriminatory” act could only “lay 
us open to retaliation.” Possibly so. If 
the bill passes, the next U.S. Congress 
will probably act on a measure, spon- 
sored by New York’s Republican Sena- 
tor Jacob Javits, that provides tit-for-tat 
treatment for countries where U.S. 
banks are unfairly hampered. 
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A Registration Statement relating to these securities has been filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
but has not yet become effective. These securities may not be sold nor may offers to buy be accepted prior to the 
time the Registration Statement becomes effective. This advertisement shall not constitute an offer to sell or a so- 
licitation of an offer to buy nor shall there be any sale of these securities in any state in which such offer, solicita- 
tion or sale would be unlawful prior to registration or qualification under the securities laws of any such state. 


Proposed New Issue 


Scudder 


Duo-Vest 


A dual-purpose investment company 
managed by 


Scudder, Stevens & Clark Inc. 


5,000,000 Capital Shares 
($1.00 par value) 


5,000,000 7% Cumulative Income Preferred Shares 
($9.15 par value) 





A new type of leveraged closed-end investment company which will have equal 
dollar amounts of two classes of stock outstanding. The 7% Cumulative Income 
Preferred Shares ($9.15 par value) will be entitled to an annual cumulative 
dividend, plus all the Company’s net income in excess of such dividend. All of 
the Company’s net long-term capital gains will accrue to the Capital Shares. 


( 


Copies of the Preliminary Prospectus may be obtained from the under- 
signed in any state in which it is registered as a dealer in securities 
and in which the Preliminary Prospectus may lawfully be distributed. 


E.F. HUTTON & COMPANY inc. 


ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON KANSAS CITY TUCSON ATLANTA DETROIT 











Homecoming 
is great... 


if you have 
Blue Shield 
for doctor bills 


Blue Shield often makes the difference be- 
tween a harried homecoming and a happy 
one. Last year, Blue Shield paid more than 
a billion dollars in doctor bills on behalf 
of its 53 million members. And Blue Shield 
pays out more of the dollar in benefits be- 
cause of its low operating expenses. 


Employers value the convenience of Blue 
Shield since the doctor is normally paid 
direct—leaving little or no paperwork. 
Small wonder 7 out of 10 of America’s 
largest industrial corporations favor Blue 
Shield for their employees. 


RITE SHIFI I 
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WW, for doctor bills 


i 


Send for your free copy of the 20-page book "Why Blee |. 
Shield Is Best for You.” National Association of Blue Shield == 
Plans, Dept. T, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 6061, men 


to save you up 


to °2 a fifth. 


*you save on taxes 
and shipping costs 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF, 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y. 


What does 
it cost 

to develop 
leaders? 


A lot! 


Tuition fees and tax funds cover 
only a part of educational costs of 
the colleges. Higher education 
must make up the difference with 
voluntary giving — from alumni, 
business, friends. Their generous 
gifts keep quality in education, 
keep leaders in training. Give to 
the college of your choice. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Eugene Paul Getty, 34, 
third son of Oil Magnate Jean Paul 
Getty, who works for his father in 
Rome; and Talitha Pol, 26, Dutch-born 
beauty and aspiring actress, step-grand- 
daughter of British Painter Augustus 
John; he for the second time: in Rome. 





Died. Mario Alicata, 48, editor of 
Italy’s Communist daily L’Unita, a war- 
time partisan who joined the Reds in 
1940, won a 1948 parliamentary seat 
(held ever since), took over L’Unita in 


| 1962, a position in the top six-man 


party Secretariat in 1963, and by mix- 
ing sex and crime, even U.S. comic 
strips, with the usual Kremlin dialectic, 
maintained the paper’s position as Italy’s 
second-biggest daily, with a circulation 
of 300,000; of a heart attack; in Rome. 


Died. James Paul Donahue, 51, 
grandson of Dime Store Magnate F. W. 
Woolworth and first cousin of Heiress 
Barbara Hutton, a lifelong bachelor 
who was the stereotype of the high- 
living, chorine-chasing playboy of the 
1930s, then settled down to become a 
charity fund raiser and enough of an 
arts patron to donate $100,000 to the 
new Metropolitan Opera House; of 
visceral congestion; in Manhattan. 


Died. Ward Morehouse, 67, drama 
critic and columnist, whose gently gos- 
sipy “Broadway After Dark” appeared 
for 40 years, first in the New York Sun, 
then in the World Telegram and Sun, 
and finally, since 1956, in the 21-paper 
Newhouse chain, a puckish bon vivant 
and raconteur who spent his winters 
holding forth at Manhattan's “21,” his 
summers traveling to faraway places, 
all the while striving to put his own 
plays up in lights (Gentlemen of the 
Press), but with slight success; of pul- 
monary edema; in Manhattan. 


Died. Alice Higinbotham Patterson, 
87, first wife of New York Daily News 
Founder Joseph Medill Patterson and 
mother of the late Alicia Patterson 
Guggenheim (editor and publisher of 
Long Island’s Newsday until her death 
in 1963), a Chicago patrician who did 
her best to lead her husband's life, hunt- 
ing big game, flying with the Wright 
Brothers, finally divorced Captain Joe 
in 1938 and returned to a secluded life 
of gardening and charities; of conges- 
tive heart failure; in Chicago. 


Died. Dr. Harry Frederick Ward, 93, 
longtime chairman of the ultraliberal 
American Civil Liberties Union, an elo- 
quent Methodist clergyman who taught 
Christian Ethics at New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary, while lambasting 
“profit-seeking. capitalism” and heading 
the A.C.L.U. from 1920 until 1940, when 
he was forced.out because of his praise 
of Communism; of heart disease; in 
Palisades, N.J. 





“The customer’s 
interest must 


come first” 
EAR a ae 


Just a slogan? 


Not as far as we're concerned. We 
mean it. 


That's why we have a rule, rigidly en- 
forced, that no officer or employee can 
buy any of the securities that we may 
underwrite or distribute from time to 
time until all customers’ orders are 


filled. 


In addition, we have a rule that pro- 
hibits officers or employees from capi- 
talizing in advance on any information 
from our Research Division. Such in- 
formation is intended for our custom- 
ers. As a matter of fact, no officer or 
employee can buy or sell a stock on 
which Research issues a report until 
at least 48 hours after the information 
has been disseminated. 


Still another policy is worth noting. 
Whenever we issue a printed report 
on a company, we have for years made 
it a practice to state whether the offi- 
cers or the firm of Merrill Lynch own 
any stock in that company and, in gen- 
eral terms, how large the aggregate 
investment may be. That way our cus- 
tomers can decide for themselves 
whether there are any grounds for 
bias. We do not believe it is in the cus- 
tomer's best interest to permit officers 
of Merrill Lynch to accept director- 
ships in publicly owned corporations. 
Only a few exceptions have been 
made and those for compelling per- 
sonal reasons. 


Yes, we believe the customer's interest 
must come first; it's good for him and 
good for us, too. And if a customer 
ever feels that he, in a given situation, 
may come off second-best—if he 
thinks we put our interest ahead of his 
own—we hope he will tell us and give 
us a chance to take whatever correc- 
tive action may be in order. 





MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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MANHATTAN BOOK STORE 
Lettuce all around. 


PUBLISHING 


A Cerfit of Riches 
(See Cover) 

And now, panel, for the mystery 
guest. Masks in place? Good. He is sal- 
aried. He works for a_ profit-making 
organization. He deals in a product. It 
is smaller than a breadbox. On the side, 
he is a TV personality, a lecturer, and 
a writer of sorts. Also a show-biz nut, 
a pal of stars, a party trooper and a 
shameless punster. But he cleverly di- 
rects all these other activities toward the 
promotion of his product, the reward 
for which would fill a large breadbox 
with something like $375,000 a year. 

Actually, there is no mystery here. 
Bennett Alfred Cerf, 68, is an open 
book. Board chairman of Random 
House, he is the nation’s best-known 
book publisher—better known than 
many of the authors he serves. He is 
also perpetrator of a syndicated joke 
column and author of 21 joke and rid- 
dle books that have sold more than 
5,000,000 copies, and a longtime pan- 
elist on that somewhat tiresome but 
seemingly indestructible TV parlor game, 
What's My Line? Wherever he goes, 
autograph hounds bark at his heels. Lit- 
tle old Jadies leap out of dark corners to 
foist upon him shopping bags stuffed 
with autobiography. Cerf is the foist 
man in the world to welcome them (as 
he would put it). For who knows but 
that the next ding-a-ling to come along 
will be the author of a bestseller? 

That, after all, is Cerf’s line. In all 
its divisions, Random House. publishes 
books for adults and books for children, 
writers living (Capote) and dead (Thu- 
cydides), textbooks, dictionaries and pa- 
perbacks. Its list of authors includes 
William Faulkner and W. H. Auden, 
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James Joyce and Richard Condon, John 
O'Hara and James Michener, Philip Roth, 
Budd Schulberg, Saul Bellow, Robert 
Penn Warren. In 1960, when Cerf ac- 
quired the house of Knopf, the names 
of Thomas Mann, Albert Camus, Jean- 
Paul Sartre, John Hersey and John Up- 
dike joined the parade. Cerf’s biggest 
book of the year is the 2,059-page Ran- 
dom House Dictionary of the English 
Language, which took a decade and 
$3,000,000 to put together. Amazingly, 
for a reference book, it has been on the 
bestseller list for six weeks, and the first 
printing of 325,000 has already been 
sold out. Bigger than a breadbox, too. 

The Print Explosion. The success of 
the Dictionary is indicative of the pros- 
perity—and of the desire for education 
and information—that has helped trans- 
form the relatively fusty little Ameri- 
can book business into a major in- 
dustry. Within Cerf'’s own professional 
lifetime, which spans four decades, U.S. 
book publishing has grown nearly 
600% . In just nine years, 1952-61, busi- 
ness increased 150%, and since then 
has doubled again. This year, alone, 
Americans will have spent $2.5 billion 
for 2.2 billion books, from 35¢ paper- 
back mysteries and $2 third-grade geog- 
raphies to $200 encyclopaedias. 

Part of this print explosion can be ac- 
counted for by the country’s popula- 
tion growth and the swelling school en- 
rollment. But these factors alone do not 
explain the phengmengn. Not-only are 
more people buying books; more peo- 
ple are buying more books. They are 
stacked in supermarkets, racked in dis- 
count houses, packed in drugstores. The 
market is manic. Retail outlets now 
number about 120,000, and still they 
cannot stock the 190,000 titles in hard 
and soft cover that are currently in 


print, let alone the 28,000 additional ti- 
tles that sprout every year. 

This tropical growth was stimulated 
by the success of mail-order merchan- 
dising and the paperback revolution. 
Even today, perhaps only 2% of the 
population ever sets foot in a conven- 
tional bookstore—and there are only 
about 1,500 of those. But the U.S. 
letter-carrier has become the middle- 
man in an enterprise that accounts today 
for about 15% of the book volume. All 
told, mail-order houses and book clubs, 
such as Time-Lire Books and the Read- 
er’s Digest Book Club, deliver $181 mil- 
lion worth of volumes to the buyers’ 
doors every year. The market has bred 
a host of specialty clubs for teen-agers, 
pre-teens, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
teachers, civil engineers, gamblers, pho- 
tographers, gardeners, and salesmen. 

Paperbacks, too, are blitzing the pop- 
ulace. They are spinning off the presses 
at the rate of a million a day, from 
Spock (18,000,000 total sales) to Erle 
Stanley Gardner (over 150,000,000). 

As if this were not enough to make 
publishers blush from what the Random 
House chairman might call a cerfit of 
riches, the U.S. Government has stepped 
in to boost business even higher, Over 
the next five years, the federal Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 will provide $500 million to school 
libraries for the purchase of printed 
materials and trade books—the term 
that differentiates general books from 
texts and reference works. 

Translated into human terms, these 
statistics testify to Americans’ widening 
interests and expanding consciousness. 
Despite some prophets who consider the 
printed volume doomed in this age of 
instant communication, books are not 
only being read; in many cases they are 
more powerful weapons than ever. Ra- 
chel Carson's Silent Spring awakened 
the world to the dangers of the improper 
uses of insecticides and was a work of 
high literary quality as well. Ralph 
Nader’s Unsafe at Any..Speed was the 
spark plug that started major safety re- 
forms in the automobile industry. Par- 
ticularly among the young, paperbacks 
are used in a direct, intimate way—pas- 
sages underlined, pages torn out accord- 
ing to need. That was unheard of a 
couple of generations ago, when books 
were still relatively scarce and semi- 
sacred objects. 

Uncertain Domain. The map of the 
U.S. publishing world is divided into 
three unequal sectors. The largest con- 
sists of text- and reference books— 
chiefly encyclopaedias—which account 
for 50% of book sales and most of the 
industry’s profits. Some firms devote 
themselves largely to this field. Crowell- 
Collier & Macmillan, one of the giants, 
does an annual business of $142 million. 
The second sector, where profits are 
just as reliable, is religious publishing; 
the Bible steadily sells 30 million copies 
a year. 

Trade books make up the third and 
most uncertain domain of the publish- 
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ing landscape. Still, 250-odd firms are 
now in this field—perhaps because it 
offers by far the most intellectual ex- 
citement, perhaps because it is so easy 
to enter. Anyone with a manuscript 
and a few thousand dollars can do it. 
In 1951, the Witkower Press, a one- 
man, one-book publishing house in 
Hartford, Conn., brought out Arthritis 
and Common Sense, and has since sold 
over 250,000 copies. 

Most trade publishers are of modest 
size. Grossman Publishers, for instance, 
tackled the market last year with only 
13 titles, five in paperback. New Di- 
rections, another Lilliputian publisher, 
brought out 16. Even an established 
firm such as Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
limits its production to about 75 adult 
titles a year, including the books of 
Robert Lowell and Bernard Malamud, 
who prefer their publisher to be small, 
cozy and literary. 

Dependable Losers. The major houses 
produce titles in the hundreds; their 
bosses can scarcely remember the au- 
thors’ names, let alone find time to read 
their books. McGraw-Hill turned out 
662 last year, Doubleday & Co, 650, 
Harper & Row 633, Prentice-Hall 
449, Holt, Rinehart & Winston 345 
and Random House 421. They all print 
text- and reference books, as well as 
children’s books, which are dependable 
moneymakers. Their profitable text- 
book and paperback operations enable 
them to gamble on adult trade books— 
which as a rule lose money. Random 
House President Robert Bernstein esti- 
mates that 60% of adult trade books 
end up in the red, another 36% break 
even, and only 4% turn a decent profit. 

Finding that 4% is like betting on a 
two-year-old maiden race. Two pub- 
lishers turned down the manuscript of a 
Gilmanton, N.H., housewife named 
Grace Metalious before Publisher Julian 
Messner gambled $1,500 on it in 1950. 


TYPESETTING IN TENNESSEE 
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Total sales to date: 10 million copies, 
an alltime record for U.S. fiction. In 
1945, a Random House editor read 
A Lion Is in the Streets, by Adria 
Langley. He rejected it, reporting that 
“40 pages of this magnolia-laden junk 
was all I could stand.” Lion, published 
later by Whittlesey House, sold 250,000 
copies. A more recent example is the 
history of Attorney Mark Lane’s Rush 
to Judgment, a shotgun attack on the 
Warren Commission. “We commis- 
sioned him to write it,” says Publisher 
Barney Rosset of Grove Press, which is 
known chiefly for its back list of classic 
and not-so-classic pornography. “But he 
kept stalling, so I finally said, ‘If you 
don’t deliver it on time, don’t deliver 
it at all.’ Lane did not deliver. He took 
his book to the New American Library, 
which rejected it as uncommercial. It 
was finally published by Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, has been on the best- 
seller lists for 14 weeks. 

Slow Route. Bestsellers are about as 
rare as the publisher’s ability to pick 
them. Most trade books still get printed 
in runs of 5,000 copies or under, sell a 
few thousand copies over a period of 
three months, and then quietly die. The 
surplus is remaindered—sent back to the 
publisher, who is lucky to get 30¢ a 
copy from the remainder bookstores, 
which deal in such wrong guesses. Mul- 
tiplied many times over, this is the true 
picture of the adult book business which, 
except for the appearance of the paper- 
back, has not changed its ways appre- 
ciably in 50 y€ars. 

The process of bringing a book to 
market is still singularly old-fashioned 
and slow. Ten months, and often more, 
elapse before the accepted manuscript 
arrives, printed and bound, on the book- 
store shelf. Delays menace every step of 
the route; there is no quick way, for in- 
stance, to edit a lengthy manuscript and 
to check and re-check the galley proofs 
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for printer’s errors. A book must wait 
its turn at hard-pressed printing 
plants, like Kingsport Press in Tennes- 
see, one of the largest in the U.S. The 
sheer bulk of books retards their prog- 
ress; jobbers have only so much storage, 
and can be poky about emptying their 
warehouses to make room for new con- 
signments. To meet some topical de- 
mand, however, a paperback publisher 
can get a book on the racks within 
weeks. 

Despite these cumbersome methods 
and precarious economies, this is an era 
of unprecedented affluence for writers. 
A sale of 5,000 hard-cover copies at 
$5.95 will net the author only $2,975, 
at the royalty rate of 10%: the per- 
centage rises with book sales. This is 
not a great deal for a year or two of 
work. But paperback income—of which 
the author's share is 50% or more—can 
often amount to $20,000 even for a 
modest seller. And with successful books 
and name authors, five and six figures 
are common. Author James Jones got 
$800,000 against the paperback sales of 
three of his novels—none of them writ- 
ten at the time. Fawcett advanced Ir- 
ving Wallace $325,000 after looking at 
his two-page outline of The Man. 

Some bookmen feel that all that let- 
tuce is not good for writers—besides 
being a lot of trouble for publishers. 
“Novelists are subsidized,” says Presi- 
dent Edward E. Booher of McGraw- 
Hill. “My trade editors have to run 
around constantly just to keep up with 
the big writers—getting big movie deals, 
big paperback deals. We pay them big 
money, and then we don’t know whether 
their books are going to sell.” 

Hard to Turn Down. “Every pub- 
lisher,” says Bennett Cerf, “thinks of 
himself as an idealist, although the ideal- 
ism is in the back of his head.” Cerf 
tries to fulfill his idealistic responsibility 
“by publishing poetry, belles-lettres, and 
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first novels you know won't sell a copy. 
We do two or three of those a year.” 
Nevertheless, Cerf concedes that “it’s 
awfully hard to turn down a book that’s 
going to make money. If I thought no- 
body else was going to publish it, it 
wouldn't matter. But the thought that if 
I don’t, somebody else will—I can’t 
stand that. Besides, the real excitement 
is having somebody new come along, 
helping him get famous and watching 
him move to Hollywood and start call- 
ing me a son of a bitch.” 

A persistent snow of manuscripts de- 
scends on Random House's midtown 
Manhattan headquarters—one wing of 
a Florentine stone mansion, shared with 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York. The manuscripts usually 
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CERF IN HIS OFFICE” WITH AUTHOR JEROME WEIDMAN 


winner that he boosted the ad budget 
from $10,000 to nearly $30,000. It sold 
a disappointing 12,000 copies. 

Adjust the Buttons. One of Cerf's big 
assets is a group of exceedingly compe- 
tent editors. Albert Erskine Jr., 55, was 
Faulkner's editor, now handles John 
O'Hara and James Michener. Jason Ep- 
stein, 38, is in charge of W. H. Auden 
and Norman O. Brown. Epstein surveys 
his duties with cynical modesty. “You're 
just a valet,” he says. “The suit comes in 
and you adjust the buttons. Any role 
you play is accidental. You were at the 
right place at the right time.” But most 
authors consider the editorial function 
a littlke more important than that. In a 
left-handed compliment, Critic Leslie 
Fiedler once described the typical book 
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Who knows for whom the ding-a-ling will ring? 


come from agents—grey cartons from 
William Morris, orange from Curtis 
Brown. It is here that the vagaries of 
book publishing can get stickier than a 
freshly glued spine at a book bindery. 
Established authors are apt to be stub- 
born, demanding, supersensitive, uneven 
in their production, and extremely dif- 
ficult to hold on to. For example, Cerf 
did not want to publish Author Robert 
Crichton’s second book, Rascal and the 
Road; he was convinced that it would 
not sell. Crichton insisted. Cerf pub- 
lished it, and sure enough, the book 
failed. Convinced that Random House 
had not done right by him—every au- 
thor chronically suspects that his pub- 
lisher doesn’t spend enough money ad- 
vertising his book—Crichton took his 
next novel to Simon & Schuster, The 
Secret of Santa Vittoria flipped right 
onto the bestseller list, is No. 1 
this week. 

On the other hand, Cerf was so posi- 
tive that Stanley Wolpert’s Nine Hours 
to Rama, a novel based on the assas- 
sination of Gandhi, would be a 1962 


* Through the window: St. Patrick's Rectory. 
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editor as “an odd blend of schoolmarm 
and Jewish mother.” 

Both Erskine and Epstein, as well as 
most of the 22-man editorial staff, get 
complete freedom from Cerf in the 
choice of titles that Random House 
buys and in their dealings with authors. 
Cerf takes charge of important advertis- 
ing campaigns—he even writes a few 
ads himself—and usually directs all im- 
portant financial negotiations for his 
top authors. “In one month,” he said 
recently, “I sold the paperback rights on 
three books for $1.7 million—Michen- 
er’s The Source for $700,000, Capote’s 
In Cold Blood for $500,000, and Kath- 
leen Winsor’s Wanderers East, Wander- 
ers West for $500,000. Then a month 
later I sold O’Hara’s The Lockwood 
Concern for another half-million.” 

Now and then, Cerf is called in to 
iron things out when editor-writer rela- 
tions get difficult. He cajoled Jerome 
Weidman into rewriting a badly tooled 
draft of his forthcoming book, Other 
People’s Money. Cerf also thought up 
the title for the book, as he did for Mac 
Hyman’s No Time for Sergeants, Wil- 
liam Brinkley’s Don't Go Near the Wa- 








oe 


ter, and Nancy Mitford’s Love in a 
Cold Climate. 

A Lot of Love. When he is not play- 
ing adman, businessman, referee and 
editor, Cerf devotes a good part of his 
time to keeping his authors happy. For- 
tunately, he enjoys it, even when his 
high-strung writers curl into knots. He 
likes to tell about the time that Sinclair 
Lewis spent a night at the Cerf apart- 
ment. “He had dinner,” Cerf recalls, 
“and we were all sitting at the table. 
Then Bill Faulkner called up and said 
he was in town. I told Lewis and 
asked him, could Bill come over? Lewis 
said, ‘Certainly not. This is my night!” 
Then at 9:30, Lewis went to bed. At 
10:30, he shouted downstairs, ‘Bennett!’ 
I answered him, and he said, ‘I just 
wanted to see if you sneaked out to 
see Faulkner.” ” 

Today, Cerf puts much effort into the 
care and feeding of his favorite author, 
John O'Hara. Whenever O'Hara tele- 
phones him from his Princeton, N.J., 
home and says, “Hello, Cerfie,” Bennett 
knows that he has some kind of com- 
plaint. Often O'Hara calls only to ask 
Cerf to get him a hotel room. Cerf al- 
ways complies, and also makes certain 
that the Random House parking lot will 
save a spot for O’Hara’s Rolls-Royce. 
O'Hara is equally fond of Cerf. “He 
just needs a lot of love,” says he. Be- 
sides, “85% of the time he knows how 
to handle me, and 85% of the time I 
know how to handle him too. He knows 
I'm in the stock market, and every once 
in a while he calls me and says. “You 
see that goddam market today?’ ” Most 
important, adds O'Hara, “he knows that 
when I put something down on paper, 
it’s right. He has sense enough to let 
me alone.” 

Mr. Oppernockety. From all indica- 
tions, Cerf runs a happy shop as well as 
a contented stable, “They're all prima 
donnas,” he chortles. “We're a firm of 
prima donnas!” When he tells a visitor 
that Jason Epstein is “the cross I have 
to bear,” Epstein retorts, “and Bennett 
is the bear I have to cross.” Corpora- 
tion Secretary Charles A. Wimpfhei- 
mer, 38, gets in on the fun now and 
then. He once installed a parking meter 
in Cerf’s private washroom, probably 
because Cerf himself started the local 
bathroom jokes by placing two copies 
of Lindbergh’s autobiography side by 
side over the toilet, thus: We We. 

Most of Cerf’s puns and gags are 
better than bathroom humor—but not 
much. He tells about the fellow named 
Kissinger who had his name changed so 
many times that soon all his friends 
were asking “I wonder who's Kissinger 
now?” And about the piano tuner 
named Oppernockety, who never re- 
turns to fix a bad job because Opper- 
nockety only tunes once. Or the Indian 
chief who was delighted to learn that 
his two youngsters had been invited to 
join the yacht club; the chief had always 
wanted to see his red sons in the sail 
set. Or the time that Cerf found his lit- 
tle boy about to tear up a copy of The 
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“Vat Gold ‘—the Scotch with the Golden Light taste. 








Douglas researchers develop 
for space vehicles. 








a new advance 


Douglas has developed several ways to make a 
vehicle maneuver at hypersonic speeds. One is 
conventional fin or flap control, which Douglas has 
utilized on hypersonic missiles. The newest 
Douglas concept under study is Jet Interaction 
Control, which uses small jets instead of fins or 
flaps. Douglas is continually working on these and 
other hypersonic maneuverability concepts to assure 


control system 


that high-performance vehicles of the future will 
have the most simple, reliable, and accurate control 
systems possible. In advanced missile systems, and 
in every other program, finding the best way is an 
everyday approach at Douglas. 


DOUG LAS gets things done 





The world’s 
Christmas Club. 


There are Christmas Clubs and there are Christ- 
mas Clubs. But there is only one Canadian Club 
and it happens to be one of the world’s most 
wanted gift whiskies. Which practically assures 
you that anyone you give it to for Christmas. . . 


Gift-wrapped at no extra-cost — 
in your choice of 4 elegant packages. 








most popular 


or any other joyous occasion, for that matter... 
will be all smiles for many a tasty drink after- 
ward. (The same smiles you've noticed when 
serving Canadian Club at home.) Isn’t it good ., 
to know about a gift you can really bank on? 4 
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Wisdom of India; he retrieved it easily 
— it was like taking Gandhi from a baby. 

Some of Cerf’s competitors readily 
suggest that he is a creature of his own 
publicity, a quipster who has parlayed 
his way into the publishing pantheon 
through the good offices of television 
and Joe Miller's joke book. “Bennett,” 
says one fellow publisher, “is not an in- 
tellectual. He’s not a literary man. He's 
an entrepreneur, an impresario.” But 
that is only the surface of Cerf. Ex- 
plains Epstein: “Bennett runs Random 
House as a conservative branch of show 
business. The company is vulgar to a 
degree. But what makes the difference 
with Bennett is how important he feels 
it is to have Philip Roth and William 
Styron on the list. Some other publish- 
er would know a thousand ways to get 
rich without having one author like 
that. Bennett Cerf doesn’t.” 

"| Was Delirious!’ Cerf started out in 
an era when big publishers were still 
considered cultural rather than corpo- 
rate figures. He was born in Manhattan, 
the only child of well-off Jewish parents 
whose ancestors came from France. His 
father, Gustave, was a successful lithog- 
rapher who designed ketchup-bottle la- 
bels and cigarette cartons, and his moth- 
er had a comfortable income from her 
family’s wholesale tobacco business. 
Neither of these pursuits entranced 
young Bennett at all. Nor did a literary 
career. By the time he graduated from 
Columbia in 1919 with a B.A. degree in 
journalism and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
his mother had died, leaving him $100,- 
000. With nothing better in’ mind, 
“Beans,” as Cerf was known in those 
days, joined his uncle’s brokerage house 
as a clerk, 

Cerf endured that job for three years, 
while all around him New York was 
bursting with bright, talented people: 
his friends and former classmates were 
men such as Composers Howard Dietz, 
Oscar Hammerstein and Richard Rodg- 
ers. The theater and Tin Pan Alley were 
his passions. Says Donald Klopfer, 64, 
Cerf's Columbia classmate and now vice 
chairman of the Random House board 
of directors: “Bennett was an extraor- 
dinarily handsome young man. It was 
murderous. He had a Cadillac—what 
more did you need?—and his dark, soul- 
ful eyes were even more soulful because 
he couldn't see out of them. They were 
magnified by the glasses he'd always 
worn.” 

Cerf was itching to get out of Wall 
Street, and at length, in 1923, he found 
the door. Another classmate, Richard L. 
Simon, had been working for the distin- 
guished publishing firm of Boni & Liv- 
eright, and now he was planning to start 
his own house with Max Schuster. When 
Cerf showed interest in replacing him, 
Simon arranged for Cerf to meet Hor- 
ace Liveright for lunch at the Algon- 
quin Hotel, Scotch-and-watering place 
for the famous authors and wits of the 
day. “There,” he says, “were Robert 
Sherwood, George S. Kaufman, Marc 
Connelly, Dorothy Parker—all of them! 
Sitting at the Round Table! I was deliri- 
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ous! In the middle of the lunch, I called 
Wall Street and told them I was never 
coming back!” 

Birth of a House. Liveright, who had 
a penchant for backing Broadway flops, 
needed cash, so he sold Cerf a vice-pres- 
idency for $25,000. “My first job,” re- 
members Cerf, still awe-struck, “was to 
take Theedore Dreiser to a ball game. 
Theodore Dreiser! Those were the ’20s! 
Things were popping, and publishing 
was popping too! Oh God, it was a 
glamorous place!” 

By 1925, Liveright, still strapped, was 
ready to unload his Modern Library, a 
shelf of 95¢ reprint classics whose only 
liability was a distinct and unpleasant 





WITH EUGENE O’NEILL IN GEORGIA (1932) 
Beans sprouts on the world. 


odor emanating from the binding glue. 
Cerf rounded up Donald Klopfer, put 
the arm on his Wall Street uncle, and 
snapped up the Modern Library, smell 
and all, for $200,000. Within three 
years, Klopfer and Cerf, having retired 
their debts, decided to branch out by 
publishing a few new books at random. 
Thus was Random House born. 

Seized at Customs. Brash, even impu- 
dent, Cerf barreled out to sign up the 
best authors he could find. With the De- 
pression whittling away at Liveright, 
other publishers were swooping down 
on the agents who represented two of 
Liveright’s most famous authors, Eu- 
gene O'Neill and Robinson Jeffers. 
While they haggled, Cerf piled into “a 
rickety plane,” flew to Sea Island, Ga., 
and signed up O'Neill. Ah, Wilderness! 
soon became the first major Random 
House book. “And then,” says Cerf 
brightly, “I took a train to Carmel, Calif., 
and signed up Jeffers.” Shortly after 
that he went to England and called upon 
George Bernard Shaw, who had always 
refused to let his plays be included in 
anthologies. When Cerf cannily ob- 


served that he was publishing O'Neill, 
Shaw relented, agreed to let Cerf have 
Saint Joan, provided that “you pay me 
twice as much as you pay O'Neill.” Cerf 
gladly obliged. 

In 1932, he sailed for Europe to see 
James Joyce, whose U/ysses had stunned 
the literary world with its brilliant 
stream-of-consciousness technique. The 
book was also studded with four-letter 
words and some swinging sex scenes, 
and had been barred from the U.S. 
After talking with Joyce, Cerf brought 
back a copy, which was promptly seized 
at customs, With Attorney Morris Ernst, 
Cerf took the Ulysses case to court. The 
now famous decision by Judge John M. 
Woolsey not only gave Cerf—and Joyce 
—an impressive victory, but it landed a 
staggering blow against censorship. For 
better or worse, it also eventually led to 
today’s license to publish anything, in- 
cluding hard-core pornography that 
makes Ulysses seem about as shocking 
as Uncle Wiggily. 

Pursuit. In 1935, Cerf married Ac- 
tress Sylvia Sidney. The marriage lasted 
all of six months. “I fell hopelessly in 
love,” he explains. “It was a short and 
tempestuous affair, It was very good for 
me—took some of the arrogance out of 
me.” Four years later, he met Phyllis 
Fraser, a sometime actress and column- 
ist. As Cerf tells it, New Yorker Maga- 
zine Editor Harold Ross “called one 
day and told me Ginger Rogers had 
brought ‘her goddam kid cousin’ out to 
his house and that I had to come out 
and ‘take care of her goddam kid cous- 
in.’ Cerf agreed to go—after extract- 
ing a promise of three New Yorker 
reviews of Random House books. 

Phyllis and Bennett were married a 
year later in a ceremony conducted by 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia. They have 
two sons: Chris, 25, who is now an 
editor at Random House, and Jonathan, 
19, a junior at Harvard, who has re- 
cently begun making rock ‘n’ roll rec- 
ords with a couple of friends. Phyllis 
once wrote a magazine article called 
Living with Bennett Cerf ls No Joke, 
and occasionally she declares Laugh 
Day: no matter what Bennett does or 
says, she and the boys break into hyster- 
ical laughter. It is their way of wreaking 
revenge for having had to play captive 
audience to his puns. 

But the Cerfs enjoy their tireless pur- 
suit of the full life. The chase begins 
either at their 42-acre country home in 
Mt. Kisco (near New York City) or 
their East 62nd Street Manhattan town 
house, from which Cerf often strolls 
to his office. Says his wife, an editor 
in the children’s department at Random 
House: “Walking with Bennett is like 
walking with a dog. Only with him it's 
stopping at bookstores instead of fire 
hydrants.” After business hours, the 
Cerfs usually give a dinner party or go 
out to one, “It is Bennett's theory,” 
Phyllis once said, “that if you are going 
to have two people for dinner you 
might as well have 40.” 

On a recent Sunday evening, after 
drinks at home with Mia and Frank 
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Sinatra and House Guest Claudette Col- 
bert, Bennett left for What's My Line?, 


later met the Sinatras, the Salvador 
Dalis and the Adolph Greens at the 
St. Regis Hotel. Next night, he took 
Colbert to a Broadway opening (Phyl- 
lis was out of town lecturing to educa- 
tors in Florida), then dropped in at the 
“21” Club for an after-theater drink 
and a littke hobnobbing with Barry 
Goldwater, who is preparing a volume 
of photographs for Random House, 
and Gina Lollobrigida, who had ap- 
peared on What's My Line? 

On the following day he was lectur- 
ing (fee: $1,500) in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., before the Metropolitan Dinner 
Club. “I'm not going to be very serious 
tonight about world affairs,” he began. 
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serious influences in literature,” he says. 
William Jovanovitch of Harcourt, Brace 
disagrees. He believes, with many other 
experts, that television, for instance, 
“has increased the use of books by con- 
tributing to an ambiance of informa- 
tion, art and instruction. Greater assim- 
ilation of information means greater 
literacy, and greater literacy means 
greater use of the language. And that’s 
good for us.” 

But greater use of the language does 
not necessarily enhance the present 
quality and future prospects of Ameri- 
can literature. Few of the approximate- 
ly 2,500 novels that are produced every 
year are really worth reading. And to- 
day the complaint is no longer that 
good or experimental work goes un- 
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AT HOME IN MANHATTAN WITH CHRIS, PHYLLIS & JONATHAN 


Laugh Day is no joke. 


“I don't know any more about Viet 
Nam than President Johnson does.” 
The next 70 minutes were sprinkled 
with plugs for Random House authors 
and Random House books. 

Book Factories. The industry that 
Cerf represents, for all its lingering, old- 
fashioned ways, is in the early stages 
of a thoroughgoing — transformation. 
More and more publishers are com- 
bining with electronics companies to 
find new ways to keep up with the in- 
formation explosion and fashion new 


materials for educational use. Radio 
Corp. of America, for example, re- 
cently bought Random House (Cerf 


and his staff retain full editorial control, 
however). RCA presumably plans to 
utilize Cerf's textbook division for elec- 
tronics developments in education. 
Nobody yet knows how mergers of 
this kind will affect trade-book pub- 
lishing, though many bookmen are pes- 
simistic. Roger Straus, president of 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, envisions huge 
factories that will turn out books like 
sausages. Big publishers “are through as 
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published—on the contrary. “It’s too 
easy to get published today,” complains 
John O'Hara. “People get to be writers 
before they are writers.” 

Non-Books & Osmosis. There are 
many first-rate novelists at work today 
whose output is read widely. O'Hara's 
books invariably become _ bestsellers. 
Bernard Malamud’s The Fixer is sailing 
along profitably. Cheever, Updike, Stein- 
beck, Mailer, Bellow, Styron, all have 
ready audiences as well, despite the tor- 
rents of trash that flow off the presses 
alongside their work. Truman Capote 
insists: “There are more gifted writers 
in this country now than there have 
ever been before.” 

Probably—but among the gifted, 
where are the truly distinctive voices, 
let alone the great ones? Fiction writ- 
ing—and reading—has declined over the 
years. Last year, $210,000 in fiction 
prizes went begging for want of suitable 
entries. “When I entered the business,” 
says Cerf, “fiction outsold nonfiction 
five to one. Today the situation is ex- 
actly reversed.” 





It is information and not fiction that 
is at the center of today’s publishing. 
Books are often commissioned like mag- 
azine articles. The non-book flourishes 
more than ever, sometimes recognizable 
by its title: Murray The K Tells It Like 
It Is, Baby; How to Make Yourself 
Miserable; The Red Chinese Air Force 
Exercise and Diet Book (a spoof). Hu- 
man Sexual Response, a technical lab- 
oratory discussion, was never meant for 
the general reader, but it has been on 
the bestseller lists for 31 weeks on the 
strength of its title and clinical content. 
Typically, it has spawned two illegiti- 
mate children, What You Should Know 
About Human Sexual Response and An 
Analysis of Human Sexual Response, 
both mere condensations of the original, 
both non-books. 

How many books among those sold 
are actually read? “It’s almost a process 
of osmosis,” according to President Paul 
R. Andrews of Prentice-Hall, “as if the 
book becomes a part of you just by your 
act of buying it.” This is sometimes true 
even of novels. John Barth’s labyrinthine 
allegory, Giles Goat-Boy, unexpectedly 
made the bestseller list, but the number 
of people who really read their way 
through its 710 pages not even WESCAC, 
the story’s omnipotent computer, could 
determine. 

Jason Epstein suggests that “people 
don't look to novels for what they used 
to. When I was in college, you looked at 
them for the truth. That transcendental 
phase is out now. I think perhaps novels 
succeeded too well—they told all they 
could. People look elsewhere for what 
they once got from novels—it may be 
to social writing or maybe TV, depend- 
ing on who they are.” 

In his book Waiting for the End, Les- 
lie Fiedler argues that the novel may 
simply disappear. If so, it will be “first, 
because the artistic faith that sustained 
its writers is dead, and second, because 
the audience need that it was invented 
to satisfy is being better satisfied other- 
wise”—by pornography and television, 
the movies and other forms of pop en- 
tertainment, for instance. 

The Great Bunch. Cerf agrees that 
there is a malaise in fiction today. “Nov- 
clists are still saying things,” he declares, 
“but they are no longer saying them ex- 
clusively. To say anything startlingly 
new in a novel is difficult—it’s being 
said so often by real life, and in the 
world of reporting and commentary. 
Most novels today represent the fears 
rather than the hopes of man. Maybe 
that’s one trouble: the mood is too pes- 
simistic, But it’s a gloomy world. We're 
not in a happy period of our history.” 

And yet Cerf is keenly, folksily opti- 
mistic. He feels that there are positive 
forces at work too. “The trash market is 
always with us, but the thrill of dirty 
words and explicit sex episodes is a very 
evanescent one, and as the taboos drop, 
it is already beginning to pall. Today’s 
writers are a great bunch, Out of that 
group will emerge the next Hemingway 
and Faulkner. You can’t rush it.” 
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Cooling It at Berkeley 

The latest flare-up at Berkeley fizzled 
out last week, smothered by a consensus 
of confidence in Chancellor Roger W. 
Heyns. Yet no one was belittling the 
seriousness of the five-day student 
strike, even if it had been triggered by 
non-students over the trivial issue of 
Navy recruiters on campus. Some of 
these agitators, said Heyns, “are out to 
destroy the university,” while some 
others “want to control it.” “It's a kind 
of guerrilla warfare,” said Governor 
Pat Brown. “Their whole attitude is 
conspiratorial, They don’t want answers 





only serve to escalate every incident into 
a crisis. Freedom presupposes order, 
and order presupposes rules and the 
ability to enforce them.” 

The key question for Heyns was 
whether Berkeley's unpredictable facul- 
ty, which passed the buck in the campus 
uproar two years ago, would support 
him. In a calmly delivered speech, 
Heyns told 1,000 members of the Aca- 
demic Senate that the campus was faced 
with “a chronic condition” in which 
non-student agitators, in “one of the 
most unusual town-gown antagonisms 
in history,” had made the campus a tar- 
get for protest. He drew a burst of 
applause when he said, “There are hun- 


LENNIE WILSON—-OAKLAND TRIGUNE 





CHANCELLOR HEYNS (RIGHT) AT REGENTS MEETING® 
Would it be student power or freedom with order? 


to problems—they just want problems.” 
And in their zeal for 
politics,” the young 
vowed to fight again. 

Heyns dealt deftly with the newest 
problem by conceding trifles but refus- 
ing to give on principles. He yielded on 
the military recruiting issue, decided 
that recruiters should either seek stu- 
dent sponsorship to operate in the stu- 
dent-run union building or work 
through the campus placement service 
like other employers. But he refused to 
deal with non-students at all, shunned 
any discussions in which Non-Student 
Mario Savio, who tends bar at a near- 
campus student hangout when not agi- 
tating on campus, would take part, if 
only as a silent observer. 

Town vy. Gown. Heyns also refused 
to seek dismissal of charges against the 
seven non-students and four students 
arrested in the disorder, insisting: “We 
have no intention of accepting a pattern 
of granting general immunity to all 
violators of student rules merely because 
the situation gets confused or passions 
are aroused.” And he said he could not 
promise that police would never again 
be used on campus, because this “would 
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confrontation 
revolutionaries 


dreds of faculty members and thousands 
of students who are heartily sick of the 
unrest, turbulence and the tenuous con- 
trol we have over our community and 
who yearn for the stability essential for 
a climate of productive learning.” Vow- 
ing that he would enforce all campus 
rules “as long as I am in this posi- 
tion,” Heyns—in a clear reference to 
the rising ire of the university regents 
over Berkeley's problems—warned that 
if the faculty did not support him, “no 
other chancellor will have as much in- 
dependence as I have been given.” 
“Everything | Love." After giving 
Heyns a standing ovation, the faculty 
heard the student-government president, 
Dan McIntosh, concede that the strike 
should end. Various faculty members 
then rose to make comments. Biochem- 
ist John B. Neilands, noting that the use 
of police had injected much of the emo- 
tionalism into the dispute, called the 
police’s conduct a “brutal and obscene 
sight.” Chemistry Professor George 
Pimentel countered that only civil law 


* With (from left) Regents Chairman Theo- 
dore R. Meyer, Governor Pat Brown, Cali- 
fornia President Clark Kerr. 





could deal with “demagoguery, vituper- 
ation and threats,” said that “everything 
I love at Berkeley is at stake.” Electrical 
Engineering Professor Charles Susskind 
compared the agitators with “the Nazi 
students whom I saw in the 1930s har- 
assing deans, hounding professors and 
their families.” The senate finally voted 
795 to 28 to deplore the use of external 
police “except in extreme emergency” 
but to urge an immediate end of the 
strike and “to affirm our confidence in 
the chancellor's leadership.” 

Next day the university regents, sum- 
moned to a meeting near Oakland air- 
port, heard Heyns cite the faculty vote 
as an indication of growing “solidarity 
on the campus.” Regent Edwin W. Paul- 
ey, a Los Angeles oil millionaire, de- 
manded the firing of all faculty mem- 
bers who took part in the strike—chiefly 
teaching assistants. But he drew only 
three votes. The regents instead ruled 
that teachers would be fired in future if 
they failed to “meet their assigned du- 
ties.” They voted to “regret the 
necessity” for the use of police but to 
“reject the view that a campus should 
be a haven for unlawful conduct.” 

Neatly Isolated. Meanwhile, the stu- 
dent government, the teaching assist- 
ants union, the strike committee and the 
student newspaper all abandoned the 
strike. The Daily Californian argued 
that “the strike must not continue be- 
cause it cannot win.” Students were put- 
ting their trust in Heyns, it said, while 
warning that “he can look forward to a 
long period of conflict if he sells the 
student demonstrators down the river.” 

Mario Savio, who had been neatly 
isolated by Heyns, nevertheless claimed 
victory. Crying “student power,” he 
contended that the regents could have 
taken reprisals, but were “too damn 
scared.” Now, students and labor, sym- 
bolized by the assistants union, had been 
united, and they could close down “the 
great and profitable university” if it did 
not “concede to our demands.” Actual- 
ly, the new fuss had alerted most of 
Berkeley to the fact that the freedom of 
students and faculty—and the intellec- 
tual luster of the entire university— 
would certainly suffer unless order is 
maintained. The non-student thrill seek- 
ers had unwittingly strengthened the 
hand of Chancellor Heyns. 


TEACHING 


Curriculum Molder 

Riding a merry-go-round as a kid, 
M.I.T. Physicist Jerrold Zacharias 
learned to “understand centrifugal force 
in my guts.” Recalling that experience 
is his way of making the point that 
children learn better through discovery 
than by rote memorization of formulas, 
facts, dates and names, which makes 
them hate and reject what they are sup- 
posed to appreciate and learn. In 
1956, this conviction led Zacharias, 
spurred by growing national concern 
over the quality of courses taught in 
U.S. schools, to develop a new way of 


also 
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Sure you have Social Security— 
and a pretty good company 
pension plan. But does it add up 
to that good, easy life you 
promised yourself someday? The 
fact is—no one is going to hand 
you all the money you need to 
live comfortably when you've quit 
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yourself. The far-sighted man 


from New England Life has the 
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advanced computer programs 
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through electronic analysis 
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get 30 years of life insurance 


with $30,000 of protection, 
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Crucible stainless adds nothing 
to the taste of beer. 


Fortunately. Now, beer lovers, Crucible’s Trent Tube Division, 

Because beer.drinkers like beer the way it is. With world’s largest manufacturer of stainless pipe and 
nothing added or changed. tubing, has built a new mill in Carrollton, Ga. 

So brewers go to extraordinary lengths to guard the It forms and welds 3-inch to 6-inch heavy-wall pipe 
taste you love. From light, air, and contamination. continuously. From long coils of stainless steel. 

They use lots of stainless steel, naturally. In vats, Much smoother, inside and out. It costs about 70¢a 
and barrels. And miles and miles of pipe. pound. And chemical manufacturers, food processors, 

That pipe had better be smooth as well as stainless. _ even space scientists, take all we can make. 
with no crevices to prevent perfect cleaning or offer Oh, yes, and brewers. Skoal! 


hiding places for contamination. Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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teaching physics to high school students. 

The new physics course skipped su- 
perficial study of specific gravity, levers 
and inclined planes. Instead, it focused 
on making students grasp the funda- 
mentals of modern physics, such as the 
particle nature of light. It tried, says 
Zacharias, who is the inventor of the 
atomic clock, to “present physics as 
the physicist believes it’—an evolving 
area of knowledge rather than a set 
of Newtonian rigidities. 

The new physics has won spectacular 
acceptance. This year about 250,000 
of the half-million high school students 
taking physics are using the textbook, 
films, and new lab experiments devel- 
oped by Zacharias’ Physical Science 
Study Committee. But the course is 
even more important as a pattern set- 


JAMES F. COYNE 





ZACHARIAS WITH HIS ATOMIC CLOCK 
Chain reaction in the repair shop. 


ter for turning top university scholars 
to work on school curriculums, a job 
traditionally left to school-level teach- 
ers and principals. As he finishes his 
tenth year of course reform, Zacharias, 
though he has a host of critics, is a 
major molder of U.S. teaching. 

New Biology, New Chemistry. Zach- 
arias’ course reform has depended 
heavily on scientists with whom he has 
worked—Vannevar Bush, James Killi- 
an, Edward Purcell and I. I. Rabi— 
on such major projects as the atomic 
bomb. To Zacharias’ surprise, the work 
turned out to be a chain-reaction af- 
fair. He found that he had to match 
high school physics with new science 
courses for the elementary grades. That 
in turn called for improving college 
teaching of physics, math, biology and 
chemistry. The endless curriculum-re- 
pair job has led him far afield. New 
projects include a study under M.I.T. 
Historian Elting Morison to reconstruct 
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S A BUSINESS ORGANIZATION GROWS, there is a 
tendency for “paper curtains” to build up 
between groups within it. The organization chart 
becomes larger and it becomes sharply divided 
vertically; often, the only sharing of ideas and interaction between groups 
in the company is at the very top. Sometimes field managers in large com- 
panies don’t really know their counterparts from a different division, even 
though they work in the same city. 

Finding ways to overcome this is one of management’s biggest jobs. We 
work hard to try to teach our managers the concept of a “third eye”; two 
for their specific responsibilities, and one for the rest of the corporation’s 
business. And not just at the “general’’ manager level, but including second 
and third level “specialist” managers. We’re also continually trying to create 
the means by which ideas can be shared and communicated across the or- 
ganization between managers at these levels. 

There’s a very human tendency for specialists to hang together and ignore, 
or even actively resist, idea inputs from “outsiders.” It’s difficult to over- 
come, but we know it’s worth it: We’ve found that there’s a direct correlation 
between a manager’s horizontal communications ability and his potential 
for advancement. 


Our Measurement & Control Division recently engineered and built a Rockwell 
fluid power transmission system for an ocean-going specialty-products tanker. 
It drives the pumps used to unload petroleum and chemical products. One fluid 
power pump provides the power for nine fluid driving motors mounted on the 
vertical unloading pumps. Why hydraulics? Because it provides the most eco- 
nomical, safest way to drive the pumps at progressively slower speeds as the 
tank liquid levels fall, permitting more complete tank emptying without damaging 
the pumps. Control of the Rockwell fluid power transmission system can be 
either remote or local. One of the ship’s engineers tells us the Rockwell system 
leaves the tanks so empty that follow-up “stripping” operations are reduced to a 
minimum. 


Fusing the various exotic materials used in semi-conductors is a critical 
process: the slightest impurity will drastically affect a component’s perform- 
ance. To prevent contamination, hydrogen and nitrogen are used in place 
of air in the fusion furnaces. These gases are expensive and the monthly 
bill at one semi-conductor manufacturer’s plant was increasing steadily 

until they installed specially adapted Rockwell meters to keep track of gas 
consumption by individual cost centers. Now, gas costs are allocated on actual 
use by department. Further, meters highlight gas-saving economies achieved 
by cost center foremen and engineers. Plant management estimates overall 
gas savings will reach 30 per cent when the sub-metering system is complete. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 
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We fielded 
our strongest | 
eleven 


this year 








Ad revenue in || months of 1966 was 26% more 
than in the same period last year. 


Ad pages in I] months of 1966 were 190 more 
than in the same period last year. 


Circulation spurted another 1,000,000, 
bringing us up to 12,000,000. 





It’s the best year to date in our history. 


We've gained a lot of ground. 
> f=) 


GUIDE 


Source: Publisher's Estimates. 
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The end of the boring highball 


For most Americans, the business end of a ~ Now Americans are discovering a combination 
highball has always been whiskey in one form that cracks the routine. Hennessy and soda. 
or another. The same drinks, year after year. The most non-boring highball you've never had. 


Great straight, too...in traveling half pints. Hennessy Cognac Brandy « 80 Proot « Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 
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Send Holiday flowers 
to his family. 


Your Allied Florist member 
will arrange, package, deliver 
a beautiful holiday 
arrangement ial i 











| social-science courses and a projected 


overhaul of the medical school curric- 
ulum—an idea that Zacharias hit on 
while picking up buoys and downing 
martinis on a sailing cruise off Maine 
with Douglas Bond, dean of Western 
Reserve's Medical School. 

Not for Dropouts. Zacharias helped 
set up Educational Services Inc. six 
years ago as a nonprofit educational 
foundation that coordinates a score of 
projects he is guiding, ranging from the 
writing of math textbooks for Africans 
to training Massachusetts schoolteach- 
ers. E.S.I1. now has a staff of 45 and 
an annual budget of $10 million, much 
of it from the Government and such 
foundations as Carnegie, Ford and Al- 
fred P. Sloan. Zacharias’ own role has 
become increasingly that of a coor- 
dinator, gadfly, catalyst. He gets top 
scientists and scholars involved in his 
projects, presides over summer semi- 
nars at M.I.T., and obtains the money 
to finance the study projects, then turns 
to new challenges. 

His success in inspiring schools and 
colleges to accept new courses, plus his 
knack for getting the bulk of Govern- 
ment and foundation money for his 
projects, has opened him to tough and 
sometimes well-aimed criticism. The 
“discovery method” of lab experi- 
mentation, which is central in the new 
physics, has been pooh-poohed by critics 
as make-believe exercises in which stu- 
dents are supposed to discover “what 
is already generally known.” Alexander 
Calandra, associate professor of physics 
at Washington University in St. Louis, 
points out, for example, that Zacharias’ 
physics has not stopped a long-term 
downtrend in student enrollment in the 
subject; the course appears to be too 
difficult for the average student. 

Zacharias replies that the new physics 
textbook was written for students “who 
want to learn physics,” not for prospec- 
tive dropouts. The critics can also point 
to a study conducted last year at Brown 
University, which showed that students 
who had taken the P.S.S.C. course did 
not do better in college physics. Zach- 
arias claims that students entering col- 
lege since his curriculum reforms were 
started show a brighter, more imagina- 
tive approach to science. 

Not even his harshest critics deny 
Zacharias’ leadership and his ability to 
get things done. For Fervent Admirer 
Elting Morison, Zacharias is a “force 
of nature” that can move mountains. 
Francis lanni, of Teachers College of 
Columbia, believes that Zacharias has 
“done more than any other single be- 
ing” on curriculum reform. 


Sex Makes a Difference 


While M.I.T.’s Zacharias and other 
curriculum reformers tackle today’s 
new knowledge in imaginative ways, 
most grade school teachers still inno- 
cently overlook one of the ageless and 
most fundamental complications in 
teaching—the fact that boys are differ- | 
ent from girls. One might suppose that | 
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4% hi-fi information! 
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_ Stephen Crane would have 
The National Observer th 





agreed with 
at the red badge 


of courage can be worn by any color. 





“i him, Johns,’ whispered 
K I | the white officer calmly 
to his Negro sergeant 


Johns lifted his M-16 rifle and fired at 
the Viet Cong soldier who had suddenly 
appeared in a clearing dead ahead. 


‘I aimed right between the eyes but I 
got him in the Adam's apple,’ recalls the 
sergeant from the 101st Airborne. ‘And I 
said to myself: ‘I've did it!’ And then I 
puked.’" 


In the tradition of Stephen Crane 


This story appeared in The National 
Observer on August 1, 1966. It is called 
“The Negro Soldier: ‘He Tries Harder.'” 
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It tells of the reactions of Negro soldiers 
under fire and proves their courage wears 
the same red badge as white soldiers. It 
was written by staff writer, Peter T. Chew, 
who is covering the Vietnam War for us 
Mr.Chew is very much the model of adare- 
devil hero, himself. His personal pursuit 
of adventure has fired all his stories with 
a great wealth of graphic detail and on- 
the-spot excitement 


Whether our writers describe a soldier's 
reaction under fire, or a citizen's reaction 
to inflation, they search out the human 
element that clarifies the experience of 
our times. Their stories are rich in local 
color, charged with the immediacy of the 
moment. They open up our reader's eyes, 


so they can see for themselves and draw 
their own conclusions 


The nature of The Observer reader 


495,019* families with a median income 
of more than $11,000** a year subscribe 
toThe National Observer, the familynews- 
weekly written in the tradition of great 
American journalism. These families rep- 
resent the good, solid thinking of America 
Their intelligence rejects extremes. They 
are thinkers rather than stuffy intellec- 
tuals 

They live with each issue of The Ob- 
server for ten days* * at a time and like to 
read everything in it. They relate to good 
advertising as they relate to good writing 
For the peculiar kind of involvement that 
these families have with The Observer 
carries over to the products and services 
advertised there 


To see how our unique editorial ap- 
proach can stimulate involvement with 
your product, write to Bob Jordan, Execu- 
tive Advertising Manager, at The Na- 
tional Observer, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. Now that doesn't take much 
courage. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


In the tradition of great American Journalism 
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Ever stop to figure the number of 
dollars you'll need to provide the 
kind of estate you want for your- 
self and family? Northwestern 
Mutual's new “Electronic Planned 
Incomes Service” can give you the 
answers . . . in unusual detail. 





Through the most thorough 
computer analysis available, you 
will have a remarkably accurate 
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Don’t shortchange your 
financial future! 


accounting of the money required 
to meet long-range financial goals. 

Armed with this information, 
our representative will help you 
set up a life insurance program, 
designed specifically to make your 
plans a reality. 

Why not take advantage of this 
unique service? Simply give your 
nearest NML agent a call today. 


There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 
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Teachers: TIME has a special service for 
classrooms—the TIME Education Program 


Discover for yourself how TIME and its 
Education Program can help meet your 
teaching needs. Over 5000 high school 
and college teachers use this Program 
every year. Each month they receive spe- 
cially prepared teaching aids and testing 
materials free of charge. For more infor- 
mation write TIME Education Program, 
Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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SUPERVISOR FEENEY & MARYLAND CHILDREN 
Should unequals be treated as equals? 


the nation’s predominantly women 
teachers would have noticed the differ- 
ence; yet they continue to handicap 
boys by expecting them to learn and 
behave like girls. 

The current issue of The National 
Elementary Principal, a trade journal 
published by the National Education 
Association, devotes 47 pages to com- 
paring the sexes. Its articles, written by 
educators, psychiatrists and research- 
ers, point out that boys mature more 
slowly than girls—physically they are 
a year behind at the age of six, 18 
months behind at nine. Boys are more 
susceptible to stress and trauma, as 
shown by higher death and illness rates 
in infancy; yet they are encouraged to 
be more aggressive, independent, out- 
spoken and unemotional. 

Girls, meanwhile, are quietly nudged 
toward conformity and __ passiveness. 
They are permitted to cry and seek 
comfort, become more sensitive to hu- 
man relationships. While male aggres- 
siveness fosters analytical thinking, 
problem solving and scientific pursuits, 
female sensitivity, on the other hand, 
spurs artistic expression and an edge in 
music and literature. 

Nice Writing. All such differences 
complicate teaching. Yet the schools 
are “sex-neutral institutions’—and “un- 
equals are treated as equals.” Teachers 
expect first-grade boys to write as well 
as their girl classmates, even though 
their hand muscles are less developed. 
“I don’t see any reason to insist that 
boys write just as nicely as little girls,” 
says Edward Feeney, supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools in Prince Georges 
County, Md. Teachers also expect boys 
to progress at the same pace. “Why 
shouldn't boys take longer to go through 
the elementary school?” asks Elizabeth 
Wilson, a Montgomery County, Md., 
curriculum director. “Why should it be 
a disgrace?” 

In their preference for conformity, 
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If she doesn’t fill out 
that rental form in 
_ 2 minutes flat, strip her 
of her Avis button. 


Time her. 

(Many Avis girls break go. After 
record holder Gray’s 47, there’s Alice 
Webb in Seattle, with 48.) 

So if she goes over 2 minutes, her 
Avis button is yours. 

And don’t think it won’t hurt. 

When you wear a button that says, 
“We try harder,”and somebody tells 
you to take it off, they’re telling you 
something about yourself. 
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The record: 47 seconds, Aileen Gray, Denver. 





Try it the next time you rent a shiny 
new Plymouth from Avis. 

2 minutes. If she takes a second longer, tell her to hand 
the button over. 

Please don’t try to remove it yourself. 


The present 
witha future. 


We got into shape for the holidays. 

* And whatashape. This is the kind of 

| | ruggedly handsome present a man 

\. will want to keep around for a long 

time (on his desk, for example). But 

the Bourbon will be in it for 

just a short time. Because 

thisis Canada Dry Bourbon. 

The smoother, better tasting 
Bourbon. 
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Stovomant 
em 


... the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION, $5.00 (refill $2.00) 

... the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00...the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50...the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00 
...GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 


©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 
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| women teachers tend to scold disorder- 


ly boys much more often and much 
more harshly than they do girls, but 
this often only leads to greater aggres- 
siveness by the boys. Partly because of 
this, at least twice as many boys are 
reported to principals for learning and 
behavior disorders, nearly two-thirds of 
all grade repeaters are boys. Three 
times as many boys as girls develop 
stuttering problems. 

Women teachers also tend to ask test 
questions that favor feminine ways of 
thinking. A girl, for example, is more 
likely to recall the details of how an or- 
ganization like NATO works, while a boy 
could more likely generalize about the 
purpose of such defense treaties as 
NATO. Even when boys score as well as 
girls on standardized achievement tests, 
say two Stanford researchers, boys nev- 
ertheless tend to get lower grades on 
report cards. 

The sex neutrality also hurts girls who 
hesitate to express independent ideas 
and, because boys get most of the 
teacher's attention, bright girls do not 
develop the same self-esteem as bright 
boys do. 

Getting Even. A basic problem, insist 
Education Professors Jean Grambs and 
Walter Waetjen of the University of 
Maryland, is that “women literally do 
not know that they use words differ- 
ently, structure space differently, per- 
ceive persons and reality differently 
from men.” They may not be aware 
that they “value neatness and cleanli- 
ness above intellectual initiative,” and 
tend to be “not only more preju- 
diced” than men but “more dogmatic 
about their prejudices.” 

Their “overinsistence” on getting 
boys to conform to their teaching may 
have “an unconscious getting even qual- 
ity,” because they resent the prejudice 
men show toward women in the pro- 
fessions. The professors suggest that 
teachers should become aware of these 
things and to realize that young boys 
need “the nurturing warmth of a wom- 
an,” not harsh words. 

One of Principal's experts, Thomas 
B. Lyles, principal of Virginia's Wake- 
field Forest Elementary School, con- 
tends that his teachers have seen their 
students progress faster and enjoy 
school more when boys and girls were 
placed in separate classes. Most others 
hold that early acquaintance with the 
Opposite sex in class is of more value 
than the solution of problems involved 
in the sex differences. Nearly everyone 
agrees that there is a great need for 
more men in elementary school teach- 
ing, but they see little hope of attracting 
more, The obstacle is a matter of con- 
fusion over the roles of the sexes. “We 
drive men out of elementary school 
teaching because we try to make them 
fit into a female mold,” protests Super- 
visor Feeney. “We want them to have 
nice potted plants in their classrooms 
and murals on the wall—why is it so 
important to get men to behave like 
women?” 
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Verified Capability 





As the checkered flag signals “‘winner’’. it verifies the capabilities of car and driver 


Financial performance records verify 
the capability of Eaton Yale & Towne 





RECORD SALES WITH BALANCED DIVERSIFICATION STEADY GROWTH IN NET INCOME 
Passenger Materials Handling & $ 1M MILLIONS $43.8 9 Mos. 
oe Cat Products Construction Equipment B01 (és st) $373 
Nf Truck & OH Highway Locks & $702 $24.6 
EE! Components Builders’ Hardware $142 
$9.6 
ponvodl cong me z EG 
5487 ‘6162 "66 
SALES IN MILLIONS 
EARNINGS PER COMMON SHARE AT NEW HIGHS 
$ (Adjusted for Stock split on 
$237 s 287 . | $295 9 Mos 


July 15, 1966) 
| $2.18 $250 
& ] 
: rate = jas i ‘= 
"61 & 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


In business, as in auto racing, capability is officially verified. O For Eaton Yale & 
Towne, financial performance records over the years verify the fact that diversification 
has smoothed out cyclical sales curves and filled in the valleys to chart a steady, upward 
trend. 0 The record further verifies consistent improvement in net income and earnings 

per common share. 0 These are years of opportunity. Eaton Yale & Towne 


ve 


a management is using them to build a substantial, diversified and multi- 





national company —— with its verified capability exceeded only by its ambition. 
For more about Eaton Yale & Towne. write for our new 28-page ot book. “NEW LOOK FOR TOMORROW 


TESTED TRUSTED PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 + Truck & Of Highway * Materials Handling & Cons 
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The drier liqueur 


BENEDICTINE BRANDY 


FS the 


B & B is the drier liqueur. Eloquent. Magnificent. The only proper blend of B & B is made and 

a bottled in the abbey at Fecamp, France. That’s where exquisite Benedictine is blended with superb 
cognac to produce the perfect B & B. Benedictine’s own B & B. Always uniform. Always delicious. 
new voreh After coffee...enjoy B & B. Straight or on-the-rocks. 86 PROOF 








CINEMA 


To Serve God Wittily 


A Man for All Seasons. “Sir Thomas 
More is a man of angel's wit and singu- 
lar learning, a man of marvelous mirth 
and pastimes, and sometimes of as sad 
gravity: a man for all seasons.” 

The opinion of the 16th century, as 
expressed by Robert Whytynton, has 
become the judgment of history: both 
in public achievement and private char- 
acter, Sir Thomas was the greatest Eng- 
lishman of his age. As a humanist and 
classical scholar, he ranked with Pico 
and Erasmus. As an author (Utopia), 
he became the first great social phi- 
losopher of the modern era. As a jurist, 


he was the brightest legal light of the adds 
the certainty 
of exposure accuracy 
to the assurance of picture quality 





ie Nikon F with Photomic 
sure control with t ss perfor ce of Nikkor optics. An 
unbeatable combination! Moreover, the Photomic T is interchangeable 
with other Nikon F finders, vailable separately for Nikon F cam- 
eras now in use. See your Nikon er for details, or write: 





NIKON INC. Garden City, N.Y. 11533, Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd.) 

CEny 
THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF THE 
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Need a good 
steno for a 
few weeks? 





SCOFIELD IN “MAN 
With the solar glare of genius. 





realm. As a politician, he rose to the 
highest office in the King’s gift: Lord 
Chancellor. As a Christian, he stood 
fast to his principles in the greatest 
scandal of the century, choosing to save 
his soul though he lost his head, and 
for his martyrdom he is recorded in 
the calendar of saints 

In 1960 Britain's Robert Bolt re- 
examined the matter of More in a su- 
perb chronicle play. Now Playwright 
Bolt and Director Fred Zinnemann have 
transformed the drama into one of the 
most intelligent religious movies ever 
made. The film retells the tragedy of 
a practical man who, when forced to 
choose between the world at his feet 


and the God above his head, tried ter- 
ribly hard to stay right where he was, A WORLD APART FOR 


but was forced by the strength of his YOUR FAMILY, AND call for a 
spirit to become a martyr maleré lui. FRIENDS, OR... JUST 

Bolt’s scenario preserves the prinking THE TWO OF YOU. GET MANPOWER 
wit and rolling eloquence of the play, AWAY FROM IT ALL! WHITE GLOVE 


but the plot has been smoothed and 


Straightened in its passage through the THE ABBEY GIRL 






ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE 
GENEVA, WISCONSIN. 
SWIM, PLAY, RELAX, 
DINE, DANCE, SLEEP. 







— 







R 


projector. What comes out is a swift ON LAKE GENEVA 
and vivid story. Henry VIII (Robert FONTANA, WISCONSIN. MANPO W ER 
Shaw), having decided to put away a (312) STate 2-3236 


Queen “as barren as a brick,” names THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
. - . . Over 400 offices throughout the worl 
Sir Thomas (Paul Scofeld) s loi i . ao 
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At5 PM today you'll experience 
of front line coverage on 
dynamic news broadcast: 


This is the News 
In color 


It's an intensive 90 minutes Spotlighting anchormen 
John Drury, Walter Cronkite and Fahey Flynn... plus the 


el 2 News and CBS News who are 


eir ability to get the stories. 
y Flynn returns to bring you the late 
amatic nighttime n€ws wrap-up: 


The Big News 
In color 


That doesn't mean Chan 
is over. It's never over. 


Every day is 2's day for news.. 


Channel 2's brand 
Chicago’s newest, most 


unequalled in th 


At 10 PM Fahe 
Stories in a dr 


nel 2's news day 


-all day. 
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For sale. 
Secret potion four centuries old. 


Said to hold certa 
$109.77 the case. 
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The truth is, Chartreuse is a curious liqueur 
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This power focusing camera assures you of 


razor sharp zoom movies—without guessing. 


The BELL-HOWELL touch: We've 
taken the guesswork out of focus- 
ing. Our 5-to-1 zoom lens camera 
—the Focus-Tronic Super 8—has 
Power Focus. 

This Bell & Howell exclusive puts 
you in perfect focus with the push 
of a button. And it locks you there, 
whether you power zoom in or out 
through the entire 5-to-1 range of 
the lens (the same basic lens system 
we built for the successful Surveyor 
moon shot program). 

Power Focus 





assures you that 
sharp. Our auto- 
matic Optronic Eye® guarantees 


sures will be perfect. 








your movies 





that your ex 
And you can switch into slow motion 
instantly: right in the middle of a shot. 


A commitment to innovation and 
precision: The Bell & Howell touch 
that makes all our cameras fine 
photographic instruments. And your 
movies more exciting and fun to see 
... for years and years to come, 





When you look through the viewfinder, you'll 
see a highly magnified image 
$s, push 





1 
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“ e = 
... whether you power zoom in for 


a dramatic telephoto closeup or pull 
back for a panoramic wide angle. 





You'll need a new projector 
to show Super 8 movies. 
We have a brand new one 
that shows both Super 8 
and regular 8mm, 
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Chancellor in the childlike expectation 
that such a nimble brain will easily leap 
the theological barriers to his divorce. 

Sir Thomas tries with all his men- 
tal might to find some way he can pro- 
mote the King’s project without break- 
ing God's law, but at last he declares 
he can do nothing. The famous cri 
sis rapidly develops. Henry angrily re- 
nounces the authority of Rome, causes 
Parliament to pass a law constraining 
all his subjects under pain of death to 
swear fealty to the King as head of the 
church as well as the state. Sir Thomas, 
unable in all conscience to take the 
oath, nevertheless decides he is “not 
the stuff of which martyrs are made.” 
Being the greatest wit of the age, he 
decides “to serve God wittily, in the 
tangle of the mind.” Being the sharp- 
est lawyer in the kingdom, he darts 
through a loophole in Henry's law. “I 
will not take the oath,” he announces 
gravely to Thomas Cromwell (Leo Mc- 
Kern), the leader of the King’s pack 


of political jackals. “I will not tell you 
why I will not.” Cromwell: “This. si- 
lence is denial!’ More: “The maxim 


of the law is, ‘Silence gives consent.’ ” 
Cromwell: “Is that what the world con- 
strues?” More: “The world must con- 
strue according to its wits. The court 
must construe according to the law.” 

Pettifogging is countered by perjury 
In return for the attorney-generalship 
of Wales, a fair-weather friend (John 
Hurt) trumps up evidence that More 
is a traitor. “Why, it profits a man 
nothing to give his soul for the whole 
world,” the doomed man murmurs with 
incredulous irony. “But for Wales!” 

Seldom in these days of coast-to 
coast screens and retina-wrecking color 
is a play so tastefully transformed into 
a film. Scene after scene is played in 
sober old Tudor houses glozed by can- 
dlelight, or by the warm green verges of 
the New Forest. The costumes are rich, 
not gaudy, and the actors are borne 
lightly on the lucid stream of language 
that flows throughout the film. Even 
more mesmerically than he did in the 
play, Paul Scofield pulls all eyes toward 
himself by the abundance and subtlety 
of what seems to be happening inside 
him. Seen close up, he gives off a vibra- 
tion of greatness very like what More’s 
must have been. His eyes impart the 
solar glare of genius, and the rest of his 
face breathes a slow, heavy sweetness 
of feeling. It is not the face of a saint 
but of a sage, of a man who could say of 
the values he died for: “Finally it is not 
a matter of reason; finally it is a matter 
of love.” 


Into the Jaws of Heck 

Follow Me, Boys! Walt Disney, who 
sometimes likes to represent America 
as a giant niceberg floating in an ocean 
of nostalgia, has now represented the 
model American male as a simpering 
scoutmaster 

The scoutmaster is portrayed by Fred 
MacMurray, whose numerous Disney 
movies (The Absent-Minded Professor 
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Round and baguette diamonds 
from our collection of 
platinum pins $2357. 


-..OF perhaps you are searching 
for an unusual ring. 


TTT Cf] (cre Met-]¢-lleleMUlelelaMccleltl-t a 


H. Horwitz Co. 


DIAMONDS / PRECIOUS STONES + MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
8th FLOOR + 36 SOUTH STATE ST. * CHICAGO, ILL. 60603 + CE 6-1701 





Borden’s Camembert. 


A cheese of such distinctive character, 
no two pieces are quite alike. Sometimes 
it’s soft and creamy...sometimes firm 
throughout. Either way, equally delicious. 
We challenge even the French who invented 
it, to come up with a better Camembert. 

on ga messieurs. Choose your own 
crackers; we'll meet you at sundown. 
You bring the aperitifs; we'll bring some 
apple slices and Borden’s Camembert. 





Why 


Morty Peetlu 





k uses a 


postage meter to mail 30 
pieces of mail a month. 


Morty Peetluk is the proprietor of 
P&G Plumbing and Heating Co. in 
Plainview, Long Island. Like many 
small businessmen, he operates 
from his home, serving his commer- 
cial and industrial accounts. In his 
office, along with materials, tele- 
phone, files and records, Morty has 
a Pitney-Bowes postage meter. 

Here’s why, according to Morty: “'l 
used to scrounge around looking 
for stamps all the time. It seems | 
was always out of the right amount 
of stamps. Then | saw the Pitney- 
Bowes ad in a magazine. | thought 
postage meters were only for big 
businesses, but when | found out 
Pitney-Bowes had a meter so small, 
| got one right away. Now | have all 
the postage | need. Besides, | never 


For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
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had time to get a receipt from the 
post office. And if you buy stamps 
in the drug store, they don’t give re- 
ceipts. This way the meter makes it 
easy for me to keep a record, and 
my accountant likes that.”’ 


The Pitney-Bowes DM, our little 
desk model, is made especially for 
small businesses. Like P&G Plumb- 
ing. Most new DM users mail fewer 
than ten letters a day, yet find the 
DM invaluable. To find out just how 
a postage meter can help your busi- 
ness, call a Pitney-Bowes office for 
a free demonstration. 


Pitney-Bowes 

Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, 
Folders, Inserters, Counters & 
Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners 


Teli 


1205 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 






MacMURRAY IN “BOYS” 
Fresh from the freckle dip. 


and four others) have made him the 
studio’s most popular character since 
Mickey Mouse. Fred presents the hero 
as the sort of six-foot sissy who plays 
with little kids because he’s scared of 
the bigger boys, and who helps little 
old ladies across the street because he 
doesn’t dare offer his arm to a slick 
chick. No real boy, of course, would 
accept such an unmitigated gnerd as 
his leader, but the producers assemble 
about 20 Hollywood children, fresh 
from Disney's patented freckle dip, who 
act as if they would follow Fred into 
the jaws of heck. 

Before he can say Baden-Powell, 
Scoutmaster MacMurray becomes a 
leading citizen of the small town that 
Producer Disney constructed long ago 
on the back lot of his studio—that typ- 
ical Midwestern town where the Cali- 
fornia sun is so hot that the lawns need 
a fresh coat of green paint every day. 
He gets a job in the general store and 
marries the prettiest girl in town (Vera 
Miles). Unfortunately, Fred and Vera 
don’t have children—possibly because 
Fred goes trotting off on so many over- 
night hikes—but they do perform a 
numbing number of good deeds. All 
this, says the hero, is “the happiest life 
a man could have.” Maybe so, but Fol- 
low Me, Boys! will not persuade many 
men to follow Fred into scouting. It is 
more likely to restore public faith in 
juvenile delinquency. 





Men in Movement 

Goal! Association Football is the 
proper name of an anything-but-proper 
game. America calls it soccer, and plays 
it rather poorly. The rest of the world 
calls it football, and plays it with a pas- 
sion that rises to fever heat in midsum- 
mer, when 16 of the world’s top teams 
assemble to run off the world series of 
soccer. Last summer the series was held 
in England, and it produced some of the 
most brutal and brilliant football of 
the decade. 

The story of the tournament, photo- 
graphed in color by 117 cameras, is now 
told in a two-hour movie that might 


with equal aptness be considered a 
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HARVEY'S BRISTOL CREAM® HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, S¢ 
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HARVEY'S 


CHOICEST FUL i Li 


BRISTOL CREAM; 


JOHN Hanvey ONS. LTO. ‘he 
J mone 


The one word that d 


NEVER SERVE THE COFFEE WITHOUT THE CREAM ... HARVEY'S BRISTOL CREAM, THAT IS 
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7 Days of Exciting Golf 
6 Relaxing Vacation Nights Pro 


All for as little as $13.450 


per rson, double occupanc 
atl Sonucey 21, 1967 ° 


This special Golfer’s Holiday at Arizona’s 
Country Club Resort includes all greens 
fees on our own two Robert Trent Jones 
courses; greens fees at 4 other resorts; twin 
bedroom with private bath & patio; all din- 
ners; all breakfasts; transportation to and 
from Phoenix Airport; all state, local taxes, 


Many other vacation features: riding, spec- 

tacular pool and terrace, cocktail entertain- 

ment, dancing, tennis, village shops, etc, 
Enjoy an “Adult” post-holiday vacation. 


Write or phone Reade Whitwell, Mor., for 
reservations and brochures. 


™ WIGWAM 


LITCHFIELD PARK (near Phoenix) ARIZONA 
602-935-3811 


the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Undergraduate, graduate, part-time 


Represent Time Inc. on campus. Sell 
TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at 
special student rates. Earn liberal com- 
missions; no paperwork or billing. Inter- 
ested? Write today: Time Inc. College 
Bureau, TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


~ Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
Pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
Pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
Statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
Problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
Tesearch institute. 

his substance is now available in sup- 

‘ository or ointment form under the name 

reparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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sports film or a war documentary. As a | [ED 


sports film, it will principally appeal to 
the soccer sect—a rapidly enlarging mi- 
nority in the U.S., where two twelve- 
team “major leagues” are currently be- 
ing organized. As a war documentary, 
it will command the empathy of any 
spectator still animal enough to admire 
the aspect of men in sudden, intricate, 
continuous, beautiful and aggressive 
movement. Indeed, it might safely be 
said that Goal! will provide kicks for 
everybody. 

In the early reels, the other teams 
concentrate ruthlessly on eliminating 
Brazil, the defending champion, and the 
only way to do that is to eliminate Pelé 
(pronounced Pehleh), the Babe Ruth of 
soccer, a man who dribbles as daintily 
as a woman knits and then with a kick 
that could fell a rhino drives the ball 
into the net so fast the eye cannot fol- 
low it. Portugal finally does the dirty 
deed with a ferocious mousetrap: the 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


EUSEBIO IN “GOAL” 
Enough kick for anybody. 


man in front of Pelé kicks his knee at 

the same instant the man behind him | 
kicks his ankle. He goes down like a 

speared panther, and the focus shifts to 

Eusébio, the green-skinned, inscrutable 

Portuguese superstar. 

In a dazzling exhibition of footloose 
genius, Eusébio sinks North Korea by 
personally pile-driving four goals into 
the net. But in the English team, Eusébio 
meets rather more than his match. No 
genius in this lot, but the English are 
drilled and driven by a demonic will to 
win. So is West Germany, and in the 
final game of the tournament the two 
put on an awesome display of pedal 
operatics. They leap like gin-crazed kan- 
garoos, block like Green Bay Packers, 
swing their heads like sledge hammers, 
flip like tumblers and boot the ball 30 
yards upfield while standing on their 
heads in mid-air. Amazing that at the | 
end of the game, which England wins 
(4-2) in overtime, the players all look 
as fresh as when they trotted on the 
ficld. The spectator feels like a boiled 
sweat sock. 


‘ 





DISTILLERS & IMPORTERS 






Give the best. . .in Bourbons, Blends, Scotch, Gin and Vodka! 
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Moving up? Go North American...it costs no more. 


To you, moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 
happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 
of them North American .. . it costs no more. # We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak- 
ing care of people who are moving up... successful people like yourself. We give those 
near and dear possessions of yours the gentle care that they deserve. We know that the 
value of some items can only be measured in memories. . . but then, that makes them price- 
less, doesn’t it? ™ Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 


will know you've arrived. NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


m= Ask about our new budget plan moving. The GENTLEmen Of The Moving Industry 


ial | t 
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Jato cL 
Old Forester 4° 
kind of season | aE 


The bite of brittle air. The playful 

blink of lights. The warm companionship of 
a great bourbon. To give and to enjoy. 
Cheers! It’s an Old Forester kind of season. 
















At 86 or 100 proof 
“There is nothing better in the market” 


Old Forester gift decanter and beautifully 
ornamented gift carton at no extra cost. 
Also available: the standard fifth of 

Old Forester in the same handsome carton. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * 86 PROOF * 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY ©1966 
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ERR Rich tobacco taste «Menthol soft flavor. 
Wie. f\ te PEERS Thy Salem filter cigarettes. < 
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